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Series Introduction 


The literary legacy of the early Christians is vast and spans multiple lin- 
guistic traditions. Early Christians used the written word in many ways: 
they sent letters, staged dialogues, reported revelations, gave advice, 
defended themselves, accused others, preached homilies, wrote histories, 
sang hymns, hammered out creeds, interpreted texts, and legislated pen- 
ances — just to list the most common examples. They did these things in 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Coptic; while countless Christians would have 
used other languages, such as Armenian, these four are the medium of the 
vast majority of our surviving texts. For each text that has survived, there 
is a unique story. Some became part of educational curricula for Christians 
in medieval Byzantium, Basra, and Bologna; some were recited or sung 
liturgically; some were read in private devotions; some lay at the core of 
later theological debates such as the European Reformations in the six- 
teenth century or the Ressourcement movement in twentieth-century 
Catholicism; some suffered a literary death, being buried in the sands of 
Egypt only to be discovered again, quite by accident, in the past century. 
The question of how these works have been received over the centuries 
is undoubtedly important, but their later interpreters and interpretations 
ought not to overshadow their original significance and context. 

The Cambridge Edition of Early Christian Writings offers a representa- 
tive sample of this diverse literature in six thematic volumes: God, Practice, 
Christ, Creation, Community, and Reading. While no series of this kind can 
be comprehensive, these themes allow the reader to understand early 
Christianity in its full intellectual, practical, ritual, and communal diver- 
sity. The theme and the selection of texts are thoroughly discussed in each 
volume’s respective introduction, but certain principles have guided the 
construction of all six volumes. Our goal has been neither to narrate the 
establishment of orthodox or normative Christianity as this has been tra- 
ditionally understood nor to champion its replacement by another form of 
Christianity. Instead, we have opted to let each text speak with its own his- 
torical voice and authority, while aiming to expand the number and range 
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of early Christian texts available to English speakers. Because of this, many 
of these texts are translated into English here for the first time, while all 
others have been translated anew. We have combined magisterial works 
with neglected ones in order to show the diversity and interconnected- 
ness of Christianity in its formative period. We are neither reproducing 
a canon of classics nor creating a new one. We make no claims that the 
included works are aesthetically or intellectually superior to other texts 
we have excluded. Some well-known classics have been omitted for simply 
that reason: they are readily accessible and widely read. Others are too 
lengthy and do not bear excerpting well. In some cases, we have judged that 
attention to a single work by an author has led to an unfortunate neglect 
of other works of equal or greater value by the same author. In such cases, 
we are taking the opportunity to cast our spotlight on the latter. In sum, by 
no means have we felt constrained by previous lists of “must-reads” in our 
own selections. 

We have sought to produce translations that are literal — faithful to the 
original language’s meaning and, when possible, syntax. If a meaningful 
term appears in the original language, we have aimed to capture it in the 
translation. At the same time, we have aimed to produce intelligible and 
attractive English prose. At times the two goals have conflicted and pru- 
dential judgments have been made; as part of a team of translators, we are 
fortunate that we have not had to make such decisions alone. Every trans- 
lation that appears in our volumes has gone through a rigorous multi-stage 
editorial process to ensure accuracy as well as readability. We hope that this 
painstaking collaborative process ensures the reliability and consistency of 
our translations. As a team, we have come to see the value — and indeed 
the necessity — of such collaborative work for the academic study of early 
Christianity’s rich library of texts. 

Andrew Radde-Gallwitz 
Mark DelCogliano 
Ellen Muehlberger 

Bradley K. Storin 
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Introduction 


What did monotheism mean for early Christians? When Paul tackled the 
issue of whether followers of Christ could in good conscience eat meat sac- 
rificed to images of pagan gods, he conceded that “there are many gods and 
many lords.” Yet, he immediately pivoted: “But for us there is one God, the 
Father from whom are all things . . . and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things.”’ “One God,” but also “one Lord”; “one God,” but 
also “many gods and many lords.” Paul’s reasoning ought to signal that 
belief in a single, unique God was perhaps more complicated than it might 
seem to us today. 

While the affirmation that God is one might appear stark and simple, 
exploring this conviction led to some of the most beautiful, most influen- 
tial, and most intellectually exacting writing of the early Christian world. 
Christians wrestled with the meaning of their faith in various literary forms: 
creeds, homilies, letters, poems, hymns, and polemical treatises. This vol- 
ume presents a wide selection of this literature as an aid for those inter- 
ested in how Christians applied their intellectual and literary talents to the 
problems centering on God’s nature and unity. The documents collected 
here were written ca. 150-570. The following outline is meant to guide 
the reader by setting context for the readings presented in this volume 
and drawing connections among them. Specific introductions are provided 
for each text at the heading of each translation. What appears here is 
necessarily condensed; for fuller surveys of the early Christian doctrine of 
God, see the Suggestions for Further Reading at the end of the volume. 

No anthology on such a vast topic can cover everything, and the selec- 
tions here will not satisfy all readers. The aim has been to include a rep- 
resentative sampling of various traditions of thought, broad enough to 
give the reader a sense of important debates and approaches, yet focused 
enough that the texts can “talk to” each other. The reader will encounter 
authors both well known (the towering Augustine of Hippo, for instance) 


1 x Cor 8:5-6. 
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and more obscure (the fourth-century Basil of Ancyra, or the sixth-century 
John Philoponus) in a shared conversation. In one case — Athanasius’s On 
the Synods — a text has been chosen both because of its intrinsic theological 
interest and because it cites many important documents. Some famous texts 
appear here in excerpted form: Irenaeus’s Against Heresies and Origen’s On 
First Principles. In most cases, however, we have presented texts in their 
entirety (though instructors using this volume in a classroom will of course 
make selections in accordance with their needs). In cases where excerpts 
of a text are presented, the implicit suggestion from the editor is that the 
entire text is relevant to the volume’s topic, even though it was impractica- 
ble to present the work in its entirety in this volume. We have not aimed 
to pick out short sections on our theme from large works on other topics. 
The works selected cover over four hundred years. This wide span can 
be divided into three periods: from ca. 150-300, 300-400, and 400-ca. 570. 
Here, then, is a selective overview of the three sections of the volume. 


PART I: THE EMERGENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY (ca. 150-300) 


We hear of “teachers” within Christian communities from the faith’s ear- 
liest documents. It is often hard to tell what these people taught and what 
form their instruction took. In the mid-second century, however, there 
was a sudden explosion of teaching literature. Figures such as Marcion 
of Sinope, Valentinus, Ptolemy, and Justin Martyr — Greek-speaking 
Christians in the city of Rome — produced writings that contained specu- 
lation about the unity and nature of God. For instance, Marcion, writing 
probably in the 140s, reasoned that there is a fundamental contradiction 
between the Creator and Law-Giver of Jewish scripture and God as pro- 
claimed by Jesus Christ. Marcion’s ideas produced a strong reaction. His 
opponents read him as advocating a new God, and anti-Marcionite writ- 
ings emerged from a diverse range of figures such as Justin and Ptolemy in 
Rome, Irenaeus in Lyons, and Tertullian in Carthage. Despite important 
differences among these thinkers, they perceived a problem with contrast- 
ing the God of the Law and the God of Jesus Christ. 

These anti-Marcionite writings set the tone for subsequent tradition. 
Biblical interpretation and theological reflection became inextricably 
linked. Hence Ptolemy’s Letter to Flora, for instance, begins with a tech- 
nical division of parts of the Mosaic Law and then proceeds to the topic 
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of the divine and human author(s) of these parts, which in turn provokes 
a discussion of the divine attributes. (It must be admitted that Ptolemy’s 
text does not respond to Marcion by name, even though it reacts against 
a position that some scholars have identified with Marcion). Ptolemy, 
Justin, Tertullian, and others share a Graeco-Roman educational culture in 
which teachers were masters of texts. The influence of classical paideia on 
Christianity can be seen in the rhetorical and philosophical sophistication 
that marks the texts in this volume. 

At the same time as offering a different reading of the scriptures, 
Marcion’s opponents were forced to offer alternative conceptions of the 
nature and unity of God. It is unclear exactly what Marcion thought on 
many points — distinguishing his theology from the polemical distortions 
of his opponents is a difficult task. He is often accused of thinking of the 
Creator God as stern and jealous, at best just and at worst cruel and wicked. 
By contrast, the God proclaimed by Jesus, Marcion reasoned, is loving, for- 
giving, and benevolent. Anti-Marcionite authors developed sophisticated 
accounts of the unity of God’s goodness and justice. They also introduced 
certain technical and highly influential ideas such as unbegottenness or 
ingeneracy (which denies that God came into being in any way), immuta- 
bility (which denies that God changes), simplicity (which denies that God 
is composed of parts), and eternity (which denies any kind of temporal 
sequence, even an everlasting one, in God). There were various ways of 
handling these concepts, but beginning in the second century they become 
the stock in trade of early Christian writing about God. Again, we must 
bear in mind that Christians were writing within a broader culture. It is 
no coincidence that the dominant philosophical school at this time was 
Platonism, whose teachers also endorsed divine immutability, simplicity, 
and eternity. Yet, while the influence of Platonism on many of the authors 
in the volume is unambiguous, Christians used Platonist theology selec- 
tively and furtively, adapting it to their own ends with little or no comment 
on their philosophical sources. 

Valentinus and his disciple Ptolemy were perhaps more influential than 
Marcion himself. The Valentinian school made many notable contribu- 
tions. They most likely offered the first commentaries on the texts modern 
Christians know as the New ‘Testament, as well as developing their own 
accounts of the origin of the world. It used to be that scholars knew these 
accounts only through hostile witnesses, but, thanks to the discovery of the 
library at Nag Hammadi in Egypt in 1945, we have access to many primary 
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sources, albeit in Coptic translations of Greek originals. One such text is 
the Gospel of Truth, a document of Valentinian origin, which reveals the 
tragic origins of the material cosmos in a divine error as well as the role of 
Jesus Christ as revealer of the “Father of the entirety.” 

Around 180, Irenaeus of Lyons condemned such speculation in a 
five-volume work Against Heresies, inaugurating a long tradition of com- 
bative heresiological literature. Irenaeus’s literary motif would provide a 
model for subsequent authors to follow: he first cited or paraphrased his 
opponents’ views, with the aim of exposing what he perceived to be their 
error to all readers, and then proceeded to refute them, point by point. For 
Irenaeus, the Valentinians were mystifying what was plain: like Marcion, 
who had posited a God “beyond” the Creator, the Valentinians were guilty 
of inventing a whole group of divine beings, the so-called “Pleroma” or 
“entirety.” Hence, in Irenaeus’s eyes, they obscured the very thing they 
wished to promote: the redemptive and revealing work of Jesus Christ. 

Irenaeus measured doctrinal claims against what he called the “rule 
of faith” or “rule of truth” — a short summary of Christian belief meant 
to function as a norm for doctrinal speculation and the interpretation of 
scripture. It was not an absolutely fixed document (its precise wording var- 
ies even within Irenaeus’s Against Heresies), but like Paul’s “one God, one 
Lord” formula, it provided a baseline from which further inquiry could 
proceed. The rule affirmed, most basically, the unity of God, the Creator, 
and the unity of Jesus Christ, the Son of God who appeared to fulfill the 
divine economy in his incarnation, death, and resurrection. Subsequent 
authors such as Tertullian and Origen cite their own versions of the rule of 
faith in their doctrinal works. 

Naturally, simply citing such a standard did not establish doctrinal uni- 
formity. One group known to scholarship as the Monarchians emerged in 
the late second century, placing the emphasis on the unity of God. To them, 
the Father and the Son were really just the same — as Jesus proclaimed, 
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“T and the Father, we are one.”’ There could not be a stronger response to 
the Marcionite and Valentinian tendency to separate Jesus from the Creator, 
but the idea of equating Father and Son went too far for many. Hippolytus, 
for instance, agreed with the Monarchians that the Son or Word of God is 
always active in the world, but, Hippolytus argues, the Word of God is mes- 


senger and mediator of the Father, not the Father himself. For Hippolytus, 


2 Jn 10:30. 
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there was a harmony between the two, but it was to him crucial that people 
see that they are distinct persons (prosopa), or else one must maintain that 
Jesus prayed to himself or that the Creator died on the cross — which are 
absurdities for Hippolytus. 

In the period before Constantine, no Christian writer was more prolific 
than Origen, who was active in Alexandria before moving to Caesarea in 
Palestine as a result of a dispute with his bishop, where he served as a 
teacher in the church until his death around 255. Among his achievements 
was to pen On First Principles, a point-by-point treatment of the contents 
of what Origen calls the “ecclesiastical proclamation” - in some ways a 
fuller version of the rule of faith. Here Origen addresses the incorporeal 
nature of God as well as the relation of the Son and Spirit to the Father. 
He addressed such questions by working in detail through scriptural 
imagery — for instance, of the Son as the “Wisdom” of God or the “image” 
of the Father. This method of scrutinizing biblical texts for their doctri- 
nal implications would profoundly influence fourth-century theologians of 
all parties during the controversies that would emerge after Constantine’s 
conversion to Christianity. 


PART II: CREEDS AND CONTROVERSIES (300-400) 


Circumstances changed greatly for Christians in the fourth century. In the 
wake of Constantine’s conversion, new controversies and forms of writing 
emerged. Of particular importance is the rise of the creed, a genre that 
shaped the way Christians expressed their ideas about God. The idea of 
a creed has an obvious precedent in earlier “rules of faith.” New practices 
emerged that helped to refine this tradition. Beginning in the third cen- 
tury, we see records of ecclesiastical investigation of accused heretics by 
bishops. It appears that in such contexts, persons accused of teaching false 
doctrine were asked to assent to a creed put forth by an authoritative fig- 
ure. Eventually, a practice developed in which the accused produced his 
own creed for inspection. Thus, around 318, we find Arius, a presbyter in 
Alexandria, subject to an accusation of heresy by his bishop Alexander, and 
producing a creed intended to serve as his self-defense. Such creeds were 
written by many authors of the fourth century, from those such as Arius 
and Eunomius who have come down in subsequent tradition as heretics 
to those such as Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa who are remem- 
bered as orthodox. All of these were caught up in the accusations of heresy 
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that swirled in all directions. Each party was convinced that it represented 
apostolic truth, and to fit into any such group required defending oneself 
in its terms. 

This tense situation was fostered not solely by local dust-ups but also by 
regional and imperial meetings of Christian bishops. These synods often 
met at the behest of Christian emperors who viewed themselves as having 
a duty to promote the church and intervene in disputes among bishops. In 
325 Constantine summoned bishops from the entire empire to the city of 
Nicaea. There, the bishops secured the condemnation of Arius by drawing 
up acreed. It followed the typical pattern: a statement of faith in the Father 
and the Son followed by anathemas — statements that cursed “heretics” and 
their theological positions and thereby defined the church’s confessional 
boundaries. Of course, Nicaea did not end the controversies; even Arius 
was readmitted to communion by Constantine just two years later. Over 
the next decades many councils were held, and we are fortunate to have 
a catalogue of their creeds from Athanasius, who judged them inferior to 
Nicaea and indicative of malicious scheming by Arius’s partisans. In this 
camp Athanasius included Constantius, Constantine’s son, who summoned 
various councils between 351 and 361 with the intent of definitively ending 
the debates and replacing the ambiguous and hotly disputed Nicene Creed. 

Bishops staked out various positions during these years. Athanasius pro- 
moted the Nicene confession that the Son is “same-in-substance” with 
the Father. Others, such as Basil of Ancyra, preferred to use the phrase 
“like-in-substance,” which led to their title Homoiousians. Still others, 
who became known as Homoians, preferred to speak of the Son merely as 
“like” the Father. Homoian Christianity received imperial support under 
Constantius and later Valens (364-378). The parties weren’t immutably 
fixed. One reason Athanasius wrote On the Synods in 359 was to promote 
a rapprochement with the Homoiousians — and, in fact, there is evidence 
for Homoiousians embracing Nicaea in the subsequent decade, whether or 
not this is to be chalked up to Athanasius’s influence or to their perception 
of a common foe. 

Neither Athanasius nor Constantius was able to overcome divisions. 
Not only were bishops split on old issues; new controversies emerged 
as well. The creeds produced during the Constantinian dynasty focused 
almost exclusively on the Son’s relationship to the Father. As the debate 
raged on through the 360s and 370s, attention turned increasingly to the 
Holy Spirit’s divinity and therefore to the Trinity properly speaking. Some 
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viewed both the Son and the Holy Spirit as created beings. Others accepted 
that the Son is uncreated and divine, but rejected the idea that the Spirit 
shares in the uncreated, divine power. The latter group came to be known 
as the Pneumatomachians - “those who fight against the Spirit.” This 
group accused ‘Trinitarian Christians such as Gregory of Nyssa of blas- 
phemy for worshiping the Spirit alongside Father and Son. At the Council 
of Constantinople in 381 the Spirit’s divinity was affirmed more explic- 
itly than before — though perhaps not as straightforwardly as Gregory of 
Nazianzus, who served very briefly as the Council’s president, would have 
liked. 

Fourth-century ‘Trinitarian theology appears in a surprising range of 
genres: Ephrem’s hymns and commentaries, Gregory of Nazianzus’s 
poetry, and Basil of Caesarea’s letters. Often the literature takes the form of 
treatises playing the game of forensic rhetoric — theological arguments cast 
as courtroom debates with accusations, objections, and responses. We see 
this in the writings of Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, Eunomius, 
and, in Part HI, Augustine. Such texts often offer a representation of an 
opponent’s thought — either through direct citation or through imagined 
objections — which the author then refutes. The result is a body of litera- 
ture that, at its best, goes beyond petty polemic and explores the doctrine 
of God with subtlety and self-conscious scrutiny. 

The quest for precision led authors to expound upon a wide range 
of technical vocabulary: power, activity, substance, nature, subsistence 
(bypostasis), and person. Eunomius viewed the substances of Father, Son, 
and Spirit as different. By contrast, the pro-Nicene writers viewed God 
as one in power and substance, but three in subsistence, simultaneously 
fighting what they perceived as an “Arian” subordinationism that would 
view the Son and Spirit as created beings and a “Sabellian” confusion of 
persons that would collapse them into one. According to all parties in the 
debates, Christians know who God is through what they believe God has 
done. So, understanding God’s nature is a matter of understanding God’s 
activity and the power it displays. At issue was whether Father, Son, and 
Spirit share all activities or whether some are merely delegated to Son and 
Spirit as the Father’s servants. Do all three work inseparably in the crea- 
tion of the world? Were all three active together in the life of Christ? Do 
all three administer gifts of grace to believers? If God is a perfectly simple 
unity, does this affirmation imply an indivisible Trinity or a solitary Father, 
distinguished from Son and Spirit? 
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With the accession of Theodosius in 378, imperial weight swung in favor 
of the Nicene confession, which was by then widely interpreted as teaching 
an inseparable Trinity and not merely a Son who is of the same substance 
as the Father. Theodosius summoned a large council in Constantinople in 
381, which issued a creed that expanded on Nicaea, in particular its confes- 
sion of the Spirit’s divinity. Imperial legislation was directed against both 
heretics and pagans. ‘Two years later Theodosius summoned leaders of the 
various doctrinal parties to Constantinople. Their task was to defend their 
doctrine by producing a brief creedal statement. From this “Council of 
the Heresies” we have Eunomius’s Confession of Faith, which states his 
oft-maligned doctrine in plain terms. Although Eunomius was unable 
to persuade Theodosius of his own orthodoxy, his doctrine continued to 
attract followers for decades. The major episcopal sees, however, were 
firmly in control of those sympathetic with the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
consensus, and this would remain true throughout late antiquity. 


PART III: DOCTRINAL INHERITANCE AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL EXPLORATION (400-Ca. 570) 


As the fifth century dawned, new controversies arose over the legacy of 
Origen, the ascetic theology of Pelagius, and the unity of Christ, but this 
did not prevent major thinkers from addressing the question of Trinitarian 
unity. Augustine of Hippo in the West and Cyril of Alexandria in the East 
both left behind memorable reflections on the inseparable activity of the 
three persons. In Augustine’s case, the matter was prompted by living rep- 
resentatives of an “Arian” creed; in Cyril’s case, the Trinitarian issues arose 
in the midst of polemic against his fellow pro-Nicene Nestorius over the 
unity of Christ’s humanity and divinity. Both Augustine and Cyril were 
active and creative in their reception of the creeds of the older generation. 
In Sermon 52, Augustine not only defends the doctrine of the insepara- 
ble Trinity, but also sketches some of the speculative themes of his On the 
Trinity, a work that would become classic in later Latin Christianity. He 
movingly exhorted his audience to follow him as he looked for three pow- 
ers in the human soul that work inseparably — memory, intellect, and will - 
while reminding them that even with such an analogy, the Trinity remained 
incomprehensible for humans in this life. 

Augustine engages, then, in an examination of what human language can 
doin the investigation of the hidden things of God, while also acknowledging 
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its infinite shortcomings. Perhaps the classic statement of the dialectic of 
affirmation and denial in theology is Pseudo-Dionysius’s On the Mystical 
Theology. This work was written sometime in the late fifth or early sixth 
century by an unknown figure pseudonymously labeling himself as the 
Dionysius converted by Paul on the Athenian Areopagus (Acts 17:34). As a 
putative “Athenian,” Pseudo-Dionysius unites the pagan Neoplatonic tra- 
dition of “negative” or “apophatic” theology with Christian precedents in 
the Greek fathers, especially Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus, 
and Syrian monastic traditions. In the foundational text of Christian mysti- 
cal theology, Pseudo-Dionysius bids “Timothy,” his addressee, to pray not 
for knowledge, but for “union, insofar as it is attainable” with the divine, 
who resides not in light, but in darkness, not in words, but in silence. 

Moving to early sixth-century Italy, we see Boethius, another Christian 
intellectual with profound links to Neoplatonic tradition, especially with the 
tradition of commentary on Aristotle’s logical works. Most famous for his 
Consolation of Philosophy, Boethius also wrote a series of works on Christian 
doctrine, including On the Holy Trinity, in which he grapples with the issue 
of how to affirm the Trinity, which he understands in Augustinian terms, 
without proclaiming three gods. He brings the full panoply of Aristotelian 
logic to bear on the task. Shortly thereafter, in Alexandria, the Christian 
Neoplatonist John Philoponus drew on the same tradition, though with 
quite different conclusions. John rejected the notion of the divine nature 
as a universal, and was condemned for tritheism. Basil of Caesarea’s notion 
that the divine substance is single, while the three subsistences are distinct, 
was not congenial to John, and his notion of the three persons as three 
distinct substances was judged harshly. 

The basic affirmations of early Christians were springboards to an amaz- 
ing array of cultural production. There is both continuity and discontinu- 
ity across the more than four hundred years represented in this volume: old 
questions resurface even as new directions are taken. In the end, we present 
this volume not as a tale of the making of orthodoxy, but as an invitation 
to the reader to feel the burden and beauty of early Christian doctrinal 
literature and the questions that prompted it. 
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The Emergence of 
Christian Theology (ca. 150-300) 
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Ptolemy, Letter to Flora 
Translated by Bradley K. Storin 


INTRODUCTION 


Ptolemy was a well-known Christian who flourished in the mid-second 
century (ca. 136-180), probably in Rome. He followed the teachings of 
Valentinus, a brilliant and eloquent Christian philosopher.’ We know lit- 
tle about the life and career of Ptolemy other than that he was one of 
Valentinus’s first students, and an outstanding one at that, unafraid to 
modify and push his teacher’s vision further. Irenaeus of Lyons purports 
to describe Ptolemy’s version of the gnostic myth in Against Heresies 1.1.1- 
1.8.5, which includes an account of Valentinian cosmology and the multi- 
tude of divine entities, including the Father of the entirety, the Savior, the 
Craftsman, the Devil, and all the Aeons of existence. The Letter to Flora, 
however, largely avoids such cosmological discussion and focuses on the 
question of the spiritual significance and authorship of the Pentateuch 
(the first five books of what later Christians would call the Old Testament: 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, all of which were 
traditionally attributed to Moses). Many second-century Christians, espe- 
cially those from a non-Jewish background, were beginning to understand 
“Christianity” as something distinct from “Judaism,” but still regarded 
the Jewish scriptures as inspired texts that revealed knowledge of God, 
the divine order, creation, community, and sin. The integration of the 
Jewish scriptures with the Savior’s teaching ultimately raised the question 
of the consistency of God. In the Letter to Flora Ptolemy argues that the 
Pentateuch has three authors (God, Moses, and the “elders”) and that the 
part authored by God still has relevance in the Christian life, provided one 
knows how to properly read it. Ptolemy thereby stakes out a different posi- 
tion from other early Christian interpreters, including those who attribute 
the Jewish scriptures to the highest God and those who attribute them to 


t For more on Valentinus see the introduction to the Gospel of Truth, p. 11. 
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the Devil. The latter is perhaps a polemical caricature of the position of 
Marcion. 

This philosophical epistle, composed for an introductory-level student, 
lays the groundwork for Ptolemy to build a complex account of Valentinian 
metaphysics and cosmology in a separate, more advanced treatise (which 
unfortunately does not survive). The Letter to Flora does not come down 
to us as an independent text; rather, it is embedded within Epiphanius of 
Salamis’s Panarion 33.3.1-33.7-10, who transcribed the Greek word for 
word. The critical edition from which this translation is made is Gilles 
Quispel, Prolémeée: lettre a Flora, Sources chrétiennes 29 (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1966), 50-72. 


TRANSLATION 


3, 1. Once you, my noble sister Flora, come to learn of the divergent opin- 
ions on the subject, I think you'll clearly see that many people before now 
did not fully understand the law given through Moses, since they did not 
have nuanced knowledge of its giver or its ordinances. 2. Some claim that 
it was God the Father who issued the legislation. Others, taking the oppo- 
site tack, obstinately maintain that it was the Adversary who gave it, that 
devil who produces corruption, just as they also attribute the world’s cre- 
ation to him and claim that he is the Father and Maker of this universe.’ 
3. These positions are completely mistaken; each contends with the other, 
yet each in its own way completely misses the truth of the matter. 4. For 
it appears that it is not the perfect God and Father who gave it. This con- 
clusion follows since the law is imperfect, needs completion by something 
else, and possesses ordinances incompatible with the great God’s nature 
and thought. 5. Then again, we shouldn’t attribute the law, which annuls 
injustice, to the Adversary’s injustice. This is the conclusion of those who 
don’t pay attention to the Savior’s words, “A house or city divided against 
itself cannot stand” — this is what our Savior declared.? 6. Moreover, dis- 
missing in advance the insubstantial wisdom of those who speak falsely, the 
apostle says that all things came into being through him and that nothing 
came into being apart from him‘ and that the world’s creation belongs to 
a just and evil-hating God, not a creator of corruption. This is the view of 
people without forethought, who don’t think that the cause belongs to the 


2 See Plato, Timaeus 28c. 3 Mt 12:25. 4 Jn 1:3. 
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craftsman’s forethought, who are blind not only in the eye of the soul, but 
also in that of the body. 7. My statements, then, should make it clear to you 
that these people have gone utterly astray from the truth. Each of them has 
suffered this in their own way, some because they have no knowledge of the 
God of Justice and others because they have no knowledge of the Father 
of the whole, whom [the Savior] revealed, the only one who came, the only 
one who knows him.: 8. It remains for us who have been deemed worthy of 
knowledge of both of these to expound upon and precisely describe to you 
the law itself, its origin, and the legislator by whom it was given, providing 
proofs of what we’ll say from the words of our Savior. Only through these 
can we be led unfalteringly to an apprehension of what truly exists. 

4, 1. You must first learn, then, that the whole law included within 
Moses’s Pentateuch has not been legislated by one particular entity — I 
mean, not by God alone — but that several of its ordinances have also been 
given by human beings. The Savior’s words also teach us that it consists of 
three parts. 2. One part belongs to God himself and his legislation, another 
part belongs to Moses (not that it was God legislating through him, but 
rather Moses proposing his own idea and making it law), and the last part 
belongs to the elders of the people, whom we can spot inserting some of 
their own commandments right from the beginning. 

3. You will now learn how the Savior’s words show this. 4. Somewhere 
speaking with his disputants on the subject of divorce, the Savior said to 
them, “Your hardness of heart is the reason that Moses permitted [a man] 
to dismiss his wife. In the beginning, however, it was not like this. For he 
says that God brought this union together, and what the Lord has brought 
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together,” the Savior continued, “let no human separate.”’ 5. Here he shows 


that there is one law of God, which bars a wife from separating from her 
husband, and another law of Moses, which permits the couple to be sep- 
arated due to their hardness of heart. 6. What’s more is that Moses, in 
this instance, gives laws contrary to those of God: parting is certainly the 
opposite of not parting. Of course, were we to scrutinize the intention with 


5 See Mt 11:27. 

6 See Mt 19:6-8. Ptolemy has reversed the sequence of the quotation — the original 
Matthean passage reads, ““Therefore what God has joined together, let no one separate.’ 
They said to him, ‘Why then did Moses command us to give a certificate of dismissal and 
to divorce her?’ He said to them, ‘It was because you were so hard-hearted that Moses 
allowed you to divorce your wives, but at the beginning it was not so” (Mt 19:6b-8 
NRSV). Additionally, Ptolemy has interpolated the phrase, “God brought this union 
together.” 
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which Moses gave this legislation, we would find that he crafted it not of 
his own free choice, but of necessity, due to the weakness of those to whom 
he legislated. 7. Because these people could not abide by God’s intention, 
which did not allow them to toss away their wives with whom some of 
them were dwelling in a loathsome way, and ran a greater risk of turning 
from this to injustice, and from that to destruction, 8. Moses gave them a 
second law on divorce of his own accord in order to exchange a greater 
evil for a lesser one given the circumstances, since he wanted to extract 
from them this loathsome quality that put them on the brink of destruction. 
g. This way, if they could not abide by the former, at least they could 
abide by the latter and not turn to crimes and vices that would immedi- 
ately lead to their complete and utter ruination. 10. Such was his intention, 
according to which we find him legislating against God. Even if shown here 
through a single example, we have proven, at any rate, that the second law 
indisputably came from Moses himself and that it is contrary to God’s law. 
11. The Savior also makes clear that some of the elders’ traditions are 
interwoven within the law. He says, “For God said, ‘Honor your father and 
your mother so that you will be well.’ 12. But you,” he says, now speaking to 
the elders, “have declared, ‘Whatever support you had from me was a gift 
to God,’ and you voided God’s law because of your own tradition,” namely, 
that of the elders.’ 13. Isaiah pronounced this when he said, “This people 
honors me with their lips, but their heart remains far from me, and they 
worship me in vain, teaching the precepts of humans as their doctrines.”* 
14. We have plainly shown, therefore, from these points that the whole 
law consists of three parts: we can identify the legislation within it belong- 
ing to Moses himself, to the elders, and to God himself. And so, such a 
division of the whole law, made by us here, has disclosed the truth within it. 
5, 1. Furthermore, one part, the law of God himself, consists of three 
parts. The pure legislation is that which is not interwoven with evil, that 
which is properly called “law,” that which the Savior came not to abolish 


7 See Mt 15:4—6. Out of context, the quotation’s meaning is murky. The original Matthean 
passage reads, “For God said, ‘Honor your father and your mother, and, ‘Whoever speaks 
evil of father or mother must surely die.’ But you say that whoever tells father or mother, 
‘Whatever support you might have had from me is given to God,’ then that person need 
not honor the father. So, for the sake of your tradition, you make void the word of God” 
(trans. NRSV). The idea is that the Pharisees and scribes (or as Ptolemy calls them, the 
elders) have exempted those who give honor to God from honoring their parents, which 
Jesus clearly views as a revocation of God’s law. 


8 Is 29:13 (LXX); Mt 15:7-9. 
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but to fulfills (for what he fulfilled was not foreign to him, but required 
fulfillment, since it was not perfect). The second part is that which is inter- 
woven with inferiority and injustice; this is what the Savior annulled since it 
is incompatible with his own nature. 2. The last part is that which was given 
according to the image of spiritual and transcendent realities, the figurative 
and symbolic legislation [whose signification] the Savior changed from the 
perceptible and external to the spiritual and invisible. 

3. The Decalogue” is the law of God, pure and not interwoven with 
inferiority, those ten statements on two tablets divided into a prohibition 
of things from which one must abstain and a command of things that one 
must do. While they do contain pure legislation, they are not perfect and 
were in need of fulfillment by the Savior. 4. The part that is interwoven 
with injustice was established for vengeance and retribution of crimes 
already committed, bidding an eye to be cut out for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth, and to avenge one murder with another."' A second injustice is no 
less an injustice: it differs only in the sequence, but accomplishes the same 
task. 5. Anyhow, this decree both was and is just, given due to the weakness 
of those for whom the law was produced, but incompatible with the nature 
and goodness of the Father of the whole. 6. Perhaps it was appropriate and 
even necessary. For the one who does not want there to be even a single 
murder by saying, “You shall not murder,” commands the murderer to be 
murdered in turn by producing a second law and thereby presiding over 
two murders; even though he prohibited a single one, he forgot himself 
and was cheated by necessity. 7. This is why the Son, once he came from 
him, annulled this part of the law while acknowledging that it too came 
from God. In other passages, he simply counts’} it as belonging to the old 
way of thought," such as when he says, “God said, ‘Let anyone who reviles 
their father or mother be put to death.’”'5 

8. Then there is the law’s figurative part, established according to the 
image of the spiritual and transcendent realities, I mean, the decrees pertain- 
ing to sacrificial offerings, circumcision, the Sabbath, fasting, the Passover 
lamb, the unleavened bread, and the like. 9. Being images and symbols, [the 
signification of] all these things changed once the truth was revealed. Their 


9 See Mt 5:17. 10 Ex 20:1-17; Dt 5:4-21. 11 Lv 24:20-21. 12 Ex 20:13. 
13 Reading katarithmeitai (see K. Holl, Epiphanius, Bande 1-3: Ancoratus und Panarion, GCS 
25 [Leipzig: Heinrichs, 1915], 454) in place of Quispel’s kataruthmeitai. 
14 Israelite religion prior to the Savior’s appearance. 
15 Mt 15:4, quoting Ex 21:17, Lv 20:9. 
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external signification, along with any bodily performance of laws, has been 
nullified while their spiritual signification has been restored; the names 
remain the same while the underlying realities have been altered. 10. For 
the Savior commands us to make offerings, not through irrational animals 
or incenses, but rather through spiritual praises, glorifications, and thanks- 
givings as well as communion with and beneficence toward our neighbor. 
11. He also wants us to undergo circumcision, not of the bodily foreskin 
but of the spiritual heart, 12. and to keep the Sabbath, for he wishes us to be 
at rest from evil works, 13. and to fast. He does not want us to keep a bod- 
ily fast, but a spiritual one in which we renounce all bad things. However, 
we should keep an external fast too, since one accompanied by reason can 
improve the soul so long as it is not done simply to imitate certain people, 
or because of habit, or because of the day, as though a day was set aside for 
this purpose. 14. At the same time, [he wants us to fast] in commemoration 
of the true fast so that those who cannot yet endure the external fast have 
a reminder” of it. 15. The same is true with the Passover lamb and the 
unleavened bread: Paul the apostle makes clear that they are images when 
he says, “Christ was sacrificed as our Passover lamb,” and, “That you may 
be unleavened, not sharing in the yeast” — he means now the evil yeast — 
“but that you may be a new batch.””” 

6, 1. And so, what we confess to be the law of God itself consists of three 
parts in this way. One part was fulfilled by the Savior, for “You shall not 
commit murder,” “You shall not commit adultery,” and “You shall not swear 
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falsely”"® are included in [the Savior’s instruction] to not get angry, to not 
lust, or to not make an oath.” 2. The second part was completely annulled by 
him, for, being interwoven with injustice and having the same task of injus- 
tice, the Savior has annulled “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”** with 
his statements to the contrary. 3. Contrary statements cancel each other out: 
“For I say to you, do not resist the wicked person at all, but if anyone strikes 
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you, turn your other cheek to him too.””! 4. The last part is that which was 
changed and altered from the bodily signification to the spiritual and sym- 
bolic, that which was legislated according to the image of the transcendent 
realities. 5. So long as the truth had not arrived, the images and symbols 
were valuable in that they indicated other underlying realities. But when 


the truth arrived, it became necessary to do things proper to the truth, not 


16 In Greek, anammnésis.'This is the same word as “commemoration” above. 
17 See 1 Cor 5:7. 18 Ex 20:13-14, 16. 19 See Mt 5:22, 28, 34. 
20 Ly 24:20-21. 21 Mt 5.39. 
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to the image. 6. His disciples showed these things, and so did the apostle 
Paul, who demonstrated that one part pertains to images, as we’ve already 
said, through “the Passover lamb for us” and “the unleavened bread,” that 
another part of the law has been interwoven with injustice, saying, “The law 
of the commandments has been abolished in his teachings,”*} and that the 
last part pertains to what is not interwoven with the inferior, saying, “The 
law is holy, and the commandment is holy, just, and good.”*4 7, 1. In short, I 
think that you have sufficiently seen how human legislation has crept in and 
how the law of God itself consists of three parts. 

2. It remains for us to say who this law-giving God could possibly be. 
However, if you were listening carefully, I think that you may have picked 
up on it from my earlier statements. 3. For if it was given neither by the 
perfect God himself (as we instructed you) nor indeed by the devil (what 
a sacrilegious statement that would be!), then the lawgiver must be some- 
one other than these two. 4. He is the craftsman and creator of the uni- 
verse and its contents. Since he is different from the essences of the other 
two, and since he is appointed between them, he rightly bears the name 
of “Intermediary.”*s 5. If the perfect God is good according to his own 
nature, as he most certainly is (for our Savior declared that his own Father, 
whom he made known, is the only good God),*° and if the one who is the 
Adversary by nature is evil and wicked, since he is characterized by injus- 
tice, then [the Intermediary] is properly said to be just, since he stands 
between them, being neither good nor indeed evil nor unjust, but a judge 
of righteousness in his own right. 6. And this God will be inferior to the 
perfect God and less than his righteousness inasmuch as he is begotten 
and not unbegotten (for there is one unbegotten, the Father, from whom 
all things come’ because all things depend on him in their own way), and 
he will be greater than and superior to the Adversary, since he naturally is 
of a different essence and nature than the essence of each of these. 7. The 
Adversary’s essence is corruption and darkness (for it is material and varie- 
gated), but the unbegotten Father of the entirety’s essence is incorruption 
and self-existent light, simple and singular. The Intermediary’s essence, 
while presenting a certain double power, is an image of the better. 


22 1 Cor 5:7. 23 Epha:rs. 24 Rom 7:12. 

25 Within Ptolemy’s cosmology, the Intermediary is the God of the Middle, where the just 
find final repose. For comparison, see Irenaeus’s account in Against Heresies 1.4.1-1.5.4, 
1.7.4, 1.8.4. 

26 See Mt 19:17. 27 See x Cor 8:6. 
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8. Now, since it is in the nature of the good to beget and produce things 
that are similar and the same in essence to itself, don’t let this disturb you 
in your willingness to learn how these natures — one of corruption and one 
of the Intermediary, now established as entities of different essences — have 
come to exist from the one source of all things, which we acknowledge and 
believe to be simple, unbegotten, incorruptible, and good. g. If God grants 
it, you will learn for yourself the source and beginning of these things in 
due time, as you are worthy of the apostolic tradition that we too have 
received in succession, along with the power to measure all assertions with 
the teaching of our Savior. 10. I have not exhausted myself in these brief 
statements to you, my sister Flora. I have written a concise composition 
and at the same time discussed the subject sufficiently. These things will 
be of great service to you in the future if, like rich and fertile soil that has 
received viable seeds, you use them to bear fruit.** 


28 See Mt 13:23. 
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The Gospel of Truth 
Translated by Ellen Muehlberger 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most intriguing texts from the ancient world, the Gospel of Truth 
as it has survived is a reflection of not one but two different and important 
periods in early Christianity. The first is the intellectually and theologi- 
cally fertile moment of the second century, during which writers such as 
Justin Martyr and Marcion of Sinope were working out the relationship 
of God the Father to the Son. This text was composed some time during 
the middle of that century, either by Valentinus, a popular and challenging 
teacher at Rome, or by one of his followers. Written in Greek, the Gospel 
is an exposition on the relationship between the Father, the Son, and the 
world as it exists; it reflects on the limits and failures of materiality while 
it explains how the divine being can have contact with this material world 
and even redeem it. Though its heady theory of names and signification 
can make for slow reading, the Gospel of Truth is an excellent example of 
just how complex and philosophically minded some very early Christian 
writers were. The Gospel of Truth was not universally welcomed despite 
its wide circulation: Irenaeus of Lyons knew and condemned it in his late 
second-century work. 

More recently, scholars have focused on how the Gospel of Truth can 
reveal significant information about another period in early Christian his- 
tory, namely the fourth century. The original Greek of the text did not 
survive, but two different Coptic translations circulated in fourth-century 
Egypt. This English translation is made from one of those, which was cop- 
ied almost in full into a collection of works now known as Nag Hammadi 
Codex I or the Jung Codex. Scholars have noted how in this collection the 
Gospel of Truth was deliberately given pride of place, coming third among 
five texts, or in the middle of them (The Prayer of the Apostle Paul and The 
Secret Book of James preface the Gospel, while The Treatise on the Resurrection 
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and The Tripartite Tractate follow it). Its place as an important work in this 
codex has led scholars to wonder what the codex and the selection of works 
in it can tell us about those late ancient Coptic-speaking Christians who 
chose to preserve it in this way. 

The text translated below is based on the edition of Bentley Layton, 
ed., Coptic Gnostic Chrestomathy: A Selection of Coptic Texts with Grammatical 
Analysis and Glossary (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 138-153. 


TRANSLATION 


The gospel of truth is a joy to those who have received the gift from the 
Father of truth, to know him by the power of the word that came forth 
from the entirety, which is in the thought and mind of the Father.’ He is 
the one called “savior,” the name of the deed he will do, which is to redeem 
those who were without knowledge of the Father. The name of the gospel 
is the appearance of hope, the discovery of those who seek him. 

Since the entirety pursued the one from whom they had come — even 
as the entirety resided within him, the uncontainable, inconceivable one 
who is better than every thought — this ignorance about the Father caused 
agitation and fear. Then the agitation solidified, like fog, so that none were 
able to see. As a result, error became strong and acted in vain on the matter 
belonging to her. Not knowing the truth, she existed as a formed thing, 
preparing beautifully and powerfully a substitute for the truth. But this 
was no humiliation for the uncontainable, inconceivable one, because the 
agitation and forgetfulness and [even] the formed falsehood were noth- 
ing. Established truth is changeless, indisturbable, and not ornamental. 
Therefore, despise error. 

Thus, she came to have no root. She was in a fog about the Father, exist- 
ing there and preparing works, instances of forgetfulness and fears, so she 
could lure and make captives of those in the middle. Error’s own forget- 
fulness was not apparent. It does not act [. . .]’ with the Father. It is not 
with the Father that forgetfulness came to exist, but indeed, it was on his 
account that it came to exist. That which exists in him is in fact knowledge, 
which appeared so that forgetfulness could be destroyed and the Father 


1 “Entirety” in this text translates pléroma, a transliterated Greek word that could also be 
rendered “the fullness,” “the whole,” or “the entire known cosmos.” 
2 There are a few letters missing here in the text. 
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be known. Since forgetfulness came to exist because the Father was not 
known, forgetfulness will no longer exist the moment the Father is known. 

This is the gospel of the one who is sought. He revealed it to those who 
are complete through the mercies of the Father. The hidden mystery, Jesus 
the Christ — he is the one through whom he illumined those who were in the 
dark because of forgetfulness. He illumined them and gave them a path. 
The path is the truth of which he informed them. As a result, error was 
angry at him and pursued him; she was disturbed by him and became idle. 

He was nailed to a tree and became the fruit of the knowledge of the 
Father. Yet he was not destroyed because it was eaten. Instead, it allowed 
those who ate to rejoice in its discovery: he found them in himself, and he 
was found in them. The uncontainable, inconceivable one, the Father, the 
complete, the one who produced the entirety: since the entirety is in him, 
but the entirety lacks him (he contained their completion in himself, which 
he had not given to the entirety), the Father was not envious. For what 
kind of envy can there be between him and his members? Even if the realm 
received their completion, they would not be able to [. . .] the Father. He 
contained their completion in himself, allowing it to them as a return to 
him and as knowledge, one in completion. He is the one who constructed 
the entirety, and the entirety is in him, and the entirety lacked him, as one 
who is unknown to certain people and desires that they know him and love 
him. For what did the entirety lack, if not knowledge of the Father? 

He became a guide, at rest and at leisure. In schools he came to the 
middle and spoke the word, acting as a teacher. Those who are wise only 
in their minds came to test him, but he shamed them because they were 
empty. They hated him because they were not truly wise. After all of these, 
the little children came; it is they who possess the proper knowledge of the 
Father. When they were strengthened, they received instruction about 
the forms of the Father’s face. They knew and were known. They received 
glory and gave glory. The living book of the living, written in the thought 
and mind of the Father, appeared in their hearts. Since the initial establish- 
ment of the entirety, it has been among his incomprehensible things — this 
which no one is able to take up, since it is established that the one who 
takes it will be killed. Nothing could appear among those who trust in 
salvation if that book had not come into the middle. For this reason, the 
merciful and faithful Jesus exercised patience, accepting labors up to and 
including taking up that book, since he knew that death for him would be 
life for many. 
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As in the case of a will that is not yet open, where the property’ of the 
deceased master remains hidden, so too is the entirety, which has been 
hidden. As the Father of the entirety is invisible — alone in himself, in 
whom every path proceeds — so Jesus appeared. He clothed himself in that 
book; he was nailed to a tree; he published the edict of the Father on the 
cross. Oh, what a great teaching: drawing himself down to death, even as 
he is clothed in eternal life! He divested himself of the perishing rags and 
clothed himself in what is imperishable, which no one is able to take from 
him.? Going down the empty paths of fear, he passed by’ those who were 
stripped naked because of forgetfulness and, being both knowledge and 
completion, he read out that which is in the heart [. . .] which [. . .] show 
those who receive instruction. So those who will receive instruction are 
the living, writing in the book of the living. They learn about themselves 
alone, receiving themselves in the Father, and turning themselves to him 
once again. 

Since the completion of the entirety is in the Father, it is necessary that 
the entirety go to him. Then, when each one knows, he receives them as 
his and he draws them to himself. For the one without knowledge is lack- 
ing and what he lacks is great, since he lacks the thing that would complete 
him. Since the completion of the entirety exists in the Father, it is necessary 
that the entirety go to him so that each receives what belongs to him. It was 
he who inscribed these things first, preparing them to be given to the ones 
who came from him. 

The ones whose names he knew beforehand were called at the end as 
ones with knowledge. He is the one whose name the Father proclaimed. 
For the one whose name has not yet been spoken is without knowledge. In 
what way could anyone be able to hear if his name has not been read? For 
the one without knowledge to the last is a formed thing of forgetfulness, 
and he will perish with it. Why else do these shameful people not have their 
own names or voices? So, whoever possesses knowledge is from above: in 
the moment he is called, he hears and replies; he turns to the caller and 
goes to him. He even understands how he is called. Having knowledge, he 
does the will of the one who called him; he desires to please him and to 
receive rest. 

The name of such a person becomes his own. The one who knows in this 
way understands where he came from and where he will go. He understands 


3 In Greek, ousia. 4 See 1 Cor 15:53. 5 See Mk 6:48; Gospel of Thomas 42. 
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it like someone who, having got drunk, turns away from his intoxication, 
and having returned to himself, establishes those that are his own. He has 
brought many back from error, going before them on their paths — paths 
they had deserted when they received error. (This happened because of the 
depth of the one who surrounds every path, while not being surrounded 
himself.) It was a great marvel that they were in the Father while they knew 
him not? and that they were able to come forth on their own, since they 
were not able to contain him or to know the one in whom they were. 

For his will had not yet come forth from him, since he made it appear 
as an instance of knowledge with which everything that emanated from 
him agreed — that is, knowledge of the living book, which he made appear 
at the end to the Aeons as its writings. When it appears, they speak. They 
are not places for the voice, nor are they writings without sound for 
someone to read aloud and then think of vanity. Instead, they are writ- 
ings of truth, speaking and knowing themselves alone. Each writing is a 
complete truth, like a complete book comprising texts written in unity, the 
Father having written them for the Aeons so that by the writings in it, the 
Aeons would know the Father. 


His wisdom pays attention to the word. 

His teaching speaks to him. 

His knowledge revealed him. 

His longsuffering acts as a crown on his head. 
His joy agrees with him. 

His glory exalted him. 

His form revealed him. 

His rest has taken him to itself. 

His love has made a body for him. 

His trust prevailed over him. 


‘Thus the word of the Father reaches down in the entirety, as the fruit of his 
heart and the face of his will, both bearing the entirety in himself, choosing 
it, as well as receiving the face of the entirety, purifying it and bringing it 
back up to the Father, up to the Mother, Jesus, delight without beginning. 
The Father uncovers his bosom; his bosom is the Holy Spirit, manifesting 
his secret; his secret is his Son. This is all so that the aeons might know 
the Father from his very core and might stop becoming worn out as they 


6 Jn 1:5. 
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search for him. Instead, may they rest in him, knowing that he is rest, as he 
has filled the lack and dissolved the outward form.’ His outward form is the 
cosmos in which he served. 

For wherever envy exists alongside contention, there is lack; where unity 
exists, though, there is completion. Since the lack came to exist because the 
Father was not known, when he does come to be known, the lack will no 
longer exist. Like a person’s ignorance: when he comes to know, his igno- 
rance is dissolved. As with darkness, which dissolves when light appears, so 
too it is with the lack, which dissolves in the process of completion. From 
that moment, the outward form no longer appears, but dissolves in the 
agreement of unity. For now, though, their deeds are abandoned, scattered. 
When unity completes the paths, then each will gather himself in unity. In 
knowledge, each will purify himself from diversity into unity, eating the 
material in itself like fire: darkness into light, death into life. Since these 
things happened to each one of us, it is fitting for us to think about the 
entirety, letting this house be holy and tranquil in unity. 

When people move away from a place, if they have vessels that are not 
good in spots, they get broken, but the master of the house does not suffer 
loss. Instead, he rejoices, because in the place of the defective vessels, those 
that are intact are in fact complete. This is the judgment that has come 
from above, having judged every person, a drawn, double-edged sword that 
cuts this way and that, as the word that is in the heart of those who speak it 
has come to the middle. It is not solely a voice, but also has a body. A great 
disturbance came to exist among the vessels, as some have emptied, while 
others are half-full; others are provided for; others are removed; some are 
cleansed, and others are broken. 

Every path moved and was disturbed, since they had neither order nor 
stability. Error was anxious, not understanding what she should do. She 
was troubled, mourning, and cried out that she understood nothing. Then 
knowledge, which is her ruin and the ruin of all her emanations, approached 
her. Error is empty; there is nothing in her. Truth came to the middle; all 
of its emanations recognize it. They greeted the Father truly with com- 
plete power that joined them with the Father. For everyone loves truth, 
because truth is the Father’s mouth; his tongue is the Holy Spirit. The one 
who clings to the truth clings to the Father’s mouth; it is from his tongue 
that such a person receives the Holy Spirit, which is the appearance of the 


7 In Greek, schema. 
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Father and his revelation to his Aeons. He manifested what was hidden in 
himself and he interpreted it. For who contains except the Father alone? 

Every path is his emanation. They knew they came from him, like 
children from a complete human being; they knew that they had not yet 
received form or name. It is when the Father bears each one that each 
receives the form of his knowledge. Otherwise, though they are in him, 
they know him not.* The Father, for his part, is complete, knowing every 
path within himself. If he wills, that which he wills appears; he gives it form 
and he gives it name. And he gives it name and causes it to exist. 

Those who have not yet come into existence are ignorant about the one 
who set them in order. I am not saying, though, that those who have not 
yet come into existence are nothing. Instead, they exist in the one who is 
going to will them to exist if he wills, so to speak, at a future time. When 
all things had not yet appeared, he himself knew what would come forth 
from him. The fruit that has not yet appeared, though, knows nothing nor 
does it do anything. 

This way, every path that exists in the Father is from the one who exists, 
the one who set himself standing apart from that which does not exist. 
That which has no root has no fruit, but if it thinks to itself, “I have come 
to exist,” then it will dissolve on its own. As a result, the one who did not 
exist will not come to exist. So what does he wish it to think? That “I came 
to exist in the manner of shadows and illusions of the night.” The illumi- 
nation of the light shines on the fear of the one who received this, that one 
who knew himself to be nothing. In this way, they were ignorant of the 
Father; he was the one they did not see. Since he inspired fear and distur- 
bance and instability and two-mindedness and division, there was much 
disillusionment acting through him on them, along with empty ignorance, 
so that they lay themselves to sleep and find themselves in disturbing 
dreams — running to a place, without the strength necessary to outdistance 
others pursuing them; giving out a hail of blows, or receiving blows; hav- 
ing fallen from high places, or being drawn upward in the air without any 
wings; other times, some people are killing them (but no one is actually 
pursuing them), or they are killing their neighbors and are defiled with 
their blood — until they awaken. The ones who were in all these disturbing 
situations did not see anything, since these things were in fact nothing. So 
those who cast away ignorance as if it were sleep reckon it to be nothing. 


8 Jn 1:5. 
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Nor do they reckon its other components to be established things. Instead, 
they leave them behind like a dream in the night: it is the knowledge of the 
Father they consider as the light. This is the way that each one who was 
at one time ignorant acted: as if he were sleeping. And the one who gains 
knowledge? As if he awakened. It is good for a person to return to himself 
and awaken. And blessed is the one who opens the eyes of those who are 
blind. And the hastening spirit ran to him when he raised him; he lent a 
hand to the one lying on the ground, causing him to stand on his feet, since 
he had not yet arisen. 

He gave them a way to understand the knowledge from the Father and 
the appearance of his Son. For when they saw him and listened to him, 
he allowed them to taste and smell and touch the beloved Son. He had 
appeared, informing them about the Father, the uncontained one; he 
inspired them with that which is in the thought, performing his will. When 
many received the light, they turned to him because they were strangers, 
they had not seen his image, and they did not know his material form, 
because he came in a fleshly form. Nothing impeded him, since imperish- 
ability is also incomprehensibility. He was also speaking in new terms, yet 
was speaking that which was in the heart of the Father; he brought forth 
the word without lack; light spoke directly from his mouth. And his voice 
gave birth to life. He gave them thought and wisdom and mercy and salva- 
tion and the powerful spirit from eternity and the sweetness of the Father. 
He did away with punishments and scourges, since they were the things 
by which many went astray to others who were short on mercy, in error 
and in bondage. And with power, he dissolved their bonds and gave them 
birth in knowledge. He came to act as a path for those who had strayed, as 
knowledge for those who were ignorant, as discovery for those who were 
seeking, as strength for those who were trembling, and as cleansing for 
those who were defiled. 

He is the shepherd who left behind the ninety-nine sheep who had not 
strayed; he came and sought the one who had strayed.’ He rejoiced when he 
found it, because ninety-nine is a number held in the left hand. When the 
one is found, though, the entire number changes to the right.'° Thus, 
the one who lacks the one (that is, the entire right hand, which draws that 


9 See Mt 18:12-14 and Lk 15:1-7. 
10 Here, the author is making symbolic use of an ancient system of counting on the hands, 
in which ninety-nine is indicated by a configuration of the left hand, but one hundred is 
shown using the right hand. 
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which is lacking) receives it from the left side and draws it to the right. And 
thus the number becomes one hundred.'' This is the Father who worked 
even on the Sabbath: he revived the sheep he discovered after it had fallen 
into a pit when he brought it up from the pit. May you understand deeply 
what the Sabbath is, since you are the children of deep understanding. It is 
not fitting for salvation to be idle during the Sabbath. 

May you speak out about the day above, which has no night, and of the 
sun that does not set because it is complete. Speak out from your heart 
that you are the complete day and that the light that does not cease dwells 
in you. Speak about the truth with those who seek it and about knowl- 
edge with those who sinned in their error. Make firm the feet of those 
who have slipped; reach out your hands to the sick. Feed the hungry and 
give rest to the weary. Rouse those who wish to rise; wake yourselves from 
sleep. For you are wisdom that draws. If the strong person acts in this way, 
he becomes stronger. Pay attention to yourselves; do not pay attention to 
others, namely, those things you have cast off. Do not come back to what 
you have vomited out so you can eat it.'* Do not be moth-eaten; do not be 
worm-infested. For you have already separated from them. Do not become 
a place for the devil, since you have already left him idle. Do not strengthen 
the obstacles that are falling, like a person who sets up obstacles. For the 
one without judgment is nothing. Be more violent with him than with a 
just person, since he acts as if he is without judgment, but the just person 
acts toward others as if he is just. And so, do the will of the Father your- 
selves, since you are from him. 

For the Father is sweet and in his will lies the good. He has knowledge of 
that which is yours, those very things on which you yourself rest. For from 
their fruits your things are known, since the children of the Father them- 
selves are his fragrance; they are from the grace of his face. Consequently, 
the Father loves his fragrance, and he makes it appear in every place. As it 
mixes with matter, he grants his fragrance to the light. And in his silence, he 
places it above every form of sound. For it is not the ears that smell the fra- 
grance, but the spirit that has the sense of smell, and it draws the fragrance 
to itself for itself and dips down into the fragrance of the Father. For he is 
its place, and he takes it down to the place whence it came — from the first 
cold fragrance. It is a psychic formed thing, acting like cold water which 


11 Here, the manuscript includes what appears to be a gloss to explain this illustration using 
hand-counting: “This is the symbol of the sound of the numbers.” 
12 Prv 26:11. 
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has sunk into friable soil; those who see it think it is only soil."3 Afterward, 
it dissolves once again when a wind blows and it becomes warm. And so, 
cold fragrances are from division. Thus, faith came; it dissolved division 
and brought the warm fullness of love, so that coldness could not come 
back. It, instead, is a unity of complete thought. 

This is the report of the good news of the discovery of the fullness for 
those who strain toward the salvation coming from above. Their hope, 
toward which they strain, strains toward them. Their image is a light with- 
out shadow. Indeed, at that moment, the fullness is moving toward arrival. 
The lack in matter did not come to exist through the eternity of the Father 
who comes to the time of lack. Of course, no one could say that the imper- 
ishable one would arrive in such a way. But the depth of the Father has 
multiplied and the thought of error is not in him. It is a sinking thing. 
But it is a thing that is easy to remove in the discovery of the one who has 
come to the thing he will bring back to himself. 

For the bringing back is called “repentance.” As a result the incorrupti- 
bility blew and it followed the one who had sinned so that he might have 
rest. For forgiveness is the remainder for the light in the lack, the word of 
the fullness. For the doctor runs to the place where sickness is, because that 
is his will. The one who is lacking then does not hide it, since another has 
that which he lacks. Likewise, the fullness, which is without lack, fills the 
lack of the one with what it has given, so to fill the one who lacks; thus, he 
might receive grace. When he lacked, he did not have grace. Thus, small- 
ness was what came to exist where grace was not. When this small thing was 
received, the one who lacked appeared to act as fullness, which is to say, the 
discovery of the light of truth that shines on the person: he is immutable. 

For this, Christ was proclaimed in their midst: so that those who have 
been disturbed might receive return, and that he might anoint them with 
ointment. The ointment is the pity of the Father, who will have mercy on 
them. So the ones whom he anointed are those who were complete. For the 
full vessels are the ones that generally get anointed. When the ointment of 
one of them is dissolved, then the vessel becomes empty, and the reason it 
is lacking is the fact of its no longer being anointed." In that time, a puff 


13 This seems to be a metaphor about soil that has absorbed water, but appears to be only 
soil; those who see it forget it contains water, and that water can evaporate and go away 
with the right conditions (wind and heat, especially). 

14 The author here uses a story about the porosity of clay jars, which require oil or wax to 


make them watertight, to explain how the ointment Christ gives will keep the anointed 
full and without lack. 
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[of wind] and the power that is in it draws it off; for the one without lack, 
its seal does not separate from it, nor does it [lose anything and] become 
empty. Instead, the one lacking is filled again by the complete Father. He 
is good. He knows his plants, because it was he who planted them in his 
garden.'s His garden is his place of rest. 

This is the completion of the thought of the Father, and these are the 
words of his rumination. Each of his words is the deed of his one will alone 
and the manifestation of his word. Since they comprised the deep of his 
thought, the word that was first to come forth, he made them, and a mind 
that spoke the word and a silent grace, appear. It was called “thought” since 
they existed in it when they were not yet apparent. And so it happened 
that it was the first to come forth, at the time that pleased the will of the 
one who willed it. The will is that in which the Father rests and that which 
pleases him. Nothing comes to exist apart from him, nor does anything 
exist apart from the will of the Father. 

Rather, his will is incomprehensible. His will is his footstep, and no one 
will understand it, nor does it exist such that anyone could observe it in 
order to grasp him. When he wills, that which he wills is this (even if the 
sight is not at all pleasing before God): the will of the Father. For he knows 
all their beginnings and their ends, because at their end he will greet them. 
The end, then, is the reception of knowledge about that which is hidden. 
This, then, is the Father, the one from whom the beginning came forth, and 
the one to whom all who came forth from him will return. They appeared 
for glory and rejoicing in his name. 

The name of the Father is the Son. It was he who, in the beginning, gave 
a name to that which came forth from him, being the same. And he bore 
him as a Son. He gave him his name, which he possessed. He is the one in 
whom the Father possesses everything existing near him. He possesses the 
name; he possesses the Son. It is possible for him to be seen, but the name 
is invisible, for it alone is the invisible mystery that is coming to ears full on 
account of him. But the name of the Father cannot be spoken; it appears in 
a Son. Thus, great is the name! Who is able to proclaim his name, then, the 
great name, apart from him alone whose name it is, and the children of 
the name, in whom the name of the Father was resting, and they were in 
turn resting in his name? 


15 The author has transliterated a Greek word in the text as paradissos, which means 
5 , 
“garden,” but has the obvious connotation of paradise. 
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Since the Father never came into existence, he alone is the one who bore 
it for himself: a name in the beginning, when he had not yet set the Aeons 
in order, so that the name of the Father could rule them as lord — that is 
to say, the true name, established in his command in complete power. For 
the name is not from words or designations, but is instead invisible. He 
gave a name to him alone, seeing him alone, being the only one capable of 
giving him a name, because that which does not exist does not have a name. 
(What name would be given to one who does not exist?) Rather, he who 
exists exists alongside his name. He alone knows it [. .. and knows] how to 
name. It is the Father. The Son is his name. Thus he did not hide it in the 
act, but it existed. 

The Son alone gave names. The name belongs to the Father, just like 
the name of the Father is the Son. Or else, where would he find a name 
apart from the Father? But perhaps someone will say to his companion: 
“Who would give a name to the one who existed first before him? Isn’t it 
that names are typically given by parents to their offspring?” First, then, 
it is fitting for us to think about what a name is, since it is the true name. 
Then it is not the name from the Father, because it is he who is the name of 
the Lord. Moreover, he did not receive the name on loan, like others had, 
according to the customary way of each who will be produced. Rather, this 
is the lord of names. There is no other to whom he has given it. Instead, 
it is unnameable and unpronounceable, until such time that the complete 
one alone speaks it. This is the one capable of speaking his name and see- 
ing him. And so, when it pleased him that his name, which he loved, is his 
son, he gave his name to him who came from the deep. He said his secrets, 
knowing that the Father was without evil. As a result, in fact, he brought 
this one forth, so that he could speak about the place and his resting place 
from which he had come, so he could glorify the fullness, the greatness of 
his name, and the sweetness of the Father. 

Each one will speak about the place whence he came forth and about 
the share according to which he received his establishment. Each will run 
to return again and to receive from that place, the place where they stood, 
tasting that place, and taking nourishment and growing. And his own place 
of rest is his fullness. And so all the emanations of the Father are in the 
fullness. And all the emanations are their rest, in the one who causes all of 
them to sprout in him. He gave them their ordinances. So each appeared 
since they were from their own thought. For the place to which they send 
their thought is their root; that root bears them heavenward, through all 
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the elevated places, to the Father. They possess his head, which acts as rest 
for them. And they keep themselves near him, receiving, so to speak, the 
kisses from his mouth."¢ 

Now, they do not actually appear this way, for they are not above them- 
selves, nor do they lack the glory of the Father. Neither do they think him 
small, or bitter or angry, but rather they think of him as one without evil, 
undisturbed, a sweetness that knows all paths before they come to exist. 
And he does not need to receive instruction. 

This is the way of those who possess the things from above, from the 
greatness without interruption, as they stretch toward the one alone, to 
the complete one who acts as Mother to them. And they do not go down 
to hell,'7 nor do they possess envy, nor groaning; death is not present in 
them. But they rest in the one who rests, neither tiring nor twisting in the 
presence of truth. 

In fact, they are the truth. And the Father exists in them; they are com- 
plete in the Father, being undivided in that which is truly good, not lending 
lack to anything, but lending rest and being refreshed in the spirit. They 
will listen to their root, giving time to those things in which one might find 
one’s root and not melt his soul. This is the place of the blessed ones. It is 
their place. 

So let the others remaining in their places understand that it is not fit- 
ting for me to say anything else, existing as I do in the place of rest. But 
he is the one in whom I will exist and give my time in every moment — to 
the Father of the entirety and the true brothers, those on whom the love 
of the Father is poured and in whom nothing of him lacks. ‘They, indeed, 
are those who appear in truth, existing in the true and eternal life, speak- 
ing about the complete light, which is filled with the seed of the Father, 
which is both in his heart and in the fullness. His spirit rejoices in him and 
glorifies the one in whom he existed, because he is good. And his children 
are complete and worthy of his name. In fact, with respect to the Father, 
children like these are the ones he wills. 


16 Sg 1:2. 

17 In Coptic, amnte, which in the second century would connote a place like Hades, but 
in the fourth century, when the codex in which the Gospel of Truth survived was created, 
would connote something more like a Christian Hell. 
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Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies 
I.22.I-1.22.2, 2.28.1-2.28.9, 
and 4.20.1-4.20.8 


Translated by Anthony Briggman 


INTRODUCTION 


We first learn of Irenaeus from a letter he carried to Eleutherius, bishop 
of Rome, from the churches of Vienne and Lyons which were seeking 
a peaceful resolution to the Montanist controversy.’ The letter intro- 
duced Irenaeus as an esteemed presbyter in their community. By the time 
Irenaeus returned from his embassy a severe persecution (ca. 177) of the 
churches in Vienne and Lyons had claimed the lives of many, including 
that of Pothinus, the aged bishop of Lyons. Irenaeus was installed as his 
successor. 

We know little about the new bishop of Lyons. We do know he was not 
a native of Roman Gaul, where Vienne and Lyons were located, but rather 
from Asia Minor. Irenaeus tells of seeing and hearing in his early youth 
Polycarp, the bishop of Smyrna (d.ca. 155), a disciple of the apostle John. At 
some point he left Asia Minor for points west, likely spending time in Rome 
before arriving in the vicinity of Vienne and Lyons. Irenaeus’s death is usu- 
ally dated to the first few years of the third century. He is commemorated 
as a martyr, but evidence for his martyrdom is late, the earliest possible 
testimony coming from the pen of Jerome nearly two hundred years later. 

Eusebius of Caesarea’s Ecclesiastical History credits Irenaeus with vari- 
ous treatises, but only two have come down to us: a short work entitled 
Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, long thought to be lost until an Armenian 
translation was discovered in 1904, and the work for which he is best known, 
A Refutation and Overthrow of Knowledge Falsely So-Called - more commonly 


1 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 5.4.2. 
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referred to as Against Heresies. The original Greek version of the five books 
that constitute Against Heresies was available to Armenian translators in the 
sixth century and was read by Photius in Baghdad in the ninth century, but 
has since disappeared. Of the original Greek all that remains are extracts, 
some lengthy, preserved in the works of other writers, and a few fragments 
in papyri. The fourth and fifth books of Against Heresies are preserved in 
Armenian in the same manuscript that holds his Proof: Fortunately a Latin 
translation was made of the original Greek during the third or fourth cen- 
tury. Versions of this translation have come down to us in nine Latin man- 
uscripts, copied between the ninth and sixteenth centuries, which, when 
taken together, preserve the work in its entirety. 

The following selections come from the first, second, and fourth books 
of Against Heresies (AH). They show Irenaeus to be not just a polemicist 
bent on defeating his Gnostic and Marcionite opponents, though he cer- 
tainly was that, but also a theologian intent on preserving the tradition of 
the faith by promulgating his own theological account. The first selection 
from Book 1 presents a recitation of the rule of truth, which Irenaeus says 
was passed down to the baptized and which he regards as the standard by 
which theological accounts are measured. At its heart lies the confession of 
one almighty God, who made all things by his own Word, both visible and 
invisible. The second selection from Book 2 comes from a short discus- 
sion of theological method and underscores the perils and possibilities of 
theological inquiry. Irenaeus contends that human beings can know some 
reasons (or causes) for why celestial and terrestrial (spiritual and material) 
things are the way they are, but not all, because the human capacity for 
knowledge is limited. His understanding of the divine nature as simple and 
atemporal emerges through his polemic, as does his insistence on the cor- 
ollary that the generation of the Word/Son cannot be understood as having 
a course of production. The third selection from Book 4 contains the most 
constructive theological statement of the three. It includes his well-known 
identification of the Son and Holy Spirit, the Word and Wisdom, as the 
Hands of God. The creative agency that Irenaeus ascribes to God’s Hands, 
the Son and Holy Spirit, secures their distinction as well as their equal 
divinity with the Father, for elsewhere he declares creation to be an activity 
proper to God. Similarly, he founds the capacity to reveal God the Father 
on the Son’s relationship with him, a point that would also seem to bear on 
the status of the Holy Spirit. But this passage is not all about Trinitarian 
theology, for at its very center lies Irenaeus’s discussion of the visio Dei 
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that awaits believers as well as his enduring dictum that “life comes from 
participation in God, and participation in God is to see God and to enjoy 
his goodness.”* 

The following translation is based upon the critical edition of A. 
Rousseau et al., Irénée de Lyon: Contre les Hérésies, Sources chrétiennes 100, 
263, 264, 293, and 294 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1965-1982). 


TRANSLATION 
Against Heresies Book 1.22.1-1.22.2 


22, 1. We maintain the rule of truth, which is that “there is one God” 
almighty, who established all things by his Word, who arranged and made 
all things from nothing so that they might exist.3 As scripture says, “By the 
Word of the Lord the heavens were established, and by the Spirit of his 
mouth all their power,”* and again, “All things were made by him, and with- 
out him nothing was made.”5 Now from “all things” nothing is excepted: 
the Father made all things by him, whether visible or invisible, whether 
objects of sense or intelligence, whether temporal on account of the econ- 
omy or eternal. He did not make all things by angels, nor by any powers 
which were separated from his thought, for the God of all things needs 
nothing. Rather, by his Word and Spirit he makes, disposes, and governs all 
things, and gives existence to them all. It is he who made the world — for 
the world is part of “all things”; it is he who formed man. He is the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, above whom there 
is no other God, or Beginning, or Power, or Pleroma.° He is the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as we shall demonstrate. In maintaining this rule, 
then, we can easily prove, although they say a great variety and multitude 
of things, that they have deviated from the truth. For almost all heretics, 
however many they are, say that there is one God. Even so, they change 
him by flawed thinking, revealing themselves as ungrateful to him who 
made them as even the pagans do through idolatry. They scorn the work 
formed by God, objecting to their own salvation, revealing themselves as 
their own most bitter accusers and false witnesses. Even they will rise in the 


2 AH 4.20.5. 3 Hermas, Shepherd, Mandate 1.1. 

4 Ps 32(33):6. 5 Jn 1:3. 

6 The term pléroma, “full measure,” refers to the totality of the Aeons, numbering thirty in 
all, envisioned in the Ptolemaic system that Irenaeus recounts. 
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flesh, although they are unwilling, in order to acknowledge the power of 
him who raises them from the dead, but they shall not be numbered among 
the just on account of their own unbelief. 

2 Since, therefore, the disclosure and proof against all heretics is varied 
and manifold, and since our purpose is to respond to all of them accord- 
ing to their own character, we have judged it necessary first to relate their 
source and root, so that knowing their most sublime “Abyss,”’ you may 
understand the tree from which such fruits have fallen. 


Against Heresies 2.28.1-2.28.9 


28, 1. Having, therefore, the rule itself of truth, and the testimony about 
God having been placed in the open, we ought not, by misdirection 
through questions concerning some things or by confident solutions con- 
cerning others, abandon the firm and true knowledge of God. Instead, we 
ought to pursue the solution of the questions in the following way: it is 
proper to exercise ourselves by inquiring into the mystery and economy of 
God, to be increased in the love of him who has done and is doing so much 
on account of us, and to never be separated from that conviction which is 
most clearly proclaimed that this one alone is truly God and Father, who 
has made this world, formed man, gave growth to his creation, and calls 
his own from the least to the greatest who are in his presence. In the same 
way, he brings an infant — who was conceived in the womb - into the light 
of the sun, and stores wheat — after he has strengthened it on the stalk — in 
the barn. For there is one and the same Creator who formed the womb and 
created the sun, and one and the same Lord who brought up the stalk, and 
by increasing the wheat multiplied it, and prepared the barn. 

2. Even if we cannot find solutions for all the things which are sought 
in the scriptures, nevertheless let us not seek after another God beyond 
him who exists: for that is the greatest impiety. We ought to leave things 
so great as these to God who made us, knowing very well that the scrip- 
tures are indeed perfect, since they were spoken by the Word of God 
and his Spirit. As for us, however, as much as we are inferior to and more 
recent than the Word of God and his Spirit, so much do we also lack the 


7 In Latin, bythum, a transliterated Greek word. This word may also be translated 
“Profundity.” It is one of the names that Valentinians ascribe to the first Aeon (for 
example, AH 1.1.1), who is the source of all things, including the rest of the Aeons, and is 
superior to the Creator of the world. 
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knowledge of his mysteries. And it is not surprising that we endure this 
[ignorance] with regard to spiritual and celestial matters and with regard 
to those things which have to be revealed, seeing that even among those 
things which are at our feet (I speak of those which are a part of this 
creation, which are touched and seen by us and are with us) many escape 
our knowledge. These are the very things we entrust to God, for it is fitting 
that he surpasses all. For what if we try to explain the cause of the rise of 
the Nile? We can certainly say many things, some perhaps persuasive, oth- 
ers perhaps not; but indeed whatever is true and certain and firm belongs 
to God. Even the dwelling place of the birds themselves, which come to 
us in springtime but promptly go back in autumn, escapes our knowledge 
although it is in this very world. Again, what can we explain about the surge 
and ebb of the ocean, although it is understood to have a certain cause? 
Or what can we say about those things which are beyond it, what are they 
like? What, moreover, can we say about how the rain, lightning, thunder, 
the gathering of clouds and fog, and the loosing of the winds, and similar 
things are caused? Likewise what can we make known about the store- 
houses of snow and hail and about those things which are like them? What 
about the preparation of the clouds or what about the nature of the fog? 
Whatis the cause by which the moon waxes and wanes, or what is the cause 
of the difference among waters, and metals, and stones, and similar things? 
On all of these points we will certainly say much while seeking the causes 
of them, but the one who causes them, God alone, is truthful.* 

3. If, then, even among the things of the created world some belong to 
God, but still others come into our knowledge, what harm is there if, of 
those [questions] which are sought in the scriptures (writings which are 
wholly spiritual), there are some that we resolve by the grace of God but 
others we entrust to God, not only in this age but even in the one to come, 
so that God will always be teaching while human beings will always be 
learning from God? As the apostle has said, when the rest of the partial 
things have been done away with, these will then remain: faith, hope, and 
love.? For the faith that is in our teacher always endures steadfastly, affirm- 
ing to us that he is the only true God, so that we might love him always, 
because he is the only Father, and so that we might continuously hope to 
receive and learn still more from God, because he is good and has untold 
riches and a kingdom without end and immeasurable knowledge. If, then, 


8 That is, God alone knows the truth about these matters. 
9 See 1 Cor 13:9-13. 
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we will entrust certain questions to God in the manner that we have said, 
we shall preserve our faith, and shall remain free from peril, and all scrip- 
ture which has been given to us by God will be found by us to be harmo- 
nious. And the parables shall harmonize with those things which are stated 
clearly, and the clear passages shall explain the parables. And through the 
many voices of the passages one harmonious melody will sound in us, 
praising with hymns the God who made all things. 

For example, what if someone should ask, “Before God made the world, 
what was he doing?” We would say that the answer [to this question] is 
found with God. The scriptures teach us that this world was made com- 
plete by God, receiving a beginning in time; however, what God might 
have done before this, no scripture reveals. Therefore, this answer is found 
with God, and so do not desire to discover the foolish, ignorant, and blas- 
phemous emissions, and, by supposing that you have found the emission of 
matter, reject the very God who made all things.'° 

4. For consider, all you who devise such things, that the one whom you 
call Creator" is alone the one who is called and who truly is God the Father, 
but also that the scriptures know him alone as God, and even that the Lord 
acknowledges him alone as his own Father and knows no other, as we shall 
show from his very words. When you say this one himself is the fruit of 
defect and an emission of ignorance who does not even know that which is 
above him, and whatever else you say about him, consider the magnitude 
of the blasphemy [you commit] against him who truly is God. You certainly 
seem to seriously affirm that you believe in God, but then when you are 
completely unable to disclose another God, you proclaim that this very 
one in whom you claim to believe is the fruit of defect and the emission of 
ignorance. This blindness and foolish talk then arises in you because you 
reserve nothing for God, but even want to announce the birth and emis- 
sion of God himself and of his Thought’? and Word" and Life and Christ, 
not taking these things from any other source but human processes. You do 
not understand that in the case of a human being, who is a composite living 
being, it is conceivable to speak of such things (as we said above), namely, 


10 The term prolatio is used to speak of the generation or production of matter, as well as 
the generation of Aeons themselves. According to Irenaeus (for example, AH 1.1.1), 
Valentinians understood each generation of an Aeon to be the result of a conjugal union 
between two other Aeons. 

11 In Latin, demiurgos. 12 In Latin, ennoia, a transliterated Greek word. 

13 In Latin, verbum. 
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of the mind" of a human being, and the thought’ of a human being, and 
[to say] that thought comes from mind, and from thought reflection, "° and 
from reflection word.’? For according to the Greeks there is one ruling 
principle which thinks, and another instrument'* by which the word is 
uttered. So sometimes, indeed, a human being rests and is silent, but some- 
times he speaks and acts. However, since God is all Mind," all Word,*° and 
all operative Spirit, and all Light, and is always existing the same and alike 
(this is the way in which it is profitable for us to think about God and this 
is what we learn from the scriptures), no longer should processes and divi- 
sions of such a kind be properly ascribed to him. For the tongue, which 
is carnal [in nature], is insufficient to be of service to the swiftness of the 
human mind on account of its spiritual [nature]. And, as a result, our word 
is stifled within us and is not brought forward all at once, as it was con- 
ceived by the mind, but piecemeal as the tongue is able to supply it. 

5. But God is all Mind*' and all Word.** What he thinks, this also he 
speaks, and what he speaks, this also he thinks, for his Thought; is Word, 
and Word is Mind, and all-containing Mind is the Father himself. He, 
therefore, who speaks of the Mind of God and gives to the Mind its own 
emission proclaims that he is composite, as if one is God and another is 
the ruling Mind. Likewise, with regard to the Word, the one who assigns 
to him the third emission from the Father, because of which [the Word] is 
also ignorant of [the Father’s] greatness, separates the Word very far from 
God. Indeed, the prophets said of him: “Who shall declare his genera- 
tion?”*+ You, however, who are divining his generation from the Father and 
transferring the emission of a word of human beings made by the tongue 
to the Word of God, you are justly exposed by your own selves as having 
known neither human nor divine things. 

6. Having been irrationally puffed up,*> you audaciously assert that you 
know the ineffable mysteries of God, whereas even the Lord, the very Son 
of God, conceded that the Father alone knows the very day and hour of 
judgment, clearly saying: “But of that day and hour no one knows, not even 


14 In Latin, sensus. 15 In Latin, ennoia. 

16 In Latin, enthymesis, another transliterated Greek word. 

17 In Latin, /ogos, another transliterated Greek word. 

18 In Latin, organum. 19 In Latin, mens. 20 In Latin, mtio. 
21 Throughout 2.28.5 “Mind” translates the Latin mens. 

22 Throughout 2.28.5 “Word” translates the Latin Jogos. 

23 In Latin, cogitatio. 24 Is 53:8. 25 See x Cor 4:18. 
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the Son, except the Father alone.”*¢ If, then, the Son was not ashamed to 
refer the knowledge of that day to the Father, but said what is true, nei- 
ther should we be ashamed to reserve for God the greater things which 
are in question according to us. No one, after all, is beyond the teacher.’ 
If, then, someone should say to us: “In what way, then, is the Son emitted 
by the Father?” we reply to him that no one understands this emission, 
or generation, or calling, or revelation, or whatever name by which one 
might have called his ineffable, existing generation — not Valentinus, nor 
Marcion, neither Saturninus, nor Basilides, nor angels, nor archangels, nor 
Principalities, nor Powers [know], but only the Father who has generated 
and the Son who was born. Therefore, since his generation is ineffable, 
all those who try to declare the generations and emissions are not in their 
right mind, since they promise to declare those things which are ineffable. 
Indeed, everyone understands that a word*® is emitted from thought’? and 
mind.3° Therefore, those who have devised the emissions have discovered 
neither a great thing nor a hidden mystery if they have transferred the very 
thing that is understood by all to the only-begotten Word of God. And 
[though] they call him ineffable and unnameable, as if they themselves have 
assisted in the birth, they declare the emission and generation of his first 
offspring, thus likening him to the emitted word of human beings. 

7. Moreover, we will not be wrong to say this same thing about the sub- 
stance of matter, namely, that God produced it. For we have learned from 
the scriptures that God holds first place above all. But from what source or 
in what way he emitted it, scripture has neither set forth, nor is it proper 
for us to imagine, constructing from our own opinions infinite conjectures 
concerning God. Rather, this knowledge should be conceded to God. 

In like manner, moreover, the reason why,}' when all things were made 
by God, certain ones have indeed transgressed and have withdrawn from 
submission to God, while others, or rather the majority, have persevered 
and continue to persevere in submission to him who made them; and fur- 
thermore, what is the nature of those who have transgressed, and what is 
the nature of those who persevere — [all these questions] it is proper to 
concede to God and his Word,* to whom alone he said, “Sit at my right 
hand, until I make your enemies your footstool.”3} As for us, however, we 
are still dwelling on the earth, having not yet taken a seat on his throne.* 


26 Mt 24:36. 27 See Mt ro:4. 28 In Latin, verbum. 
29 In Latin, cogitatio. 30 In Latin, sensus. 31 In Latin, causam propter quam. 
32 In Latin, verbo. 33 Ps 109(110):1. 34 See Rv 3:21. 
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For even though the Spirit of the Savior, who is in him, “searches all things, 
even the deep things*s of God,”»° yet as far as we are concerned “there are 
varieties of knowledge . . . and varieties of ministries . . . and varieties of 
activities,”3? and in our state on earth, as Paul has also said, “We indeed 
know in part and we prophesy in part.”3* Therefore, inasmuch as we know 
in part, so also it is necessary to concede all kinds of questions to him who 
gives grace to us in part. 

Moreover, the Lord has clearly said and the rest of the scriptures demon- 
strate that an eternal fire has been prepared for the transgressors. And the 
scriptures likewise show that God foreknew this would be, inasmuch as he 
prepared from the beginning the eternal fire for those who would trans- 
gress. But the cause itself of the nature of those who transgress, neither has 
any scripture related, nor has an apostle told, nor has the Lord taught. It 
is proper, then, to leave this knowledge to God, just as the Lord [did with 
regard to the knowledge] of the hour and the day,3° and not to endanger 
ourselves to the extent that we concede nothing to God, and this when we 
receive grace [only] in part. In addition, when we seek after those things 
which are above us and which it is not for us to grasp now, we come to such 
audacity that we lay open God and those things which have not yet been 
discovered as if we have already discovered them, by the idle talk about 
emissions, God, the very maker of all things, and assert that he derived his 
substance from degeneracy and ignorance and thus contrive an impious 
system*° against God. 

8. Moreover, having no evidence of this fiction that has been recently 
devised by them, sometimes by whatever numbers, sometimes by syllables, 
while sometimes also by names, but sometimes even by those letters which 
are in the [names of] letters, and again sometimes by parables that have 
not been correctly interpreted, or by certain speculations, they endeavor to 
establish this fabulous story which has been fashioned by them. 

If, then, anyone should seek out the reason why*' the Father, who has 
all things in common with the Son, was revealed by the Lord as alone 
knowing the hour and the day, that one shall find neither a more fitting, 
nor more appropriate, nor safe [reason] in the present [life] other than this 
(since indeed the Lord is the only true teacher): that we may learn through 
him that the Father is above all things. For “the Father,” he said, “is greater 


35 In Latin, altitudines. 36 1 Cor 2:10. 37 1 Cor 12:4-6. 
38 1 Cor 13:9. 39 See Mt 24:36. 40 In Latin, argumentum. 
41 In Latin, causam propter quam. 
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than I.”# The Father, therefore, has been declared by our Lord as being 
superior with respect to knowledge for this reason, so that we too, insofar 
as we live in “the form of this world,”*3 should concede perfect knowledge 
and such questions to God, lest by chance, while seeking to investigate the 
depths of the Father,*5 we fall into so great a danger that we seek whether 
beyond God there is another god. 

g. If someone who loves conflict opposes these things which have been 
said by us and these things which have been related by the apostle, namely, 
that “we know in part and prophesy in part,”*° then he supposes that he has 
attained, not in part but fully, a complete knowledge of those things which 
exist. Such a one is like Valentinus, or Ptolemy, or Basilides, or anyone of 
those who say that they have themselves inquired into the depths*’ of God. 
He should not boast, decorating himself with vainglory, that he has discerned 
more than the rest about those things which are invisible or which cannot 
be disclosed. Rather, let him declare to us, thoroughly inquiring into and 
learning from the “Father,” the causes — which we do not know — of those 
things which are in this world, such as the number of hairs on his head and 
{number of] sparrows that are daily captured, and about the rest which we 
have not comprehended, so that we may also believe him about the greater 
things. If, however, these who are “perfect” do not yet know the very things 
which are in their hands and before their feet and in front of their eyes and 
on the earth and especially the arrangement of the hairs on their head, how 
shall we believe them about spiritual and supercelestial matters and about 
those things which are above God which they assert with empty rhetoric? 
Certainly enough has been said by us about numbers and names and sylla- 
bles, and questions about things which are above us, and about the fact that 
they inappropriately explain parables, seeing that more can be said by you. 


Against Heresies 4.20.1-4.20.8 


20, 1. Therefore, it is possible to know God, not according to his great- 
ness (for it is impossible for the Father to be measured), but according 
to his love, for this is what conducts us to God by his Word. Those who 
obey him always learn that he is so great a God and that he is the very one 
who by himself created and made and adorned and contains all things. 


42 Mt 24:36. 43 1 Cor 7:31. 44 In Latin, altitudinem. 
45 Rom 11:33. 46 x Cor 13:9. 47 In Latin, altitudinem. 
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Now [included] among all things are both we and our world. We too, then, 
together with these things which are contained [by him], were made by 
him. And this is the one about whom scripture said, “And God formed 
man, taking dust of the earth, and breathed into his face the breath of 
life.”#* Therefore, angels did not make us nor did they form us nor indeed 
could angels make an image of God nor [could] any other besides the true 
God nor [could] a Power far removed from the Father of all things. For 
God did not need these [beings] to make what he had himself beforehand 
determined to make, as if he himself did not have his Hands. For always 
present with him are the Word and Wisdom, the Son and Spirit, by whom 
and in whom he made all things freely and of his own will, to whom he also 
speaks, when he says, “Let us make man after our image and likeness”#? — 
he himself taking from himself the substance of those things which have 
been created and the pattern of those things which have been made and the 
figure of those things in the world which have been adorned. 

2. Truly, therefore, the writing says, “First of all believe that there is one 
God, who created and disposed all things, and made all things to be out of 
what was not, who contains all things but is alone uncontained.”*° Truly, 
even among the prophets Malachi says, “Is it not one God who created 
us? Is there not one Father of us all?”5' In agreement, the apostle also says, 
“There is one God, the Father, who is above all and in us all.”5* Likewise, 
the Lord also says, “All things have been delivered to me by my Father”s — 
clearly by him who made all things, for it was not what belonged to another 
but what was his own that he delivered to him. Now from “all things” 
nothing was excluded. And for this reason the same one is “the judge of 
the living and the dead.”5+ “He has the key of David: he will open and no 
one will close, he will close and no one will open.”55 For “no one” else “not 
in heaven, nor on the earth, nor under the earth could open the book” of 
the Father, “nor look at it,”5° except “the Lamb who has been slain,”5’ and 
redeemed us by his blood,** after having received, from the same God who 
made all things by [his] Word and adorned them by [his] Wisdom, power 
over all things when “the Word became flesh.”5° Just as in heaven he has 
primacy since he is the Word of God, so also on earth he would have pri- 
macy since he is a just man “who committed no sin, nor was deceit found 


48 Gn2:7. 4g Gn 1:26. 50 Hermas, Shepherd, Mandate t.1. 
51 Mal2:10. 52 Eph4:6. 9 53 Mt11:27. 

54 Acts 10:42. 55 Rv3:7. 56 Rv 5:3. 

57 Rv5:12. 58 See Rv 5:9. 59 Jn 1:18. 
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in his mouth.”® That he would have primacy over those under the earth, 
this very one was made “first-born of the dead,” so that all things should 
see their king, just as we said before, in order that the paternal light might 
imbue the flesh of our Lord, and from his brilliant flesh it might come to 
us, and so humanity might come to incorruptibility, having been enveloped 
by the paternal light. 

3. And we have shown by many demonstrations that the Word, that is, 
the Son, was always with the Father. But that Wisdom also, who is the 
Spirit, was with him anterior to all creation, has been said by Solomon: 
“God by Wisdom founded the earth, and by understanding prepared the 
heaven. By his knowledge the depths burst forth, and the clouds dropped 
down the dew.” And again, “The Lord created me as the beginning of 
his ways in his works; before the ages he established me; in the begin- 
ning before he made the earth, before he constituted the depths, before the 
fountains of water came forth, before the mountains were secured, even 
before all the hills, he generated me.”® And again, “When he prepared the 
heaven, I was with him; and when he made firm the fountains of the deep, 
when he made firm the foundations of the earth, I was with him adapting 
them. I was the one with whom he found joy, and daily I was rejoicing 
before his face at every moment, when he was rejoicing at the completion 
of the world and was delighted in the children of human beings.”** 

4. Therefore, there is one God, who by the Word and Wisdom made 
and adapted all things. And this is the Creator,°’ who also assigned this 
world to the human race, and who, as far as his greatness is concerned, 
is certainly unknown to all those who were made by him (for no one has 
searched out his height,” neither those of old nor those of the present), 
but, as far as his love is concerned, is known always through him through 
whom he constituted all things. Now this is his Word, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who in the last times was made a man among men, so that he might 
join the end to the beginning, that is, man to God. And on account of this, 
the prophets, receiving the prophetic gift from the same Word, proclaimed 
his advent according to the flesh, by which the blending and communion 
of God and man took place according to the good pleasure of the Father, 
the Word of God foretelling from the beginning that God would be seen 


60 1 Pt 2:22. 61 Rv 1:5; Col 1:18. 62 Prv 3:19-20. 
63 Prv8:22-25. 64 Prv8:27-31. 65 In Latin, demiurgus. 
66 In Latin, a/titudinem. 
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by human beings, and would dwell with them on the earth,” and would 
talk [with them], and would be present with his own workmanship, saving 
it, and becoming capable of being perceived by it, and “freeing us from the 
hands of all who hate us,”® that is, from the whole spirit of transgression, 
and causing “us to serve him in holiness and righteousness all our days,” 
in order that man, being embraced by the Spirit of God, might pass into 
the glory of the Father. 

5. These things the prophets were signifying prophetically, but they 
do not say, as some do, that the Father of all, who is invisible, is other 
than him who was seen by the prophets. Those who say this are wholly 
ignorant of what prophecy is. For prophecy is the prediction of future 
things, that is, the signaling beforehand of those things which later will 
be. The prophets, then, were signaling beforehand that God shall be seen 
by human beings, as even the Lord said: “Blessed are the pure of heart, 
for they shall see God.” But certainly as far as his greatness and ineffable 
glory are concerned “no one shall see God and live,””' for the Father is 
incomprehensible. But insofar as his love, kindness toward human beings, 
and omnipotence are concerned, even this he concedes to those who love 
him, that is, to see God, which the prophets also predicted: since “those 
things which are impossible with human beings are possible with God.” 
Indeed, by themselves human beings will not see God; but when [God] 
is willing he can be seen by human beings, by whom he wills, at what 
time he wills, and how he wills. For God is powerful in all things; he has 
been seen formerly through the Spirit prophetically, and he has also been 
seen through the Son adoptively, and he will also be seen in the kingdom 
of heaven paternally — the Holy Spirit preparing human beings for the 
Son of God, the Son leading them to the Father, and the Father grant- 
ing incorruptibility for eternal life, which comes to each one from seeing 
God. For just as those who see light are within the light and participate 
in its splendor, so too those who see God are within God and are par- 
ticipating in his splendor. Now the splendor of God gives life; therefore, 
those who see God participate in life. And for this reason the one who is 
uncontainable?} and incomprehensible and invisible renders himself vis- 
ible and comprehensible and graspable,’+ in order that he may give life 


67 Bar 3:37, 68 Lku:71. 9 69 Lk1:74-75. 
7o Mts5:8. 71 Ex33:20. = 72 Lk 18:27. 
73 In Latin, incapabilis, in Greek, ho achorétos. 

74 In Latin, capacem; in Greek, choroumenon. 
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to those who grasp’?5 and see him. For just as his greatness is inscrutable, 
so also is his goodness ineffable; by which, having been seen, he bestows 
life on those who see him. For it is not possible to live without life, and the 
means of life comes from participation in God, and participation in God is 
to see God and to enjoy his goodness. 

6. Human beings, therefore, shall see God that they may live, having been 
made immortal through the sight [of God] and reaching even unto God; 
which, as I said before, was revealed figuratively by the prophets, namely, 
that God will be seen by human beings who bear his Spirit and always await 
his coming. As even Moses said in Deuteronomy, “In that day we shall see 
that God will talk to a human being and he will live.””* For some of them 
saw the prophetic Spirit and his works which were poured out in all kinds of 
gifts; others, to be sure, [saw] the coming of the Lord and his ministry which 
was from the beginning, by which he completed the will of the Father as it is 
in heaven and on earth;7 still others [saw] the paternal glories befitting the 
times and [befitting] the very ones who saw and who heard them then, and 
[befitting] the people who will be hearing them hereafter. In this way, there- 
fore, God was revealed: for through all these God the Father is manifested, 
by the Spirit who works, by the Son who ministers, by the Father who 
approves, and by the human being who has been brought to perfection in 
salvation. As he said through the prophet Hosea, “I have multiplied visions 
and by the hands of the prophets I have been represented.”’* The apostle 
explained this very thing, saying, “There are varieties of gifts, but the same 
Spirit; and there are varieties of ministries, but the same Lord; and there 
are varieties of works, but it is the same God who works them all in every- 
one. Now to each one the manifestation of the Spirit is given for [some] 
benefit.””? But he who is working them all in everyone, as to his magnitude 
and greatness, is invisible and ineffable to all those who have been made by 
him, but he is by no means unknown: for all learn through his Word that 
there is one God the Father, who contains all and grants existence to all, as 
the Lord*° says: “No one has ever seen God; the Only-begotten God, who 


RI 


is in the bosom of the Father, has himself revealed him. 


75 In Latin, percipientes; in Greek, chorountas. 76 Dt 5:24. 

77 See Mt6:10. 78 Hosr2:10. 79 1 Cor 12:4-7. 

80 Irenaeus was mistaken. It is not Jesus who speaks these words in the Gospel of John; 
they belong to the narrative. The Latin translator recognized and corrected the error 
when he wrote quemadmodum in Evangelio scriptum (“as it is written in the Gospel”), but 
the ancient Armenian translation reveals the original Greek and with it Irenaeus’s error. 

81 Jn 1:18. 
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7. Thus, the revealer from the beginning is the Son of the Father, since he 
is with the Father from the beginning. Prophetic visions, varieties of gifts, 
his ministries, and the glorification of the Father he has shown forth, in a 
well-ordered and arranged way, to the human race at the fitting time for its 
benefit. For where there is progression, there is harmony, and where there 
is harmony, there is proper timing, and where there is proper timing, there 
is benefit. And for this reason the Word became the dispenser of the pater- 
nal grace for the benefit of human beings, on account of whom he made 
such great “economies,” showing God to human beings while presenting 
human beings to God, and yet preserving the invisibility of the Father, so 
that human beings would not at any time become despisers of God and 
would always have something toward which they could advance. And yet he 
still makes God visible to human beings by many economies, so that human 
beings would not, by being completely deprived of God, cease to be. For the 
glory of God is the living human being, and the life of the human being is 
the vision of God. For if the manifestation of God through the created order 
grants life to all who are living on earth, how much more does the very man- 
ifestation of the Father through the Word grant life to those who see God! 

8. Since, therefore, the Spirit of God signified future things by the proph- 
ets, forming and adapting us beforehand for it so that we might be made 
subject to God, while it was still a future thing that human beings would 
see [God] by the good pleasure of the Holy Spirit, it was necessary and 
proper for those, by whom the future was predicted, to see God, whom 
they themselves intimated would be seen by human beings; so that God and 
the child of God, and the Son and the Father, might not only be declared 
prophetically, but also be seen by all the members who have been sanctified 
and taught the things of God, in order that humanity might be formed 
in advance and previously prepared for being brought into the very glory 
which afterwards will be revealed to those who love God. For the prophets 
prophesied not only by speech, but also by visions, and by manner of life, 
and by deeds, which were done according to the promptings of the Spirit. 
In this way, therefore, they saw the invisible God, as Isaiah said, “I have 
seen with my eyes the King, the Lord Sabaoth,”*® indicating that human 
beings will see God with [their] eyes and will hear [God’s] voice. In this 
way, therefore, they also saw the Son of God dwelling as a man with men,® 
prophesying that which was in the future, saying that he who was not yet 


82 Is 6:5. 
83 See Bar 3:37. 
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present is present, and proclaiming that he who was impassible is passible, 
and saying that he who at that time was in heaven had descended “into the 
dust of death.”*+ And regarding the rest of the economies of his recapitu- 
lations: some they were seeing by visions, some they were proclaiming by 
words, still others they were signifying by figurative works, seeing visibly 
those things which should be seen, heralding with words those things which 
should be heard, completing with works those things which should be done, 
but proclaiming all these things prophetically. And for this reason, Moses 
said to the people who transgressed the law that God is a [consuming] fire,*5 
threatening that a day of fire would be sent by God upon them; but to those 
who have the fear of [God], he said: “Che Lord God is compassionate, and 
gracious, and long-suffering, rich in kindness, and true, and keeping justice 
and mercy for thousands, taking away iniquities, and injustices, and sins.”*° 


84 Ps 21:16(22:15). 85 See Dt 4:24. 86 Ex 34:6-7. 
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Tertullian, Against Marcion 
I.2-1.5 and 1.22-1.27 


Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


The theologian Marcion, coming to Rome from Pontus in the 140s, gained 
notoriety for a shocking new teaching: Jesus Christ had revealed a new 
and unknown God — his Father, the good God who sought to destroy the 
evil God of the Old Testament, who was seen as the imperfect and flawed 
Creator, the God of the Jews, the Lawgiver, and the Judge. Coupled with 
this, Marcion advocated for a New Testament canon consisting of a single 
gospel that bore great similarity to the Gospel of Luke and a selection 
of ten edited letters of Paul. Condemnation of Marcion’s views was swift, 
and refutations continued to be produced even after his death in the 160s, 
so much so that his name became a byword for heresy in the following 
centuries. 

The fiercest opponent of Marcion from the early centuries was the 
Latin-speaking Tertullian, who was active in Carthage in the first quarter 
of the third century. Between as early as 198 and 208 he published three 
editions of a work, Against Marcion. The final edition consists of five books 
in total: the first two refute Marcion’s dualist doctrine of God; the third 
argues that Jesus is the Messiah promised in the Old Testament; and the 
last two discuss Marcion’s edited gospel and his preference for letters of 
Paul. While it is considered one of the best sources for reconstructing the 
views of Marcion (whose own writings do not survive at all, except for a 
few fragments), it is a polemical source little concerned with a charitable 
presentation of its opponent’s teaching. Accordingly, the first two books 
are perhaps more revelatory of Tertullian’s own doctrine of God than 
Marcion’s. 

The two selections translated here are excerpted from the first book. 
In the first (1.2-1.5) Tertullian attacks Marcion’s theology for its apparent 
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dualism. Defining God as supremely great, Tertullian argues that such 
a God must be unique, without equal or counterpart; therefore, there is 
one God and one God alone. He refutes the claim that two supremely 
great beings can coexist in a way analogous to the existence of multiple 
earthly kings who are sovereign in their own realms. Next he proceeds to 
point out the absurdity of positing two gods, for two main reasons: first, in 
whatever way one can justify the existence of two gods, by the same justifi- 
cation one can posit the existence of a multitude of gods; second, two gods 
who are equal in every respect are in fact no different from each other and 
thus there is really one divinity in the two. In the second selection (1.22- 
1.27) Tertullian argues that the goodness of Marcion’s God is incompatible 
with divine goodness since it is lacks eternity, rationality, and perfection. 
Next he refutes the idea that Marcion’s God is good and good alone by 
showing that he is capable of other “emotions” such as hostility, a trait that 
Marcion attributed to the Creator alone. Another activity that Marcion 
had assigned only to the Creator was judgment, and the second selection 
concludes with Tertullian demonstrating how Marcion’s God is in fact also 
a judge. By these arguments ‘Tertullian attempts to fatally undermine the 
very possibility of Marcion’s God existing. 

This translation has been made with reference to the editions of René 
Braun, Tertullien: Contre Marcion, Livre I, Sources chrétiennes 365 (Paris: 
Cerf, 1990), and Ernest Evans, Tertullian: Adversus Marcionem, Books 1-3 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972). 


TRANSLATION 
Against Marcion 1.2-1.5 


2, 1. This man from Pontus asserts that there are two gods, like the two 
Clashing Rocks on which he suffers shipwreck: one whom he cannot deny, 
the Creator, which is to say, our God, and one whom he shall never be able 
to prove, which is to say, his God. This unhappy man was afflicted with 
the urge to make this conjecture on the basis of a plain passage where the 
Lord speaks and applies the examples of the good and evil tree to human 


1 In Greek mythology, a pair of rocks on the Bosphorus River near its entry into the Black 
Sea were called the Symplégades, or Clashing Rocks, because they were thought to destroy 
all ships passing through them — that is, until Jason and the Argonauts escaped their 
clutches. Here Tertullian also alludes to Marcion’s trade, shipping. 
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beings — not to gods! — “a good tree does not bear evil fruit nor an evil 


> 


tree good fruit,”* that is, a mind or a faith that is good does not produce 
evil deeds, nor does one that is evil produce good deeds. 2. For like many 
nowadays, especially heretics, Marcion exhausted himself over the question 
of evil, what is the origin of evil, and his perceptions were clouded by the 
very excessiveness of his inquisitiveness. Upon finding that the Creator 
declared, “I am the one who creates evil things,”’ just as he had already 
conjectured, based also upon other arguments that are so persuasive to any 
perverse mind, that God is the author of evil, so too now he interpreted 
the evil tree that creates evil fruit — namely, evil things — in reference to the 
Creator and conjectured that there ought to be another God that corre- 
sponds to the good tree that bears good fruits. 3. And so, finding in Christ 
a different economy, as it were, one of unique and pure kindness, since this 
differed from that of the Creator, he found it easy to argue that a new and 
unknown divinity has been revealed in his Christ, and thus with a little 
leaven he leavened the whole lump of the faith with heretical bitterness.+ 
He had as well a certain Cerdo as his instructor in this scandalous doctrine.' 
Accordingly, these blind men found it very easy to think that they clearly 
perceived two gods when in fact they had not seen the one God correctly. 
To the blear-eyed even a single lamp looks like many. Therefore, one God, 
whom Marcion was forced to confess, he destroyed by slandering him as 
evil; the other, whom he labored to devise, he fabricated by assuming him 
to be good. On what grounds he divided up these natural properties in this 
way we shall show by our own responses to them. 

3, 1. And so, the principal and in fact the entire dispute is over quantity: 
whether it is permissible that two gods be introduced. Perhaps they can 
by poetic and pictorial license, and now there is a third way, by heretical 
license. But Christian truth has unconditionally affirmed that God does 
not exist if he is not one. For it is more appropriate for us to believe that 
whatever is not just as it ought to be does not exist at all. 2. But to know that 
God must be one, seek what God is, and you will find him to be not oth- 
erwise. Insofar as human limitation can give a definition of God, I define 
him as that which the knowledge common to all people will also recognize, 


2 Lk 6:43. Tertullian’s citation is inexact. 

3 Is45:7. 4 See x Cor 5:6. 

5 Ancient anti-Marcionite writers such as Tertullian routinely held that Marcion was 
influenced by Cerdo, a Valentinian Christian active in Rome prior to Marcion’s arrival. 
But modern scholarship questions the influence while acknowledging a similarity of 
doctrine. 
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that God is supremely great, established in eternity, unbegotten, unmade, 
without beginning, without end. Now credit for this status has to be given 
to the eternity that makes God supremely great, since God is supremely 
great by the very fact of his eternity, and the same holds true for the other 
properties as well, so that God is supremely great in form and rational- 
ity and power and authority. 3. Since all agree on this point (for no one 
is going to deny that God is something supremely great, unless there is 
someone who might be capable of making the contrary assertion, that God 
is something utterly insignificant, in order to deny God by depriving him 
of that which is characteristic of God), what then must be the condition of 
the supremely great one itself? 4. Obviously, it can have nothing equal to 
it, that is, no other can be supremely great. For if there were, it will have 
an equal, and if it can have an equal, it can no longer be supremely great, 
thereby overturning the condition and the law, if I may put it so, that per- 
mits nothing to be equal to the supremely great one. 5. Therefore, that 
which is supremely great is by necessity unique, not having a counterpart; 
otherwise, it won’t be supremely great. Therefore, it can exist in no other 
way than by being what it has to be, that is, by being utterly unique. Since, 
then, God is supremely great, our [Christian] truth was right to affirm that 
God does not exist if he is not one.° It is not as if we doubted God’s exist- 
ence in saying that he does not exist if he is not one, but it is because we 
are confident in his existence that we define him to be that which, if he 
isn’t it, he is not God, namely, supremely great. Furthermore, that which is 
supremely great must by necessity be unique. Therefore, God too must be 
unique: he cannot be God unless he is supremely great, and he cannot 
be supremely great unless he is without a counterpart, and he cannot be 
without a counterpart unless he is unique. 6. Whatever other God you 
may introduce, you will certainly not be able to defend him as God by 
any other procedure than by ascribing to him as well the characteristic 
attribute of divinity: eternity as well as supreme greatness. Therefore, how 
can two supremely great beings coexist, when being supremely great is a 
question of having no counterpart and having no counterpart is applicable 
to a single being and can by no means exist in two beings? 

4, 1. But someone will argue that two supremely great beings can coex- 
ist, if each is set off and separated from the other in its own borders, and 
undoubtedly will invoke the example of the kingdoms of the world, which 


6 See 3, 1 above. 
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are so many in number and yet each is supremely great in its own territory, 
and will suppose that human realities can be compared with divine ones 
in every possible way. So then, if this argument finds acceptance, what is 
there to prevent the introduction, I do not say of a third and a fourth God, 
but of as many gods as there are kings of the nations? 2.’The subject of our 
inquiry is God, whose principal characteristic is not to admit of compari- 
son with any analogous reality. Nature itself would proclaim this, if some- 
one like Isaiah hadn’t, or rather God himself speaking through Isaiah: “To 
whom will you liken me?”’ Human realities may perhaps be compared with 
divine ones but not with God.* For God is one thing and what belongs to 
God is something else. 3. Indeed, you who use the example of a king as one 
who is supremely great, don’t you see that you cannot use it in the present 
case? For although a king on his throne is supremely great in comparison 
to anything going all the way up to God, still he is inferior to God, and 
when he is compared with God, he will then be deprived of that supreme 
greatness as it is transferred to God. This being the case, then, how can you 
set up a comparison with God using an analogy that becomes useless from 
the moment it is brought into comparison? 4. And why is this the case? 
For it is evident that not even among kings can supreme greatness be in 
many places but it must be unique and singular, and it is reserved for just 
one, namely, the one who is the king of kings on account of the supremacy 
of his greatness and the subjection of all other ranks, which set him apart, 
as it were, as the pinnacle of dominion. 5. But even kings of the second 
type,® each of whom individually in union with imperial power presides 
over kingdoms that are, so to speak, petty, if they are assembled from every 
corner for an examination whereby it may be established which of them 
excels in terms of the riches and powers of his kingdom, the supremacy of 
greatness must necessarily redound to a single king, all the others being 
gradually, as the comparison progresses to its end, expelled and excluded 
from the summit of greatness. 6. Thus, even if supreme greatness appears 
to be in many places by being dispersed, nonetheless in terms of its own 
powers, its own nature, and its own status it is unique. So then, when two 
gods are compared as if they were two kings and two supremely great ones, 


7 Is 40:25. 

8 The Latin is corrupt here. The manuscripts read deo nostro. Following previous editors, 
Evans emends the text to read deo non ita (“but not with God”), whereas Braun conjectures 
deo non homo (“but not a human being with God”). The reading of Evans is followed here. 

9 That is, client kings subject to the king of kings. 
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the singularity of supreme greatness must necessarily, on the basis of the 
outcome of the comparison, be conceded to one of the two on the grounds 
that his supremacy has been established by his own victory, by the over- 
coming of his rival, another who is great but not supremely so. And so, as 
a result of the deficiency of his rival he comes to possess a kind of solitari- 
ness on account of the singularity of his own preeminence, and thereby 
he is unique. The inescapable argumentation here compels the following 
decision: either we must deny that God is supremely great, which no wise 
person would endure, or we must make him a sharer with no other. 

5, 1. Then again, what is the reason for pairing two supremely great 
ones? Now the first thing I must ask is: if there can be two, why not many? 
For if quantity were applicable to the substance of the divinity, it would 
be appropriate to believe it to be more richly endowed than this.'° In this 
regard Valentinus was more respectable and more generous: as soon as he 
dared to conceive two, Depth and Silence, he then let loose a throng of 
divinity, a brood of no less than thirty Aeons, like the swine of Aeneas." 
2. Whatever the reason for not letting a multitude of supremely great ones 
be admitted, the same reason does not let even two be admitted, since 
two is a multitude after we move past one. For after we move past one, 
quantity starts. The same reason can be used to admit two as well as a 
multitude after them. For with two we enter multiplicity, now that one has 
been exceeded. So then, as far as we are concerned, the force of this line of 
argumentation, by the very limit that it sets, does not allow belief in multi- 
ple gods, and accordingly neither in two gods. For that rule establishes that 
God is one, according to which God must be, as supremely great, that to 
which nothing is equal, and that to which nothing is equal must be unique. 
3. In view of this, then, what is the payoff, what is the benefit, of supposing 
that there are two who are supremely great, two who are equal? How is 
quantity a matter of any concern when two equal beings are no different 
from a single one? For that which is exactly the same in two beings is 
really one thing. Even if there were multiple beings who are equal, all of 
them would just be one thing, since as equals they would not differ among 
themselves in any way. 4. In addition, if neither of the two differs from the 
other, since both of them are supremely great, according to which both 
are gods, neither of them is superior to the other, and in virtue of each 
having no superiority over the other they do not manifest any reason for 


10 That is, to believe that there are more than two gods. 
11 Virgil, Aeneid 3.390 and 8.43. 
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their quantity." But quantity in divinity ought to be established on the 
basis of the best possible reason, or else the worship of it could be brought 
into doubt. For consider this: if I were to see two gods who are equal and 
supremely great, what should I do? 5. If I were to worship both of them, 
I would be afraid that the excessiveness of my homage might be deemed 
superstition rather than religion. For if the two of them are so equal and 
each is in the other, I could have pleased both of them by worshiping only 
one of them, presenting as a testimony to their equality and unity the very 
fact that I worshiped one in the other because, as far as I am concerned, 
the two of them can be found in either one of them. If I were to worship 
only one of them, I would likewise be afraid of seeming to pour contempt 
on the pointlessness of their quantity, which is superfluous because of the 
lack of difference between them. In other words, it would be safer for me to 
think that neither of them should be worshiped rather than that only one 
of them should be worshiped with reservations or both of them without 
any point. 


Against Marcion 1.22-1.27 


22, 1. But how shall Antichrist be completely overthrown unless some 
space is also devoted to destroying the rest of his claims, scaling back our 
defense based on prescription?'} From this point onward, then, let us turn 
our attention now to the very person of this God," or rather to the shadow 
and phantom of this God, which accords with his Christ, and let us inves- 
tigate why he is preferred to the Creator. 2. And of course there will have 
to be definite criteria for examining the goodness of this God. But the first 
task is to find and grab hold of this goodness, and only then apply the 
criteria to it. Now when I survey all that happened in time, this goodness 
is nowhere to be seen starting from the origin of material realities and 
the emergence of causes, in which it ought to have been found, from this 
point acting as it had to act. 3. For at this point there was already death 
and the sting of death (sin),'5 as well as the very malice of the Creator. The 
goodness of that other God ought to have countered this malice by offer- 


12 That is, any reason for there being two Gods instead of one. 

13 In 21 Tertullian presents a defense of his position based on “prescription,” the idea that 
legal right to something is established by its longstanding and unchallenged possession. 

14 That is, the superior, strange god which Marcion thinks Christ revealed. 

15 See 1 Cor 15:16. 
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ing help in conformity with that first criterion of divine goodness, that is 
(if it were to prove itself a natural goodness!), by rushing to help as soon 
as a reason to do so arose. For in a God all things have to be natural and 
ungenerated, so that they may be eternal in accordance with his own status, 
lest they be considered adventitious and external, and accordingly tempo- 
rary and alien to eternity. 4. Similarly, in a God goodness is required to be 
perpetual and continual; being stored up and kept ready in the treasures 
of his natural properties, it should precede its own causes and occasions of 
being exercised, and should support the first such instance of these neither 
despising nor abandoning it, if it really precedes. Now here too no less do 
I have to ask: why hasn’t the goodness of that other God been active from 
the beginning? Just like we asked about him: why hasn’t he been revealed 
from the beginning?"® Why not? Such a one would have had to be revealed 
by his goodness if he actually existed. 5. Not being able to do something is 
not permissible for a God, and still less is not exercising his natural prop- 
erties: if these are restrained from running their course, they cannot be 
natural. In fact, moreover, his nature knows nothing of inactivity. Hence it 
is deemed to exist only if it is active. So it cannot be supposed that he did 
not want to exercise his goodness, using his nature as an excuse. 6. For his 
nature cannot be unwilling, since it directs itself in such a way that it would 
no longer exist if it were to become idle. But in Marcion’s God there was at 
some point an idleness from the work of goodness; therefore, his goodness 
cannot be natural since it could at some point become idle — something not 
permissible for natural properties. And if it is not natural, it must no longer 
be believed to be eternal, nor a counterpart with a God, because it is not 
eternal so long as it is not natural; in fact, it neither establishes from the 
past nor guarantees in the future any perpetuity of itself. 7. For it has not 
existed from the beginning and without a doubt it will not exist in the end. 
After all, it is possible for it not to exist at some time, just as it once did not 
exist. Therefore, since it is established that the goodness of that God was 
idle in the beginning (for he did not liberate humanity in the beginning), 
and that it was idle voluntarily not because of incapacity, then the decision 
to restrain his goodness is unmasked as the peak of malice. 8. For what is 
more malicious than not wanting to do good when you are able to do so, 
than impeding what is beneficial, than permitting harm to be done? So 
then, their whole indictment against the Creator should be transferred to 


16 See Against Marcion 1.17.4. 
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that God who bolstered the cruelties of the Creator by delaying his own 
goodness. For whoever has it within his power to prevent something from 
happening is responsible for it when it does happen. Humanity is con- 
demned to death for nibbling at a single paltry tree,’” and in consequence 
of this there proceed sins with their penalties, and now all are perishing 
without having known even a single clump of Paradise’s sod. g. And is there 
some better God who either is unaware of or tolerates this? If he did this 
for the purpose of being found better by as much as the Creator is held to 
be worse, even in this plan he is sufficiently malicious, since he wished the 
Creator to be assigned the blame by allowing the Creator’s activities and 
thus imprisoned the world in distress. What would you think of a physician 
who acted in this way, encouraging the disease by delaying the treatment 
and prolonging the danger by deferring the remedy, so that he might boost 
the price and renown of his cures? ro. Such is the sentence that must be 
pronounced against Marcion’s God because he permits evil, favors harm, 
curries favor, and violates kindness by not showing it immediately when a 
reason for doing so arose. It is clear that he would show such kindness, if he 
were good by nature and not by way of addition, if he were supremely good 
innately and not by way of discipline, if he were God from eternity and not 
from the time of Tiberius,"* or rather, to speak more truly, from the time 
of Cerdo and Marcion. Under these circumstances, this God would have 
bestowed upon Tiberius the honor of having divine goodness inaugurated 
upon earth during his imperial reign!” 

23, 1. There is another criterion that I bring before him, that just as 
all things in a God ought to be natural, so too ought they to be rational. 
I require rationality in his goodness, because something cannot be regarded 
as good unless it is rationally good; still less can goodness itself be found to 
be irrational. 2. It is easier for an evil thing that has some rationality present 
in it to be regarded as good than for a good thing that is bereft of rational- 
ity to escape being condemned as evil. Now the first reason that I deny that 
the goodness of Marcion’s God is rational is that it was roused to action 
for the salvation of humanity, which was alien to him.’ 3. But I know what 


17 The Latin ob unius arbusculae delibationem could also be translated as “picking from a sin- 
gle paltry tree.” 

18 Tiberius was the Roman emperor 14-37 CE. 

19 Braun considers the last sentence of 22 to be the first of 23, but here I follow the section 
division of Evans. 

20 Human beings are “alien” (a/ienus) and “strangers” (extranei) to Marcion’s God because 
they were created by the Creator and so belong to him. 
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they will say in response, that primary and perfect goodness consists of 
this, when it is poured out willingly and freely upon strangers*' without 
any obligation arising from kinship, in accordance with the commandment 
to love even our enemies, a category that includes strangers.’ Why, then, 
did he not turn his attention to humanity from the beginning, human- 
ity who from the beginning was a stranger to him? By such idleness 
he established the precedent that he has nothing to do with a stranger. 
4. Moreover, the teaching about loving the stranger or the enemy is 
preceded by the commandment to love your neighbor as yourself.*? Even 
though this commandment comes from the Creator’s law, even you should 
accept it, since it was not abrogated by Christ but rather was the foundation 
on which he built.*+ For it is with the goal of loving your neighbor better 
that you are bidden to love the enemy and the stranger. 5. The requirement 
of non-obligatory goodness is an expansion of the obligatory goodness. But 
obligatory goodness precedes non-obligatory goodness, as the one that is 
its source, greater in dignity, and prior to its subordinate and associate, that 
is, to non-obligatory goodness. Therefore, since the primary rationality in 
goodness consists in goodness being shown to that which belongs to it, out 
of justice, whereas its secondary rationality is a question of goodness being 
shown to that which is alien to it, out of the overflowing justice that sur- 
passes that of the scribes and Pharisees,*5 how can the secondary rationality 
be attributed to a goodness that lacks the primary rationality and does not 
keep its own humanity in mind and thus is defective? Moreover, how could 
a goodness that is defective because it does not keep its own humanity 
in mind overflow to a humanity that is alien to it? 6. Show the principal 
rationality, and only then lay claim to the subsequent one. Nothing can 
be claimed as rational without order, and much less can rationality itself 
dismiss order in anything. 

Let us suppose now that there could be a rationality in goodness that 
begins at the second stage, namely, when it is shown to the stranger. But 
not even this second stage can be established upon rationality since it can 
be destroyed in another way. For in this case even the secondary goodness 
shown to the stranger will be deemed rational only if it operates without 
harming the one to whom the stranger does belong. It is primarily jus- 
tice that makes any goodness whatsoever rational. Just as in its principal 


21 See previous note. 22 See Mt 5:44; Lk 6:27. 
23 See Lv 19:18; Mt 5:43. 24 SeeMt5:17. 25 See Mt 5:20. 
26 That is, without harming the Creator, to whom humanity belongs. 
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stage goodness will be rational when it is shown to that which belongs to 
him, if it is just, so too it will be able to appear rational when it is shown 
to the stranger, if it is not unjust. 7. Otherwise, what sort of goodness is 
it, when it is established by causing harm and indeed does this on behalf 
of the stranger? Now perhaps a goodness that harms may be considered 
to some extent rational when done on behalf of a member of one’s own 
family. But when done on behalf of a stranger, to whom not even honest 
goodness is legitimately owed, by what reasoning can such unjust goodness 
be defended as rational? For what is more unjust, more iniquitous, and 
more dishonest, than to do so much good to a slave who doesn’t belong to 
you’? that he is snatched away from his master, claimed as the property of 
another, incited against his master’s authority,’* and, making things even 
more undignified, doing all this while he is still living in his master’s house, 
still living on his master’s provisions, and still trembling under his blows? 
Such a deliverer would be condemned in the secular sphere as nothing less 
than a kidnapper. 8. Now Marcion’s God is no different than this, intrud- 
ing upon a world that is alien to him, snatching away humanity from God, 
son from father, pupil from teacher, servant from master, in order to make 
humanity impious toward its God, undutiful to its father, ungrateful to 
its teacher, worthless to its master. I beg you to tell me: if rational good- 
ness has such an effect on humanity, what sort of effect would irrational 
goodness have? g. I can imagine no one more shameless than the person 
who is baptized for one God in water that belongs to a different God, who 
stretches out his hands to one God toward a heaven that belongs to a dif- 
ferent God, who prostrates himself to one God on ground that belongs 
to a different God, gives thanksgiving to one God for bread that belongs to 
a different God, and distributes, in the name of almsgiving and charity, for 
the sake of one God, gifts that belong to a different God. Who is this God 
who is so good that by him humanity becomes evil, who is so kind that he 
makes a different God irate, the God and indeed the master of humanity? 
24, 1. But just as a God is eternal and rational, so too I think he is per- 
fect in all things. For “you must be perfect, just as your Father who is in 
heaven.”’? Show the goodness of your God to be perfect too. Even though 


27 Literally, “who is alien to you.” 

28 The master here is the Creator, whose work the human being is. The Latin caput is 
translated here as “authority.” Other interpreters see this term as a reference to the “life” 
of his master, being perhaps an allusion to the Marcionite teaching that the Creator will 
be destroyed at the end of days. 

29 Mt 5:48. The quotation is inexact. 
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its imperfection has been sufficiently established since it is found to be nei- 
ther natural nor rational, now it shall be also exposed by another method 
as not merely imperfect, but even more so as deficient, weak, and depleted, 
inadequate to the number of occasions on which it needs to be exercised 
and not displayed in all of them. 2. For not all are being saved, but rather 
fewer than all the Creator’s Jews and Christians. But in a situation where 
the majority is perishing, how can a goodness be defended as perfect when 
it is idle in most cases, when there is some of it for a few and none of it 
for the majority, when it gives them up to perdition and is an accomplice 
in their destruction? But if the majority are not going to be saved, it is no 
longer goodness but malice that must be the more perfect. For just as it 
is the activity of goodness that brings salvation, so too it is the activity of 
wickedness that thwarts salvation. Since, however, this goodness mostly 
fails to bring salvation in that it brings salvation only to a few, it must be 
more perfect in not helping than in helping. 3. You will not even be able to 
blame the Creator for your God’s deficiency in goodness toward all. For 
you hold him*° to be a judge and thus indicate that he ought to be under- 
stood, perhaps, as an economical rather than an extravagant dispenser of 
goodness, something that you claim for your God, going so far as to prefer 
your God to the Creator on the basis of this goodness alone. But if your 
God professes to have goodness exclusively and in its totality, he ought not 
to have been deficient in applying it to anyone. 

But I do not want to argue any longer that Marcion’s God is imperfect 
in goodness on the ground that there is perdition in most cases. To prove 
that his goodness is imperfect it is enough to show that those to whom he 
brings salvation are found to have imperfect salvation — that is, they are 
saved as far as their soul, but forsaken in their body, which, according to 
Marcion, does not rise again. What is the source of this half-salvation, if 
not a deficiency of goodness? 4. What would have been a mark of perfect 
goodness other than to bring back the whole human being to salvation, the 
whole human being who is condemned by the Creator, the whole human 
being who is elected by the supremely good God? As far as I know among 
his followers the flesh is baptized, the flesh is excluded from marriage, and 
the flesh is cruelly tortured when it confesses the name.3! But even if sins 
are imputed to the flesh, the guilt of the soul takes precedence and the 
principal responsibility for the blame must rather be ascribed to the soul, 


30 The Creator. 31 That is, when it is martyred. 
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to which the flesh is present in the capacity of a minister. Indeed, when 
the flesh is deprived of the soul, it sins no further. And so, in this instance the 
goodness of Marcion’s God is as unjust as it is imperfect, abandoning to 
destruction the more innocent substance, which goes astray only because 
of its allegiance, not by choice. 5. Even though the Christ of this God did 
not clothe himself with true flesh, as it seems to be the case for your heresy, 
he still deigned to take upon himself a likeness of it. The very fact that 
he has pretended to take on flesh ought to have imposed upon him some 
obligation toward it. What else is a human being besides flesh? For indeed 
the name “human being” was assigned to the corporeal rather than the 
animating material by its author. It says, “And the mud of the earth” — not a 
soul — “God made into a human being.” For the soul came by breathing: 
“And the human being was made into a living soul.” Which human being? 
The one who came from the mud, of course! “And God placed the human 
being in paradise,”}+ meaning that which he fashioned, not that which he 
breathed, that which is now flesh, not that which is soul. And so, this being 
the case, with what cheekiness will you assert that your God has a perfect 
claim to goodness, when it was deficient in liberating not only a particular 
subset of humanity> but also that which properly belongs to all humans in 
general?>° 6. If this goodness is full of grace and replete with mercy when it 
brings salvation to the soul alone, this present life is far superior, since we 
enjoy it with wholeness and integrity; on the other hand, to rise again only 
in part will amount to being punished, not being liberated. 

In addition, it would be a mark of perfect goodness if the human being, 
once liberated into the care of the supremely good God, should imme- 
diately be removed from the domain and domination of the cruel God. 
7. But even now, O Marcionite, you are delirious with fever, and the pains 
of your flesh produce for you all the other “thistles and thorns,”3’ and you 
are exposed not only to the Creator’s thunderbolts, that is, to his wars and 
plagues and other calamities, but also to his scorpions. In what respect 
do you deem yourself liberated from his kingdom when his flies are still 
crawling all over you? If you are going to be released in the future, why 
not also in the present, so that it may be done perfectly? Quite different 
is our condition in the eyes of our author, our judge, the offended ruler of 
our race! You yourself prefer a God who is good and good alone, but you 


32 Gn 2:7. 33 Gn2:7, 34 Gn2:8. 35 See 24.2 above. 
36 That which belongs to all humans in general is the flesh. 
37 See Gn 3:18. 
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are unable to show that he is perfectly good when by him you are not per- 
fectly liberated. 

25, 1. In whatever concerns the question of goodness, from these 
sketches of our argument we have deduced that by no means does the 
goodness of Marcion’s God meet the standards of a God’s goodness, as it 
is neither unbegotten nor rational nor perfect, but in fact dishonest and 
unjust and unworthy even of the very name of goodness. For it is clear that 
as much as goodness is appropriate for a God, it is equally inappropriate to 
be a God who is preferred precisely on the basis of this sort of goodness, 
and not only on the basis of this sort of goodness but on its basis alone. 
2. In fact, at this point it is suitable to discuss as well whether a being ought 
to be deemed a God on the basis of goodness alone, with the rest of those 
feelings and affections being rejected as appendages. These are the very 
things that the Marcionites indeed get rid of from their God and foist on 
the Creator, but that we ourselves acknowledge in the Creator as worthy 
of a God. And for this reason too we shall deny that a being is a God when 
all things worthy of a God are not found in him. 3. Perhaps Marcion has 
attempted to bestow the name of Christ upon a God borrowed from the 
school of Epicurus, so that his God could be “a blessed and incorruptible 
being that brings no trouble either upon itself or upon anything else.”3* 
(When Marcion ruminated on this maxim, you see, he removed from his 
God all his severity and judicial violence.) In this case, then, he ought to 
have conceived of a God that was totally imperturbable and numb — but 
then what would he have had in common with Christ, who caused trouble 
both for the Jews by his teaching and for himself by his cross? Or else 
he ought to have recognized in him the rest of the emotions — but then 
what would he have had to do with Epicurus, with whom neither he nor 
Christians have any affinity? 4. For given the fact that in the past he was 
at rest, not caring meanwhile to give notice of himself by some activity, 
then after so long an age he decided upon the salvation of humanity, vol- 
untarily of course, is it not true that at that point he was shaken by a new 
kind of willing and thus seems to be prone to the rest of the emotions? 
For what sort of willing is not spurred by desire? Who wills something 
without also desiring it? But caring is also a part of willing. For who wills 
and desires something without also caring about it? 5. Therefore, when 
Marcion’s God both willed and desired the salvation of humanity, at that 


38 A maxim of Epicurus cited in Diogenes Laertius 10.139. 
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very moment he caused trouble for both himself and others — something 
that Epicurus, Marcion’s advisor, sought to avoid! For he caused there to 
be something opposed to himself, namely, the very thing against which his 
willing and desiring and caring were directed, whether it be sin or death, 
and especially their judge himself and the Lord of humanity, the Creator. 
6. Then again, nothing can run its course without encountering hostility, 
and this cannot happen without opposition. So then, when Marcion’s God 
wills, desires, and cares to liberate humanity, at that very moment he meets 
with hostility, both on the part of the Creator from whom he is liberating 
humanity (meaning that it is in opposition to the Creator that he is going 
to liberate humanity for himself), and on the part of those things from 
which he is liberating humanity (since he is going to liberate humanity 
for other things). Accordingly, then, against its enemies, hostility must be 
assisted by its own attendants: anger, discord, hatred, contempt, indigna- 
tion, displeasure, disapproval, offense. 7. If all these come to the assistance 
of hostility, and hostility is what achieves the liberation of humanity, and 
the liberation of humanity is an act of goodness, then it cannot be goodness 
without its endowments, that is to say, without those feelings and affections 
whereby it works against the Creator; otherwise, even in this instance it 
must be described as irrational, when it lacks the feelings and affections 
that it ought to possess. These ideas we shall defend much more fully in 
our case for the Creator, where they will receive our rebuke.3° 

26, 1. But at this point it is enough to have demonstrated that their 
God is extremely perverse by their very celebration of goodness as his 
sole attribute, because of which they refuse to ascribe to him such emo- 
tions of mind as they criticize in the Creator. For if he displays neither 
hostility nor anger, if he neither condemns nor torments, seeing that he 
never acts like a judge, I cannot determine how his system of disciplinary 
rules — and indeed a system that is quite an extensive one — is established. 
2. For what is the point of laying down commands without any intention 
of penalizing disobedience, or of forbidding sins without any intention of 
punishing them, because surely as a stranger to all feelings of severity and 
chastisement he is not going to pass judgment? Indeed why does he for- 
bid the commission of that which he does not punish when committed? 
It would have been far more suitable for him not to have forbidden that 
which he had no intention of punishing than not to punish that which 


39 Tertullian begins this rebuke in Against Marcion 2.16. 
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he had forbidden. Or rather, he ought to have openly permitted it, for 
he acts without cause when he forbids something without any intention 
of punishing it. For even now that which is forbidden without any chance 
of retribution is tacitly permitted. 3. And in any case he forbids the com- 
mission of nothing other than what he hates being done. Therefore, this 
God is as stupid as can be since he is not offended by the doing of that 
which he hates to be done, seeing that offense should be the companion of 
a frustrated will. Alternatively, if he is offended, he ought to get angry; if he 
gets angry, he ought to inflict punishment. For inflicting punishment is the 
result of anger, and anger is the outcome of offense, and offense, as I have 
said, is the companion of a frustrated will. But he inflicts no punishment; 
therefore, he is not offended. And he is not offended; therefore, his will 
is not violated when that which he did not want to happen happens, and 
in this case the wrongdoing happens with the blessing of his will, because 
whatever does not violate his will does not happen against his will. 4. Or 
alternatively, if it is supposed to be the mark of divine virtue or goodness 
not to want something to happen and to forbid it to happen, and yet not to 
be moved if it does happen, we claim that he has already been moved since 
he did not want it to happen. And we add that it is pointless for him not 
to be moved by the doing of the thing since he was moved not to intend 
the thing to be done when he did not want it to happen. For it was by 
not wanting it to happen that he forbade it. Has he not, then, also passed 
judgment by not wanting it to happen and accordingly forbidding it? For 
he judged that it ought not to be done, and he declared that it should be 
forbidden. Therefore, he too is now a judge! 5. Perhaps it is unworthy for a 
God to pass judgment, or perhaps it is worthy for a God to pass judgment 
only to the extent of not wanting something to happen and forbidding it 
but not even punishing it when it is committed — and yet there is nothing 
so unworthy for a God as not penalizing that which he did not want and 
forbade to be committed: first, because he is obligated to insure that every 
one of his decrees and laws is defended, in order to establish their authority 
and the necessity of obedience to them; second, because that which he did 
not want to be committed and forbade by not wanting it to happen should, 
when committed, provoke his hostility. Furthermore, sparing evil is more 
unworthy of a God than punishing it, especially for the supremely good 
God, who surely is good in no other way than by being hostile to evil, so 
that he practices his love of good by hatred of evil and fully accomplishes 
the protection of good by the overthrowing of evil. 
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27, 1. Now it is clear that he judges evil by not wanting it to happen and 
condemns it by forbidding it, but pardons it by not punishing it and excuses 
it by not castigating it. Here we have a God who deviates from the truth! 
A God who invalidates his own decrees! He is afraid to condemn what he 
does condemn; he is afraid to hate what he does not love; he allows to be 
done that which he does not allow to happen; he prefers to indicate what 
he does not want to happen rather than to give proof that he really does not 
want it to happen! This amounts to goodness that is imaginary, a discipline 
that is itself a phantom, commandments that are lip-service, sins that are 
free from all worry! 2. Listen, you sinners, as well as any of you who are not 
yet sinners, so that you can become one: a better God has been discovered, 
who never takes offense, who never gets angry, who never punishes, by 
whom no fire in hell has been kindled, by whom no gnashing of teeth and 
trembling is inflicted in the outer darkness!*° He is good and good alone. 
So then, he forbids wrongdoing, but only in word. It is up to you to offer 
him obedience, if you want to do so, in order to give the appearance of 
having honored him as God. For he does not want your fear. 3. And in fact 
the Marcionites boast of the fact that they do not fear their God at all. “An 
evil God should be feared,” they say, “but a good God should be loved.” You 
fool! Are you denying that the one whom you call Lord should be feared, 
when this is [the] title of a power that should be feared? Or how can you 
love him unless you have a fear of failing to love him? Surely he is neither 
your father, to whom love is due out of devotion and to whom fear is owed 
because of his power, nor is he your legitimate lord, whom you should love 
because of his kindness and fear because of his discipline. 4. In precisely 
this way usurpers are loved without also being feared. For a lordship will 
not be feared, unless it is just and lawful. But even a lordship illicitly gained 
can be loved. For it is established by seduction not authority and by flattery 
not power. Indeed, what smacks of flattery more than not penalizing sins? 
5. Come on! If you do not fear your God on the grounds that he is good, 
why don’t you exuberantly throw yourself into every form of hedonism? 
Such is the pinnacle of enjoyment in life for all who do not fear God, 
I know. Why don’t you frequent the typical entertainments: the race- 
course with its rowdiness, the stadium-bleachers with their unruliness, and 
the theater-stage with its debauchery? And during persecutions, as soon as 
the box of incense is presented, why don’t you save your life by denying 


40 See Mt 8:12; Lk 13:28. 
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your faith? Heaven forbid, you say, heaven forbid! So then, you already 
have fear — fear of sin — and by your fear you prove that the one who forbids 
the sin is to be feared. This is nothing like the situation in which, acting 
perversely like your God, you show respect to him but do not fear him, just 
as your God in the same perverse manner forbids what he does not punish! 
6. With even greater futility, when asked what is going to happen to every 
sinner on that day,* they reply that he is to be cast away from the presence 
of their God.#? But isn’t this a judgment too? For he is judged to deserve 
being cast away, and this surely happens by a judgment of condemnation — 
unless the sinner is going to be cast away into salvation, so that even this is 
credited to the supremely good God! And what will being cast away mean 
if not losing that which one was on the verge of obtaining if he had not 
been cast away, that is, salvation? Therefore, the sinner will be cast away to 
the loss of salvation, and this decision cannot be pronounced except by one 
who is angry and offended and penalizes sin, that is, by a judge. 


41 That is, judgment day. 
42 Literally, “as if from his eyes.” 
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Translated by Andrew Radde-Gallwitz 


INTRODUCTION 


The treatise Against Noetus is of great importance for the history of Christian 
theology, containing a classic statement of the theology of the divine Word 
(logos). Yet identifying its precise place in history is no simple matter. It sur- 
vives in a single manuscript, which claims that its author is “Hippolytus, 
Archbishop of Rome and Martyr.” Scholars have questioned whether this 
attribution is correct. If so, Against Noetus’s author is likely the same as the 
Hippolytus whom we know from other sources. This Greek-speaking theo- 
logian was born around 170 and flourished in Rome, where he was elected 
bishop of at least one sect of the church. He wrote several works, most 
famously the Refutation of All Heresies, which includes among other things a 
response to Noetus (the focus of the present work), before being exiled in 
235 or 236 to Sardinia, where tradition holds him to have been martyred. 
We will tentatively assume that our text was written by this person. 

The target of Against Noetus, Noetus of Smyrna, inspired the Monarchian 
movement with his bold claim that since there is only one God, and since 
Christ is God, then the Father and the Son must be identical. Noetus went 
so far as to maintain that the Father himself suffered and died on the cross. 
This implication — known as patripassianism — was controversial even among 
Monarchians. The group included two bishops of Rome, Zephyrinus and 
Callistus (who did not accept patripassianism), and Praxeas, against whom 
Tertullian wrote his seminal work Against Praxeas, which provides a natural 
companion to Against Noetus. In Against Noetus, Hippolytus responds to 
the Monarchians by reclaiming their favorite biblical testimonies and by 
emphasizing the role of the divine Word throughout the divine economy. 
In distinguishing the Father from his Word or Son, Hippolytus subjected 
himself to the accusation of teaching two gods, which he addresses in this 
work by speaking of the deity as one but the persons as two. 
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Against Noetus has two parts: the first refutes Noetus, while the second 
aims to demonstrate the truth of Hippolytus’s belief in a single God in two 
persons over against “all heresies.” For various reasons, including its abrupt 
beginning, some have viewed the work as a fragment of a longer, lost work 
mentioned by the ancient collector Photius. Others have plausibly argued 
that Against Noetus was originally a separate work in its own right.’ In its 
present form, the work aims to lead certain unnamed “brothers” through an 
imagined debate, first with Noetus and his school, and subsequently with 
anonymous heretics of various parties (he mentions Valentinus, Marcion, 
and Cerinthus by name and alludes to others). Here the reader will 
find an early record of an ecclesiastical investigation, remarks on the proper 
use of scriptural testimonies in doctrinal debates, an influential method 
of framing objections from opponents as well as from more sympathetic 
“brothers,” and a distinctive theology of the divine Word’s union with God 
“in an economy of harmony” (Against Noetus 14). 

This translation is based on the critical edition: Hippolytus of Rome, 
Contra Noetum, text introduced, edited, and translated by Robert 
Butterworth, SJ (London: Heythrop Monographs, 1977), 43-93. 


TRANSLATION 
Part I: Refutation of Noetus 


1. Some others who are disciples of a certain Noetus — a Smyrnaean by 
birth, who lived not long ago — are introducing another teaching. Being 
puffed up,* he was led into vanity. Stirred up by the whims of an alien spirit, 
he said that Christ himself is the Father and that the Father was born, suf- 
fered, and died. Just look at the terrible vanity of heart and inflation of an 
alien spirit that have come over him! Actually, their} prior condemnation 
for other actions is relevant to this point, namely, that he did not speak with 
a clean spirit. For he was cast out of holy orders for blaspheming against 
the Holy Spirit. He said that he himself was Moses and that his brother 


H 


See Hippolytus of Rome, Contra Noetum, text introduced, edited, and translated by Robert 
Butterworth, SJ (London: Heythrop Monographs, 1977), 7-33, for an exhaustive review 
of the literature and 94-117 for Butterworth’s proposal. 

2 See x Cor 8:1. 

3 Here and throughout, Hippolytus shifts between singular and plural descriptions for his 
opponent(s). 
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was Aaron. When the blessed presbyters heard these things, they brought 
him before the church and questioned him. At first he denied it, saying he 
did not hold these views. But later, after he had concealed himself among 
certain people and gathered to himself those who shared in his error, he 
thereafter aimed at establishing his teaching openly. Once again, the blessed 
presbyters summoned him for an examination. But he resisted them, saying, 
“Well then, what am I doing wrong by glorifying Christ?” The presbyters 
answered him, “We too know in truth one God; we know Christ; we know 
the Son who suffered as he truly did suffer, who died as he truly did die, 
who rose on the third day, who is at the right hand of the Father, and who 
is coming to judge the living and the dead. We confess these things which 
we have learned.” When they had examined him, they expelled him from 
the church. He became so puffed up with pride that he established a school. 

2. Now when they try to provide a confirmation for their doctrine, they 
say, “It said in the Law, ‘I am the God of your fathers; you shall have no 
other gods besides me.’+ And again in another place, it says, ‘I am the first 
and I am the last and beside me there is none.’”s In this way they claim to 
confirm that there is one God. They answer questions by saying, “So then, 
if I confess that Christ is God, then he is the Father, if he is God. Now 
Christ, who is God, suffered. Therefore, you see, the Father suffered, for 
he himself was the Father.” But this is not the case, since this is not how the 
scriptures describe it. 

But they employ other testimonies as well, saying, “It is written thus, 
“This is our God; no other shall be compared to him. He found out the 
entire way of knowledge and gave it to Jacob his son and to Israel his 
beloved. Afterwards he was seen on the earth and lived among human 
beings.’° You see then,” he says, “that this is the one who alone is God and 
who afterwards was seen and lived among human beings.” He notes that in 
another place, it says, 


Egypt toiled, and both the merchandise of the Ethiopians as well 
as the Sabaean giants will come over to you and they will be your 
slaves and they will walk behind you bound in handcuffs and will 
bow to you, because God is in you, and to you they will pray, and 
there is no God besides you. For you are God and we did not 
know, God of Israel, savior.’ 


4 Ex 3:6, 20:3. 5 Is 44:6. 
6 Bar 3:36-38. 7 Is 45:14-15. 
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“You see,” he says, “how the scriptures proclaim one God, since this has 
been clearly shown. Since these testimonies are as they are,” he says, “I hold 
it to be necessary that, since only one is confessed, this one bore the suf- 
fering. For Christ was God and suffered on our behalf, the same one being 
Father, so that he might be able to save us. We cannot say anything else,” 
he says. “Moreover, the apostle confesses one God when he says, “Io them 
belong the fathers, from them comes Christ according to the flesh, who is 
God over all blessed forever.’”® 

3. Now, this is how they too want to explain these piecemeal passages, 
employing them in the same way as Theodotus did, who spoke with the 
intent of making [Christ] a mere human being. Yet, neither those people 
nor these ones grasped anything true, since in fact the scriptures them- 
selves, which testify to the truth, expose their ignorance. Brothers, look 
how rash and foolhardy this doctrine is, which they introduced by shame- 
lessly saying, “The Father is himself Christ, himself Son, he himself was 
born, he himself suffered, he himself raised himself!” But it is not so. The 
scriptures speak rightly, no matter what Noetus knows.’ And if Noetus 
knows them not, the scriptures are not to be tossed out for this reason! 
Indeed, who will not say that there is one God? But not everyone will deny 
the economy." So, in reality, for these reasons, our chief tasks above all 
must be to overturn their understanding and to offer a demonstration that 
accords with the truth. Above all, really, we must explain that the Father 
is one God, “from whom all fatherhood” exists, through whom all things 
exist, from whom all things exist, and [that] we exist in him." 

4. As I said, let us look to overturning him and then in this way explain 
the truth. Now, he cites, “Egypt toiled, and both the merchandise of the 
Ethiopians as well as the Sabaeans” and so forth, so that he might cite, “For 
you are the God of Israel, the savior.” But he does so without understand- 
ing what was said before this. Indeed, whenever they wish to perform their 
mischief, they mutilate the scriptures. But let him cite it in full and he will 
find the reason why this is said. Now, the beginning of the chapter is a 
little bit before this, and starting from there we must show why and about 


8 Rom 9:5. 
9 There is a play on words here and in the next sentence on the Greek for “Noetus” and 
“knows” (Noétos noé . . . Noétos mé noei). 
10 In Greek, oikonomian. In early Christian authors, this term refers especially to the 
incarnation and passion of Christ. It appears several times in Against Noetus. 
11 Eph 3:15; see 1 Cor 8:6. 
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whom it is speaking. Indeed, from the top, the beginning of the chapter 
goes like this: 


“Ask me about my sons and my daughters, and command me con- 
cerning the works of my hands. I made earth and humanity on it. 
I with my hand made the heaven solid. I commanded all the stars. 
I raised him up, and made all his ways straight. He will build my 
city and overturn the captivity, not with ransoms and with gifts,” 
says the Lord Sabaoth. Thus says the Lord Sabaoth, “Egypt toiled, 
and both the merchandise of the Ethiopians as well as the Sabaean 
giants will come over to you and they will be your slaves and they 
will walk behind you bound in handcuffs and will bow to you, 
because God is in you, and [to the one who is] in you they will 
pray, ‘Indeed there is no God besides you. For you are God and we 


29972 


did not know, God of Israel, savior. 


So then, it says, “God is in you.” In whom is God except in Christ Jesus, 
the Father’s Word and the secret of the economy? Again, about whom 
is he making a revelation when he indicates, with reference to his flesh, 
“T raised him up with justice, and made all his ways straight.”"3 What then? 
About whom is the Father testifying? It is about the Son that the Father 
says, “I raised [him] up with justice.” The apostle Paul testifies that the 
Father raised his Son up in justice, when he says, “If the Spirit of him who 
raised Christ up from the dead dwells in you, he who raised Christ Jesus 
up from the dead will give life also to your mortal bodies through his Spirit 
that dwells in you.”"+ Look how this confirms what was said through the 
prophet, “I raised [him] up with justice.” Now, the saying, “Because God 
is in you,” reveals the secret of the economy. Indeed, when the Word was 
incarnate and became human, the Father was in the Son and the Son in 
the Father, "5 while the Son was a citizen among humans.” So then, broth- 
ers, this is what was pointed out: in reality the secret of the economy was 
that Word who, from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, was made God’s one 
Son. It is not I who say this; no, the very one who came down from heaven 
testifies. For he speaks in this way: “No one has ascended to heaven except 
the one who came down from heaven, namely, the Son of Man who is 


12 Is 45:11-15. 
13 The phrase “with justice” is missing from the lengthy quotation above. 
14 Rom 8:11. 15 SeeJn1q:10. 16 See Bar 3:38. 
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in heaven.”"? So what does [Noetus] require beyond what we have said? 
Surely he will not say that [the Word] was flesh while in heaven! In fact, it 
was flesh that was offered as a gift by the Father’s Word and was displayed 
as the perfect Son of God from the Spirit and the Virgin. It is clear, then, 
that he offered himself to the Father. But before this, while in heaven he 
was not flesh. Well then, who was in heaven but the fleshless Word, who 
was sent in order to show that he who is on the earth is also in heaven? 
After all, he was Word; he was Spirit; he was Power.'* He took for himself 
the name that is common and widespread among humans, and was called 
this — “Son of Man” — from the beginning because of what was to happen, 
even though he was not yet human. It is just as Daniel testifies when he 
says, “I saw and, behold, one coming on the clouds of heaven like a Son 
of Man.” Rightly, then, did he say that the one who was in heaven, the 
Word of God who was from the beginning, was called by this name from 
the beginning. 

5. But, he asks, what is my view of what it says in that other passage, 
“This is God, no other will be compared with him”?*° That it spoke well! 
After all, who can be compared with the Father? But what it says — “This is 
our God; no other can be compared with him. He found out the entire way 
of knowledge and gave it to Jacob his son and to Israel his beloved” — it 
says well. For who is “Jacob his son, Israel his beloved” but the one about 
whom he cries aloud when he says, “This is my beloved Son, with whom 
I am well pleased; listen to him”?*? And so, when the perfect Israel, the 
true Jacob has received all knowledge from the Father, he “afterwards was 
seen on the earth and dwelt among human beings.”*} And who is Israel but 
a “human who sees God”?*4 But no one sees God except him alone who is 
son and perfect human who also alone declared the will of the Father. For 
John also says, “No one has ever seen God. The only-begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father — it is he who has declared him.”*s And again, 
“The one who came down from heaven testifies to what he has heard and 
seen.”*° Therefore, this is the one to whom the Father gave all knowledge; 
it is he who was “seen on earth and dwelt among human beings.” 


17 Jn 3:13. The phrase “who is in heaven” appears in many manuscripts of Jn 3:13. 
18 Perhaps a combination of Jn 1:14 and Lk 1:35. 

19 Dn 7:13. 20 Bar 3:36. 21 Bar 3:36-37. 

22 Mtr7:5. 23 Bar 3:38. 

24 This etymology of the name Israel is common in early Christian literature. 

25 Jn 1:18. 26 Jn 3:13, 32. 
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6. As to what the apostle says, “Io them belong the fathers, from them 
comes Christ according to the flesh, who is God over all blessed forever,”’’ 
this declares the mystery of the truth well and clearly. Given that he is 
“over all,” he is God. In fact, he speaks with boldness in this way, “All things 
have been handed over to me by the Father.”** He who is God over all and 
blessed has been born, and though he became a human being, he is God 
forever. Indeed, John too speaks in this way: “He who is and was and is 
to come, God Almighty.”*® He rightly called Christ “Almighty,” since he 
said the same thing that Christ also would later testify to him. For when 
Christ testified, he said, “All things have been handed over to me by the 
Father.”3° And he rules over all, since Christ was established as Almighty 
by the Father. Paul too already spoke in this way when he showed that all 
things had been handed over to him: 


The first-fruit is Christ, then those who belong to Christ at his 
coming, then the end, when he hands over the kingdom to the 
God and Father, after he abolishes every rule and every author- 
ity and power. For he must reign until he has put all his enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy to be destroyed is death. Now when 
it said, “All things are subjected to him,” it clearly does not include 
the one who subjected all things to him. And then he himself will 
be subjected to the one who subjected all things to him, so that 
God might be all in all.3" 


So then, if all things — not including the one who subjected — are sub- 
jected to him, then he [also] rules over all things. Now, so that in all 
things only one God might appear, it is his Father to whom all things 
will be subjected as well as to Christ, to whom the Father subjected all 
things except [Christ] himself. In fact, Christ says this also, when in the 
Gospel he confessed his own Father and God. He actually says it in this 
way, “I am going to my Father and your Father, my God and your God.” 
Accordingly, if Noetus is so rash as to say that Christ is the Father, what 
kind of Father will he say it is to whom Christ is going, according to 
the Gospel passage? But if he thinks we should forsake the Gospel and 
believe in his stupidity, his toil is in vain. For “we must obey God rather 
than human beings.”33 


27 Rom 9:5. 28 Mt 11:27. 29 Rv 1:8. 30 Mt 11:27. 
31 1 Cor 15:23-28. 32 Jn 20:17. 33 Acts 5:29. 
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7. Now, if he says, “He himself said, ‘I and the Father, we are one,’”*+ he 
should pay attention and learn that he did not say, “I and the Father am one,” 
but “are one.” Now, “we are” cannot be said in the case of one, but in the 
case of two. He revealed two persons,*5 but one power. He himself solved 
the problem when he said to the Father, concerning the disciples, “The 
glory which you gave to me, I have given to them, so that they might be 
one as we are one, I in them and you in me, so that the world might know 
that you sent me.”3° What do the Noetians have to say to this? Not that all 
of us “is” one body in reality!3’ Rather, it is by the power and disposition 
of harmony that we become one. In the very same way, the Son, who was 
sent and not recognized by those who are in the world, confessed that he is 
in the Father by power and disposition. For the Son is the one mind of the 
Father. Those of us who have the mind of the Father believe accordingly. 
But those who do not have this mind deny the Son. But perhaps they are 
inclined to cite Philip asking about the Father — “Show us the Father and 
we will be satisfied”3* — to which the Lord responded by saying, “How long 
have I been with you, Philip, and you did not know me? The one who has 
seen me has seen the Father. Don’t you believe that I am in the Father and 
the Father is in me?”3° Now, if they want to claim that their teaching is 
strengthened by this, as if he confesses that he himself is the Father, they 
should be aware that they have cited their own greatest opposition and are 
refuted by the text itself. For although Christ spoke of himself and showed 
himself in all things to be Son, they did not recognize it. Nor were they 
able to grasp or look carefully at the meaning. Since Philip did not accept 
the very means by which it was possible to see the Father, he asked to see 
him. To him, the Lord said, “Philip, how long have I been with you and you 
did not know me? The one who has seen me has seen the Father. How can 
you say, ‘Show us the Father?’”4° That is, “If you have seen me, you would 
be able to know the Father through me. For through the image which is 
like him, the Father becomes readily knowable. But if you did not know 
the image, which is the Son, how is it that you wish to see the Father?” 
The truth of this is delivered by statements earlier and later in the chapter, 
which indicate that the aforementioned Son is sent from the Father*' and 
going to the Father.* 


34 Jn 10:30. 35 In Greek, prosdpa. 36 Jn 17:22-23. 
37 In Greek, kata tén ousian. 38 Jn 14:8. 39 Jn 14:0. 
40 Jn 14:9. 41 Jn 5:36; see also 12:44 and 13:20. 42 Jn 14:2-3, 12, 28. 
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8. There are many other passages that also testify to the truth — or rather, 
they all do. So then, one must, even if he is unwilling, confess the Father 
God almighty and Christ Jesus the Son of God, God who became human, 
to whom the Father subjected all things except himself and the Holy Spirit. 
And these are really three. Now if he wishes to learn how God can be 
shown to be one, let him learn that this God has a single power. And to the 
extent that we are talking about the power, God is one, and to the extent 
that we are talking about the economy, the display is threefold, as will be 
shown later when we provide our account of the truth. Certainly, broth- 
ers, our claims will be demonstrated in a way that is agreeable to us. For 
there is one God, in whom it is necessary to believe, but he is unoriginated, 
impassible, and immortal, and makes all things because he wills, in the way 
he wills, when he wills.+3 So then, what will Noetus, who knows not the 
truth, dare to say in response to these things? In fact, since Noetus himself 
has already been refuted, let us proceed to the demonstration of the truth, 
so that we might confirm the truth against which all the heresies that have 
arisen — so many of them — have been incapable of speaking. 


Part II: The Demonstration of the Truth 


g. There is one God, whom we come to know from no other source, broth- 
ers, than the holy scriptures. Indeed, in the very same way that someone 
who wishes to practice the “wisdom of this age” will not be able to obtain 
this wish by any other means than reading the teachings of philosophers, 
so too all of us who wish to practice piety will not acquire the practice of 
it from any other source but from the “oracles of God.”+5 Therefore, all 
the things that the divine scriptures preach, let us examine, and all the 
things that they teach, let us come to know. However the Father wishes to 
be believed in, let us believe; however he wishes the Son to be glorified, 
let us glorify; and however he wishes the Holy Spirit to be given, let us 
receive. We should examine the things given by God not according to our 
own preferences or our own understanding nor in a forced manner, but 
rather in whatever way he himself chose to show them through the holy 
scriptures. 

10. God, who alone exists and has nothing contemporaneous with him- 
self, chose to create a world — by conceiving this world in his mind, willing it, 


43 See Ps 134(135):6. 44 1 Cor 2:6. 45 Rom 3:2. 
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and uttering it, he made it. Immediately what came into being is present to 
him as he willed it, which he completed just as he had willed it. Therefore, 
it is sufficient for us to know this alone — that nothing was contemporane- 
ous with God except that he himself was. But though he was alone, he was 
many. For he was neither without word nor without wisdom nor without 
power nor without counsel. But all things were in him and he was the all. 
When he willed, just as he willed, he showed forth his Word at determined 
times as being with him. Through him he made all things.** When he wills, 
he makes; when he ponders, he brings to completion; when he utters, he 
shows forth; when he fashions, he shows his wisdom. After all, all things 
that come into being he crafts through Word and wisdom, creating by the 
Word and ordering by wisdom. So then, he made as he willed, for he was 
God. He begot the Word as the leader+’ of things that come into being and 
his counselor+* and workman.*? This Word which he has in himself and is 
invisible to the created world, he makes visible. Uttering him as the first 
sound and begetting him as light from light, he sent forth his own mind 
as the lord of creation, which was previously visible to him alone. Though 
he was invisible to the world that comes into being, he made him visible, 
so that seeing him through his appearance, the world might be able to be 
saved. 

11. And this is how another came to stand along with him. Now, when 
I say “another,” I do not mean two gods, but as light is from light or as 
water is from a fountain or as a ray from the sun. For there is one power 
which is from the All. Now the All is Father, the power from him is the 
Word. This is the mind, which, when it went forth in the world, was shown 
to be child of God. So, all things exist through him, but he alone is from 
the Father. Therefore, who is declaring a multitude of gods vying with 
each other in different times? For all were bound to say, however unwill- 
ing they were to do this, that the All reverts back to one. So then, if all 
things revert back to one — even according to Valentinus and according 
to Marcion and Cerinthus and all their babbling — even though they were 
unwilling to confess the one cause of all things, they nonetheless apart 
from their wishes concede in saying that the one God made as he wished. 
This [Word] gave the Law and prophets. Indeed, giving these through 
the Holy Spirit, he compelled them to speak, so that upon receiving 


46 SeeJn 1:3. 47 Acts 3:15. 
48 Is 40:13. 49 Prv 8:22. 
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inspiration from the paternal power, they declared the intention and will 
of the Father.s° 

14. So then, brothers, these things the scriptures indicate to us. Blessed 
John too hands over this economy to us in the Gospel when he testifies and 
confesses that this Word is God, saying, “In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was with God and the Word was God.”s' Accordingly, if the 
Word with God was God, why then would someone say that we maintain 
two gods? I shall not say two gods, but one, though two persons and a 
third economy, the grace of the Holy Spirit. For there is one Father, but 
two persons, because there is also the Son — and the third, Holy Spirit. 
The Father commands; the Word accomplishes and is shown as the Son 
through whom the Father is believed. In an economy of harmony he is 
joined together with the one God. After all, there is one God. For the one 
who commands is Father, the one who obeys is Son, and that which brings 
understanding is Holy Spirit. The one who is Father is over all things, the 
Son is through all things, and the Holy Spirit is in all things.s*> We can- 
not understand the one God in any other way besides really believing in 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit. For the Jews glorified the Father, but did 
not give him thanks,°} since they did not acknowledge the Son. The disci- 
ples acknowledged the Son, but not in the Holy Spirit, which is why they 
also denied him. Therefore, knowing the economy and the Father’s will 
and that the Father wanted to be glorified in no other way than this, the 
paternal Word, having risen, handed it over to his disciples, saying, “Go, 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,”5+ showing that everyone who lacks 
any of these shall not glorify God completely. Indeed, through this Trinity 
the Father is glorified. For the Father willed, the Son did, the Spirit mani- 
fested it. Therefore, all the scriptures preach about this. 

15. “But,” someone will say to me, “you are bringing in something 
strange to me when you call the Son ‘Word.’ Yes, John says ‘Word,’ but he 
has a different, figurative meaning.” He does not have a different, figurative 
meaning. For just as he shows the Word of God is this one who is from the 
beginning and is now sent, a little below in the Apocalypse he said, “and 
I saw the heaven opened, and — behold! — a white horse and the one who 
sat on him was faithful and true and makes judgment and does battle in 


50 At this point, sections 12-13, regarding the visible Word’s mission in the world, are 
omitted. 
gi Jnu:t. 52 SeeEph 4:6. 53 SeeRomr:zr. 54 Mt 28:19. 
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righteousness. But his eyes are a flame of fire. There are many diadems on 
his head, and he has a name that is written which no one knows but he him- 
self. The robe he wears is sprinkled with blood, and his name is called the 
Word of God.”55 So then, you see, brothers, how the robe sprinkled with 
blood symbolically described the flesh, through which even the impassible 
Word God underwent suffering, just as the prophets testify to me. For 
blessed Micah speaks in this way: “The house of Jacob enraged the Spirit 
of the Lord. These deeds are theirs. Aren’t his words good with them? Do 
they not walk rightly? Yet they rose up in enmity, face to face with his peace 
they have stripped away his glory.”*° That is, he suffered in the flesh. In the 
same way also blessed Paul says, “For what is impossible for the Law, in its 
weakness, God [has done]. Having sent his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, he condemned sin in the flesh, so that the righteousness of the Law 
might be revealed in us who walk not according to the flesh but according 
to the Spirit.”57 So then, which one did God send down as “his own Son” 
through the flesh other than the Word, whom he titled “Son” because this 
is what he was going to become? And in being called “Son,” he took on 
the common name for tender affection among humans. For it was not as 
fleshless and on his own that the Word was perfect Son, even though being 
Word he was perfect Only-begotten. Nor could the flesh subsist on its own 
without the Word since it had its constitution in the Word. It was in this 
way, then, that one, perfect Son of God was manifested. 

16. And these are testimonies concerning the incarnation of the Word. 
But there are many others. Let us look at the matter before us — that in 
reality, brothers, the paternal power, which is the Word, came down from 
heaven and is not the Father himself. For he says it in this way, “I came forth 
from the Father and have arrived.”5* What is it that could say “I have come 
from the Father,” but the Word? What was begotten from him but the 
Spirit, that is, the Word? But you will say to me, “How was he begotten?” 
In your own case, you could not offer a description of how you were born, 
even though every day you see the cause of humans and you cannot tell 
with precision the economy concerning this. For it does not belong to you 
to know the expert and indescribable artistry of the fashioner, but only, 
upon seeing it, to understand and believe that a human being is a work 
of God. But you ask about the generation of the Word, whom God the 
Father intentionally begat as he wished. Truly, is it not enough for you to 


55 Rvig:11-13. 56 Mi2:7-8. 57 Rom 8:3-4. 58 See Jn 16:27. 
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learn that God made the world? Are you even so bold as to inquire where 
it came from? Or is it not enough for you to learn that the Son of God 
was manifested for your salvation, provided that you believe? Are you even 
prying into how he was begotten according to the Spirit? No more than 
two people have been entrusted with describing his begetting according 
to the Spirit, and yet you dare to seek out the description according to the 
Spirit, which the Father keeps to himself until he reveals it at some time to 
those who are holy and worthy to see his face. May what was said by Christ 
be enough for you — that “that which is begotten from Spirit is Spirit.” 
Although through the prophet he indicates regarding the Word’s begetting 
that he was begotten, he keeps the /ow until the time appointed by him 
when he will reveal it. For he says in this way, “From the womb before the 
morning-star I have begotten you.” 

17. These testimonies are enough for the faithful who practice the truth, 
though the unfaithful believe none of them. The all-holy Spirit in the per- 
son of the apostles testified to this, saying, “Lord, who has believed what 
they heard from us?”*' So let us not become unfaithful, lest the saying 
ever end up applying to us. Blessed brothers, let us therefore believe in 
accordance with the apostles’ tradition that God the Word came down 
from heaven to the holy Virgin Mary, so that, after taking flesh from her, 
and receiving a human soul (I mean a rational one), and being born human 
in all the many ways there are except sin,” he might save the fallen Adam 
and grant incorruptibility to humans who believe in his name.% 


59 Jn 3:6. 60 Ps 109(110):3. 
61 Is 53:1. 62 See Heb 4:15. 
63 The remainder of section 17 and all of section 18 are omitted. 
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Origen of Alexandria, On First Principles 
Preface and 1.1-1.3 


Translated by Bradley K. Storin 


INTRODUCTION 


Origen of Alexandria (ca. 185-254) was a brilliant theologian who led an 
instructional program under the authority of the bishop Demetrius. His 
reputation for learning and teaching was strong throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean, and he frequently embarked upon philosophical speaking 
tours. On one such tour, Origen was ordained a priest by two Palestinian 
bishops, a move that, when coupled with his controversial teaching about 
the interrelatedness of creation and eventual apocalyptic reunification of 
all rational existence (God, the angels, human souls, demons, and even 
the Devil), spurred the bishop Demetrius to publicly censure him. Rather 
than subject himself to Demetrius’s episcopal rebukes, Origen relocated 
to Caesarea Maritima in Palestine where he would continue to teach and 
preach in his capacity as priest. There he would remain until his death 
in 253 or 254, caused by injuries he sustained under torture during the 
Decian persecution of 251. 

Among Origen’s most important works must be counted On First 
Principles, which provides one of the most extensive treatments of Christian 
thought from late antiquity. Due to controversies that emerged involving 
later readers of Origen’s work, it survives in full only in the early fifth- 
century Latin translation of Rufinus. Topics in the work include, among 
many others, the divine nature, rational nature, diversity within creation, 
moral and spiritual movement, the freedom of individual will, and the mul- 
tiple layers of scriptural meaning. The selections presented here contain 
Origen’s treatment of the “ecclesiastical proclamation,” something like a 
statement of faith regarding all the theological topics that Origen under- 
stands as universally accepted throughout Christian communities every- 
where (On First Principles 1.Pref: “Preface”); his treatment of the divine 
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nature as fundamentally intellectual and what that means for knowledge of 
God (On First Principles 1.1: “On God”); his treatment on the shared divin- 
ity between the Father and the Son, along with the multiplicity of names 
for the singular divine essence, or subsistence (On First Principles 1.2: “On 
the Son”); and his treatment of the way the Spirit connects with the activity 
and essence of the divinity, especially as it relates to the Father and the Son 
(On First Principles 1.3: “On the Spirit”). 

This translation consulted the critical edition of Henri Crouzel and 
Manlio Simonetti, Origene: Traité des principes. Tome I (livres I et II), Sources 
chrétiennes 252 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1978), 68-174. 


TRANSLATION 
Preface 


1. All who believe and have certainty that grace and truth were made by 
Jesus Christ' and acknowledge that Christ is the truth in accordance with 
what he said, “Iam the truth,” receive knowledge that incites human beings 
to live well and happily from no other source than Christ’s very words 
and teaching. By Christ’s words, though, we mean not only those that he 
taught when he was made human and placed within flesh; for Christ also 
existed previously in Moses and the prophets as the Word of God. For 
how, without the Word of God, could they have prophesied about Christ? 
It would not be difficult to show a proof of this fact from the divine scrip- 
tures — how Moses or the prophets spoke or did all that they did while filled 
with Christ’s spirit — except that it is our intention to rein in this present 
work with all the brevity that we can muster. For this, I would surmise that 
our use of a single testimony from Paul, from the epistle that he wrote to 
the Hebrews, should suffice; in it, he says the following: “Made great by 
his faith, Moses refused to call himself the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. He 
chose to be cast down with God’s people instead of having any fleeting 
enjoyment of sin, surmising that the reproach of Christ constituted greater 
wealth than the Egyptians’ treasure.”? But that he spoke in his apostles 
after his assumption into heaven, Paul indicates in this way: “Or do you 
demand a proof that it is Christ who speaks in me?”+ 


1 Jn 1:17. 2 Jn 14:6. 
3 Heb 11:24-26. 4 2 Cor 13:3. 
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2. Therefore, since many of those who profess to believe in Christ 
disagree on not only petty and small points but also great and important 
ones — that is, on God, the Lord Jesus Christ himself, and the Holy Spirit, 
and not only these but also the other created beings, that is, the dominions 
or the holy powers — this is why it seems necessary to first set down a fixed 
line and clear rule for each of these matters, and investigate the remain- 
ing matters later. For even though there are many among the Greeks and 
barbarians who promise the truth, we stopped looking for it among every- 
one who asserts it with false opinions after we came to believe that Christ 
is the Son of God, and persuaded ourselves that it must be learned from 
him. In the same way, since there are many who think they share Christ’s 
thought, and some of those people have different thoughts than their 
predecessors, and yet the ecclesiastical proclamation is preserved in the 
church, passed down through an order of succession from the apostles and 
enduring up to the present, the only truth that we should believe is that 
which deviates in no way from the ecclesiastical and apostolic tradition. 

3. Moreover it behooves us to realize this: although the holy apostles 
proclaimed the faith of Christ in regard to whichever particular points’ 
they believed necessary and passed it down to all believers in the clearest 
fashion, even to those who appeared averse to the search for divine knowl- 
edge, they evidently left the reasoning behind their assertions to be inves- 
tigated by those entitled to the Spirit’s superior gifts and particularly those 
who had secured the grace of speech, wisdom, and knowledge through the 
Holy Spirit itself. But on other subjects® they simply said that they were so, 
but as to how or why they were so, the apostles remained silent, no doubt 
so that those from future generations who would be studious lovers of wis- 
dom — namely, those who made themselves worthy and capable of receiving 
wisdom — could have a training exercise with which they might show the 
fruit of their talent. 

4. The sorts of points that they passed down clearly through apostolic 
proclamation are these. First, there is one God, who created and arranged 
all things, who made the universe exist when nothing existed, God from the 
first creation and foundation of the world, God of all the righteous —- Adam, 
Abel, Seth, Enosh, Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve 


5 These points are listed below under the heading “apostolic proclamation,” beginning with 
1.Pref.4. 

6 These points are listed below under the heading “ecclesiastical proclamation,” beginning 
midway through 1.Pref.5. 
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patriarchs, Moses, and the prophets. And in the most recent days and just as 
he previously foretold through his prophets, this God sent the Lord Jesus 
Christ to summon Israel first, and then the Gentiles after the faithlessness 
of the people of Israel. This God is righteous and good, the father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He gave the Law, the prophets, and the gospel. He is 
God of the apostles and of the Old and New Testaments.’ 

Next, Christ Jesus, he who came, was born of the Father before all 
creation. After having served the Father in the foundation of all things — for 
all things were made through him‘* - in recent times he emptied himself, 
was made human, and became incarnate even though he was God. Made 
human, he remained what he was, God. He assumed a body like our body, 
differing only in his being born of a Virgin and the Holy Spirit. Since 
this Jesus Christ was born and suffered in truth and not through a mere 
semblance,’ he truly died this common death. Furthermore, he truly res- 
urrected from the dead and, having spent time with his disciples after his 
resurrection,’° he was taken up. 

Next, they passed down that the Holy Spirit shares honor and dignity 
with the Father and the Son. On this point, there is no clear settlement 
yet as to whether it was born or unborn or whether or not it should be 
regarded as itself a Son of God. But these are questions that should be put 
to the holy scriptures with full force and investigated with keen scrutiny. 
Certainly, it is quite clearly proclaimed in the church that this Holy Spirit 
has inspired each of the saints, both prophets and apostles, and that there 
was not one Spirit among the ancients and another among those inspired 
during the advent of Christ. 

5. Next after this, the soul, having its own substantial existence and life, 
will be paid according to its merits once it has departed from this world; 
it will get eternal life or the inheritance of blessedness if its actions warrant 
this outcome, or it must be abandoned to eternal fire and tortures if the cul- 
pability for crimes turns it in that direction. But also there will be a time for 
the resurrection of the dead when this body, now sown in corruption, will rise 
in incorruption, and when that which is sown in dishonor will rise in glory." 


7 This assertion opposes Marcionite theology, which posits that the righteous creator God 
of the Old Testament is different from the loving higher God of the New Testament. 
8 Jn 1:3. 
9 This assertion opposes docetist Christological trends prevalent in the second and third 
centuries, which posited Christ’s suffering and death as phantasmal and not real. 
10 See Mt 26:16-20; Lk 24:36-49; Jn 20:1-21:23. 
11 1 Cor 15:42-43. 
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This too is set in the ecclesiastical proclamation: every rational soul is 
characterized by a free will and volition, and it contends against the devil as 
well as his angels and the hostile powers. During this, they fight to burden 
the soul with sins whereas we try to pull ourselves away from destruction 
of this sort by living rightly and mindfully. From this, we can also under- 
stand the following point, that we are not subjected to necessity so as to be 
forced by every means, even if against our will, to do either evil or good. 
For if we are characterized by our will, perhaps some powers could push 
us toward sin with their assaults while others could push us toward salva- 
tion. However, we are not forced by necessity to act rightly or wrongly, as 
is supposed to be the case by those who say that the course and motion of 
the stars are the cause of not only those human actions that fall outside the 
will’s freedom, but also those that are set within our power. 

Regarding the soul, however, is it conceived to have been passed from 
a seed just as its basic principle or substance is regarded to be contained 
within the corporeal seeds themselves? Or does it have another origin, and 
if so, is its origin caused or uncaused? And is it certain or not that it is 
inserted from outside the body? The proclamation does not distinguish 
these points in a clear enough way. 

6. Concerning the devil as well as his angels and the hostile powers, 
although the ecclesiastical proclamation has taught that they do indeed 
exist, what they are or how they exist has not been set forth with enough 
clarity. Many, however, hold the opinion that the devil himself had been 
an angel, became an apostate, and convinced as many angels as possible to 
turn away with him — and these are now called his angels. 

7. Furthermore, this too is within the ecclesiastical proclamation: this 
world was made and began at a certain time and must be dissolved by vir- 
tue of its own corruption. But what existed before this world and what 
will exist after the world has not become known to the masses in a clear 
way, for no definite discourse on these points is given in the ecclesiastical 
proclamation. 

8. Next, the scriptures were written by the Spirit of God and they have 
not only a clear meaning, but also another one that escapes the notice of 
most people. What is represented [in those words] are the contours of cer- 
tain mysteries and the images of divine realities. On this point, the entire 
church has a single opinion: the whole Law” is indeed spiritual, yet all do 


12 That is, the five books of Moses (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and 
Numbers). 
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not know what the Law expresses — only those to whom the Holy Spirit’s 
grace, in the word of wisdom and knowledge, has been offered. 

The designation of asomatos (that is, “incorporeal”),'? however, is unusual 
and unknown not only to most people, but also to our scriptures. But 
if someone wants to quote it from that little book called The Teaching of 
Peter,'+ where the Savior seems to say to his disciples, “I am not an incorpo- 
real daemon,” we must first respond that this book is not counted among 
the ecclesiastical books and we must show that it is a writing of neither 
Peter nor anyone inspired by God’s Spirit. Even if we allowed [the use 
of] this writing, the usage of asomatos does not convey the same meaning 
as when Greek or Gentile writers use it, when philosophers discuss the 
incorporeal nature. For in this little book, he said “incorporeal daemon” 
because whatever the shape or outline of the daemon’s body may be, it is 
not similar to our denser, more visible body. But we should understand 
what he said in accordance with his meaning, that is, that he does not have 
the same sort of body as the daemons have, one that is naturally fine and 
subtle like the breeze — this is why many people think or claim that it is 
incorporeal. Rather, he has a solid and palpable body. In people’s general 
usage, though, the simple and uninformed call everything that is not like 
this “incorporeal,” just as someone says that the very air that we enjoy is 
incorporeal because it does not have the kind of body that can be grasped 
or held or that resists pressure. 

9. We will nevertheless ask whether the thing itself, which the Greek 
philosophers call asomatos (that is, “incorporeal”), is found in the holy 
scriptures under another name. We should also investigate how God him- 
self should be understood — whether as a corporeal entity and formed after 
another shape, or as a nature different than bodies — because by no means 
does our proclamation clearly define it. Indeed, we should make the same 
investigations into Christ and the Holy Spirit, and we should also make no 
less an investigation into every soul and every rational nature. 

10. This too is in the ecclesiastical proclamation: there are certain angels 
of God and good powers that help him to achieve salvation for humans. 
But when they were created, what their constitution is, and how they exist 


13 Rufinus keeps the Greek asdmatos in its genitive case and glosses it with the Latin 
incorporel. 

14 An apocryphal work written in the second century. 

15 I provide an anglicized transliteration of the Latin daemonium, itself a transliteration of 
the Greek daimonion. While the English “demon” derives from this term, the Greek and 
Latin terms conveyed a morally neutral incorporeal entity. 
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are not distinguished in a clear enough way. In the case of both the moon 
and the stars, moreover, whether they exist as living things or without a 
soul is not clearly passed down. 

Everyone who desires to rationally craft a system and framework from all 
these points must use, as if building blocks and foundations, the following 
mandate that he uttered: “Be illuminated with the light of knowledge.””® 
Consequently, with clear and necessary assertions on individual points, he 
will explore what truly is the case and, as we have said, produce a single 
framework with examples and confirmations, either those that he may find 
in the holy scriptures or those that he might find in an examination based 
on their logical consequences and with the right tack. 


On God 


1, 1. realize that certain people will even try to say in line with our scrip- 
tures that God is a body since they find it written in Moses that “our God is 
a consuming fire,”’’ and in the Gospel according to John that “God is spirit, 
and those who worship him should worship in spirit and truth.”"* They, 
however, will think that fire and spirit are nothing but a body. I would like 
to ask them what they would say about the passage, “God is light,” as John 
says in his letter, “God is light and in him there is no darkness.”'’ Of course, 
he is the light that illuminates all the perceptions of those can grasp the 
truth, just as is mentioned in the thirty-fifth Psalm: “In your light, we will 
see light.”*° For what else can be called light of God, in which someone sees 
light, except the power of God, by which an illuminated person surveys the 
truth of all things and comes to know God himself, who is called truth? 
Therefore, what is meant by “in your light, we will see light” is this: in your 
Word and your Wisdom, which is your Son, in him we will see you, the 
Father. Even though he is called “light,” would he be conceived as similar 
to the sun’s light? And how could any interpretation, however feeble, be 
granted so that someone might grasp from this corporeal light the cause of 
knowledge and find an understanding of the truth? 

2. Therefore if they are satisfied with our assertion, which reason itself 
has shown about the nature of light, and concede that God cannot be 
understood as a body according to the meaning of “light,” then a similar 


16 Hos ro:12 (LXX). 17 Dt 4:24. 18 Jn 4:24. 
19 1Jn 1:5. 20 Ps 35:10 (36:9). 
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line of reasoning too will be granted in regard to “consuming fire.” For 
in line with his being fire, what does God consume? How could he be 
thought to consume corporeal matter like wood, hay, or straw?*' If God is a 
fire that consumes this sort of stuff, is there even anything in this statement 
worthy of God’s praises? Nonetheless, let us consider that God does indeed 
consume and destroy, but that he consumes wicked deliberations within 
the mind, he consumes dishonorable acts, and he consumes sinful cravings 
when they graft themselves into the minds of believers. All the while, he 
dwells alongside his Son in those souls that have become fit for his Word 
and Wisdom, according to the statement, “The Father and I will come and 
make our lodging with him.”** Once all their vices and passions have been 
consumed, he turns them into a pure temple worthy of himself. 

However, to those who suppose that God is a body because of the state- 
ment that God is spirit, we must respond in the following way. Whenever it 
wants to use an antonym for this quite dense and solid body, it is the custom 
of holy scripture to use the word “spirit,” as in, “The letter kills, but the 
spirit gives life.”*3 Here, by “the letter” he undoubtedly means corporeal 
things, and by “the spirit” intellectual things, which we also call “spiritual.” 
The apostle also speaks thus: “Even up to the present day, whenever Moses 
is read, a veil is placed over their heart. But should anyone turn to the Lord, 
the veil will be removed. Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is free- 
dom.”*+ For so long as someone has not turned himself toward a spiritual 
understanding, the veil is placed over his heart. By this veil, that is, by a 
denser understanding, scripture itself is said or supposed to be veiled. And 
this is the veil that he says is placed over Moses’s face when he speaks to 
the people, that is, when he publicly reads the law aloud. But if we turn 
ourselves toward the Lord — where also the Word of God is, where the 
Holy Spirit reveals spiritual knowledge — then the veil will be removed and 
then, with uncovered countenance, will we observe the Lord’s glory in the 
holy scriptures. 

3. But even though many saints share in the Holy Spirit, by no means 
can the Holy Spirit be understood as a body divided into bodily parts that 
each of the saints acquires. Rather, it is actually a sanctifying power and 
all who deserve to be sanctified by its grace are said to have a share in it. 
So that what we are saying can be more easily understood, let us take an 
example from some admittedly inferior things. There are many people who 


21 1 Cor 3:12. 22 Jn 14:23. 
23 2 Cor 3:6. 24 2 Cor 3:15-17. 
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partake of the discipline and art of medicine: should we think that all who 
partake of medicine remove little bits from some body called “medicine” 
that is placed within their reach, and thus take their share of it? Shouldn’t 
we rather understand that those who acquire an understanding of its art 
and discipline with a quick and ready mind are said to partake of medicine? 
We should not, however, think that these examples from medicine are 
totally similar when compared to the Holy Spirit. Rather, they prove the 
point in this particular regard: a thing in which many have a share should 
not rashly be thought of as a body. For the Holy Spirit significantly differs 
from the system and discipline of medicine by virtue of the Holy Spirit 
being an intellectual subsistence; it subsists and exists on its own, whereas 
medicine is nothing like this. 

4. We should also now move to that passage in the gospel where “God 
is spirit” is written,*> and show that it ought to be understood in a way that 
follows what we have said. So let us inquire when, with whom, and with 
what connotation our Savior spoke these words. We will undoubtedly find 
that he put forth these words while speaking with the Samaritan woman. 
He told her - she who thought that God should be worshiped on Mount 
Gerizim in line with the Samaritans’ opinion — that “God is spirit.” For, 
thinking that he was one of the Jews, the Samaritan woman asked him 
whether God should be worshiped in Jerusalem or on this mountain. She 
spoke as follows: “All our fathers worshiped on this mountain, and you 
say that the place we should worship is in Jerusalem.”*° Therefore, to this 
Samaritan woman who had this opinion, thinking that, because of a special 
privilege that [certain] corporeal places have, God was worshiped less cor- 
rectly by the Jews in Jerusalem or correctly by the Samaritans on Mount 
Gerizim, to her who wants [to] follow God, the Savior responded that a 
preoccupation with corporeal places should be abandoned and said, “The 
hour is coming when true worshipers will worship the Father neither in 
Jerusalem nor on this mountain. God is spirit, and those who worship him 
should worship in spirit and truth.”*?7 See how he consequently associated 
truth with spirit such that he used the name “spirit” to distinguish him 
from bodies and the name “truth” to distinguish him from a shadow or 
imitation. For those who worship in Jerusalem, serving the shadow and 
imitation of heaven, worship God in neither truth nor spirit, and the same 
goes for those who worship on Mount Gerizim. 


25 Jn4:24. 26 Jnq:20. 27 Jn 4:23-24. 
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5. So, since every sense suggesting that, in regard to God, a corporeal 
entity should be understood has been refuted to the best of our ability, we 
say, following the truth, that God is indeed incomprehensible and incal- 
culable. Whatever it is that we are able to perceive and understand about 
God, we must believe that he is far, far better than whatever we perceive. 
If we were to see someone scarcely able to look at a glimmer of light or 
the light of the smallest lamp, and we wanted to teach him, whose vision 
was not strong enough to take in more light than what we just now stated, 
about the sun’s brightness and luster, shouldn’t we tell him that the sun’s 
luster is ineffably and incalculably better and superior to all the light that 
you see? In the same way, our mind is imprisoned within the fortress of 
our flesh and blood, and because it partakes of such stuff it grows quite lan- 
guid and obtuse. Granted, in comparison to corporeal nature, it possesses 
far greater excellence; however, when it strives for incorporeal things and 
rummages for a view of them, then it gets to a place [where there is] a 
glimmer or a faint glow. But among all the intellectual, that is, incorporeal 
entities, is anything as universally superior, as ineffably and incalculably 
excellent, as God, whose nature cannot be attended to or looked upon 
by the human mind’s gaze, however supremely pure and limpid the mind 
itself may be? 

6. Certainly it would not seem inappropriate for us to use another analogy 
for a clearer demonstration of the matter. Sometimes our eyes cannot gaze 
at light’s very nature, that is, at the substance of the sun, but gazing at its 
luster and rays as they pour through windows or perhaps through any small 
holes for light, we can observe from these things just how great the origi- 
nation and source of corporeal light is. In the same way, the works of divine 
providence and the design of this universe are like the rays of God’s nature 
in relation to that substance and nature of his. But because our mind, on 
its own, cannot gaze at God as he is, it comes to understand the parent of 
the universe from the beauty of his works and the elegance of his creations. 

God must not, therefore, be thought to be a body of some sort, or in a 
body, but rather a simple intellectual nature that admits nothing at all in 
addition to himself lest it be believed that he has anything greater or lesser 
in himself. Rather, [it must be believed] that he is entirely onas, and, so to 
speak, henas,** the mind and source from which the beginning of every 


28 Rufinus keeps the Greek monas (“monad” or “singularity”) and henas (“unity”) without 
any Latin gloss. 
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intellectual nature, or mind, derives. For its motion and work, the mind 
certainly requires neither bodily place nor perceptible size nor corporeal 
appearance nor color; by no means does it require anything like these, 
[which are] things proper to bodies and matter. This is why that simple 
nature, entirely mind, cannot have delay or hesitation as it is moved and 
set to work. Otherwise, the simplicity of the divine nature would seem to 
be somewhat restricted or inhibited by an addition of this sort. That which 
is the origin of all things would consequently be found to be as composite 
and divided; it would consist of many rather than one. This cannot be the 
case, given that being foreign to all bodily mixture should pertain only to 
the one quality of deity, so to speak. 

Based on a consideration of our own mind, then, it is certain that the 
mind does not require a particular location in order to move according 
to its own nature. For if it remains in its own capacity and no damage 
comes to it from any cause, different locations will never prevent it from 
acting according to its own motions. Nor, on the other hand, will it get any 
increase or addition to its mobility from the quality of a location. But if 
anyone argues, for instance, that, in sailors and those tossed on the waves 
of the sea, the mind thrives somewhat less than it usually does on land, we 
must believe that it suffers this condition due not to a different location 
but to the bodily commotion or confusion to which the mind is bound 
or into which it is thrust. It seems almost contrary to nature for a human 
body to live on the sea; this is why — by virtue of its own unevenness — it 
supports the motion of the mind in an irregular and disordered way and 
administers the quickness of its wit with hobbled service, no less than those 
on land who are afflicted by fevers. In their case, it is certain that, if the 
mind does its job in a diminished capacity because of the fever’s strength, 
the causative agent was not a defect of the location but a disease of the body 
by which the body, confounded and confused, by no means performs its 
usual obligations to the mind along recognized and natural lines, because 
indeed we humans are animals composed from an assemblage of body and 
soul. For this is how it was possible for us to dwell upon the earth. But God, 
who is the beginning of everything, must not be thought to be composite, 
lest we find that the elements from which every composite whatsoever is 
said be composed are prior to the first principle itself. 

But the mind does not require corporeal size to do something or to 
move itself, like an eye when it widens to look at a larger body, but narrows 
and compresses itself to see a small or tiny one. A mind certainly requires 
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intellectual size because it expands in an intellectual fashion rather than a 
corporeal one. For a mind does not grow in corporeal increments up to the 
twentieth or thirtieth birthday along with the body; rather the acuity of its 
natural capacities is perfected when instruction and exercises are employed 
and the capacities instilled within it are stimulated to intelligence, and 
it becomes capable of greater intellect due not to a growth in corporeal 
increments, but to a perfection in the instructional exercises. Therefore, 
it cannot receive these things immediately during childhood or at birth, 
because the network of limbs, which the mind uses as tools for its own 
exercise, is impotent and feeble at that point. Neither is it strong enough to 
support the force of [the mind’s] function nor is it adequate for exhibiting 
an ability to receive discipline. 

7. But if there are any who suppose that the mind itself, as well as the 
soul, is a body, let them please tell me how it retains lines of reasoning 
and assertions, however difficult and refined, pertaining to so many issues. 
From where does the power of memory, and the contemplation of invisi- 
ble things, and of course the understanding of incorporeal things come to 
reside in the body? How does a bodily nature cultivate the discipline of the 
arts as well as theories and principles of things? Furthermore, where does 
it get the ability to think about and understand the divine teachings, which 
are clearly incorporeal? Perhaps, however, someone might think that, just 
as the very bodily form and the very shape of the ears or eyes makes a 
contribution to hearing and seeing, and as each of the parts that God has 
formed, due to the particular quality of their form, make some suitable 
contribution to what they are naturally designed to do, so too do they sup- 
pose that the soul or mind’s shape should be understood as rightly and 
fittingly formed for this purpose, to perceive or understand each of these 
things and to move by enlivening motions. But given that it is a mind and 
moves in an intellectual fashion, I pay no heed to anyone who might be 
able to describe or state what color the mind would possess. 

For a confirmation and explanation of what we have said about the mind 
or soul — that it is far superior to the entire bodily nature — these points can 
be further added here. To each bodily sense is properly connected a cer- 
tain perceptible substance toward which the corporeal sense itself extends. 
For example, to sight is connected color, appearance, and size; to hearing, 
sounds or tones; to smell, good or bad fumes; to taste, flavors; to touch, 
things hot or cold, hard or soft, rough or smooth. Yet it is clear that the 
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mind’s sense is far better than all of the senses that we just mentioned. For 
how would it not seem absurd that those inferior senses are connected with 
substances to which they extend, while nothing whatsoever is connected to 
this power, which is better — that is, the mind’s sense — and that the power 
of this intellectual nature is as an accident and consequence of bodies? 
What they say undoubtedly offers an affront to this substance, which con- 
stitutes the better part within themselves. In reality, the injury from this 
goes against God himself, when they think that he can be understood and 
perceived through a body. They do not want this point to be understood, 
that there is a certain affinity between mind and God, of whom the mind 
itself is an intellectual image, and because of this it can perceive something 
of the divine nature, most supremely when it exists purified of and sepa- 
rated from corporeal material. 

8. Yet these assertions may appear perhaps to have less authority with 
those who want to be educated in divine subjects from the sacred scriptures 
and seek therein confirmation as to how the nature of God transcends the 
nature of bodies. Therefore, see whether or not the apostle says this very 
thing when he speaks about Christ by saying, “He is the image of the invisi- 
ble God, firstborn of all creation.”*? Now, it is not, as some think, “the 
nature of God, visible to one person while invisible to others”; the apostle 
did not say, “the image of God, invisible to human beings,” or “invisible to 
sinners,” but he made a vehement and resolute proclamation on the precise 
nature of God by saying, “image of the invisible God.” But John too, saying 
in the gospel, “No one has ever seen God,” clearly declares to everyone 
who can understand that there is no nature to which God would be visible. 
It is not as if he who would indeed be visible by nature escapes and eludes 
the gaze of a feebler creature, for instance. Rather, it’s that he cannot be 
seen by natural means. 

But if you asked me what I feel about the Only-Begotten, whether I 
would say that the naturally invisible nature of God is not even visible to 
him, do not think that this would be immediately impious or ludicrous, 
for we'll give our line of thought as follows. It is one thing to see, and 
another to know. To be seen and to see is the condition of bodies; to be 
known and to know belongs to the intellectual nature. Therefore, what- 
ever is proper to bodies should not be thought to relate to the Father or 
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the Son. Rather, what pertains to the nature of divinity is consistent with 
the Father and Son. Finally, in the gospel he does not say, “No one sees the 
Father except the Son, and [no one sees] the Son except the Father,” but, 
“No one knows the Son except the Father and no one knows the Father 
except the Son.”3° From this it is clearly indicated that whatever is called 
“seeing” and “being seen” in the case of corporeal natures is called “know- 
ing” and “being known” in the case of the Father and Son, through the 
power of knowledge not the frailty of visibility. So, because it is not proper 
to say “seeing” and “being seen” regarding the incorporeal and invisible 
nature, therefore it is said in the gospel not that the Father is seen by the 
Son, nor the Son by the Father, but rather “known.” 

g. But were anyone to put to us a question about this saying — “Blessed 
are the pure of heart because they will see God” — it would only con- 
firm, I believe, our assertion all the more. For what else could seeing 
God in the heart mean except for understanding and knowing him in the 
mind, in accordance with our explanation above? For often the names of 
the sense-organs refer to the soul, just as it is said to see “with the eyes 
of the heart,”3* that is, to make an intellectual conclusion with the power 
of intelligence. In the same way, “hearing with ears”; is also said when it 
directs [the soul] to a meaning that requires deeper intelligence. In the 
same way, we say that [the soul] can use teeth when it eats and consumes 
the bread of life, which comes down from heaven.*+ Similarly it is said 
that it uses [all the bodily] members’ other functions, which are transferred 
from the corporeal designation to the soul’s powers, just as Solomon also 
says, “You will find the divine sense.”35 For he knew there are two kinds of 
senses within us: one kind of sense is mortal, corruptible, and human, while 
the other kind is immortal and intellectual — here called the divine. By this 
divine sense, then, not of the eyes but of the pure heart, which is the mind, 
God can be seen by those who are worthy. Certainly in all the scriptures — 
old and new — you will frequently find that the heart is the name used for 
the mind, that is, for the intellectual power. 

Now that we’ve covered the nature of God in a vastly inferior way than 
it deserves due to the infirmity of human intelligence, let’s see now what 
the name of Christ means. 
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On Christ 


2, 1. First we should realize that, in Christ, there is one nature of his 
divinity, because he is the only-begotten Son of the Father, and another 
nature — a human one — that he assumed in recent times for the divine 
economy.*° For this reason, we ought first to see what is the only-begot- 
ten Son of God, who is addressed by indeed many and diverse names in 
relation to the concerns and opinions of those who give him these titles. 
For he is said to be “Wisdom,” just as Solomon also said in the persona of 
Wisdom: “The Lord created me as the beginning of his ways for his works. 
Before he made anything, before the ages, he established me. In the begin- 
ning, before he made the earth, before the springs of water came forth, 
prior to the mountains becoming permanent, before all the hills, he begets 
me.”37 Further, he is said to be “firstborn,” just as the apostle Paul says: “He 
who is the firstborn of all creation.”3* The firstborn is not, however, some- 
thing different by nature from Wisdom, but one and the same. Finally, 
the apostle Paul also says, “Christ is the power of God and wisdom of 
God.”39 

2. Now, when we called him the Wisdom of God, let no one think that 
we meant something without independent existence.*° That is, we do not 
understand him to be — to devise a comparison — something like an animal 
endowed with wisdom, but rather something+ that causes [others] to be 
wise by offering and implanting himself in the minds of those who are 
made capable of his power and intelligence. If, therefore, it is correctly 
accepted at once that God’s only-begotten Son, his Wisdom, possesses an 
independently existing subsistence, I do not think that our thought should 
wander too far into suspecting that perhaps this Aypostasis (that is, inde- 
pendent existence) connotes something bodily, since everything bodily 
is represented with a shape, color, or size. Has anyone in his right mind 
ever looked for a shape, color, or size of measurement in Wisdom, in and 
of itself? How could anyone, who acknowledged or felt they understood 
something pious about God, feel or believe that God the Father existed 
at any point — even for the briefest moment — without the generation of 
his Wisdom? For he would say either that God was unable to generate 
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Wisdom before generating her, so that he later brought to exist her who 
did not exist before, or that he was indeed able — what a horrible thing to 
say about God! — but did not want to generate her. That both admissions 
are ludicrous and impious is plain to all; that is, either God advanced from 
inability to ability, or, even though he was able, he neglected to generate 
his Wisdom, or delayed in doing so. That’s why we acknowledge that God 
has always been the Father of his only-begotten Son. [The Son] was indeed 
born of [the Father] and derived from that which exists, but without any 
beginning, not only a beginning that can be distinguished by intervals of 
time, but also one that the mind alone, by itself and bare, so to speak, is 
accustomed to contemplate and perceive by means of intellect and soul. 
We must believe, then, that Wisdom was generated beyond every speaka- 
ble or thinkable beginning. ‘Therefore in Wisdom’s particular subsistence 
there lies every power and configuration of the creation to come — of those 
things that exist essentially or of those that come to pass as a consequence 
[of something else] — having been pre-fashioned and arranged by the 
power of foreknowledge. On behalf of the very creatures that Wisdom her- 
self described and prefigured, as it were, Wisdom says through Solomon 
that she was created as “the beginning of God’s ways,”++ assuredly con- 
taining in herself the beginnings of, the rationales for, and the kinds of all 
creation. 

3. We have just now understood how Wisdom is “the beginning of God’s 
ways,” and how she is said to be created, namely, she pre-fashions and con- 
tains in herself the kinds of and rationales for the whole creation. In this 
way, too, she should be understood to be the Word of God, because to 
everything else — that is, to all creation — she discloses the rationale for 
the mysteries and secrets that are surely contained within the Wisdom of 
God. She is also called the Word for the following reason: she is an inter- 
preter, as it were, of mind’s secrets. That’s why I think the spoken phrase 
written in the Acts of Paul is true: “He is the Word, a living being.” But at 
the beginning of his gospel, John says something more excellent and bril- 
liant by defining the Word as God in a special way, stating, “And the Word 
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was God, and he was in the beginning with God.” Let him who attributes 
a beginning to God’s Word or God’s Wisdom beware lest he in turn fling 
his impiety onto the unbegotten Father by denying that he was always 
Father and that he begat the Word and possessed Wisdom in all previous 
times, ages, or whatever else they could be called. 

4. This Son, then, is also Truth and Life*’ for all things that exist — and 
rightly so. How could what was made live without Life? How could those 
things that exist be established in truth without coming from ‘Truth? How 
could independent existences be rational without the Word and Reason 
preceding them? How could they be wise without Wisdom [already] 
existing? But seeing that it would be the case that some would fall away 
from Life and inflict death upon themselves by the very fact that they 
had fallen away from Life (for death is nothing but moving away from 
Life), and that it would not also follow that those things once created 
by God for living would wholly perish, it was fitting that a power strong 
enough to annul death in the future should exist prior to death, and that 
there should be a resurrection fashioned in our Lord and Savior, a resur- 
rection established in God’s very Wisdom, Word, and Life. Seeing that 
it would be the case, then, that some of those created existences would 
not possess the good naturally, that is, substantially, but accidentally, 
being incapable of remaining unchangeable and immutable, of always 
keeping steadfast in those boons with evenness and moderate levelness, 
but that they, turned around and changed, would fall away from their 
position, God’s Word and Wisdom became the Way.** She is said to 
be “the Way” because she leads those who advance through her to the 
Father. 

Whatever we have said about God’s Wisdom, then, is also fittingly 
applied to and understood of these [other names] by virtue of the fact 
that the Son of God is Life, by virtue of the fact that he is Word, by virtue 
of the fact that he is Truth, by virtue of the fact that he is Way, and by vir- 
tue of the fact that he is Resurrection. This is because all these names are 
so designated from his works and powers, and nothing corporeal can be 
understood in any of them, even in a flight of fancy, as though they seem- 
ingly represent size, shape, or color. But although human or other animal 
offspring in our world correspond to the seed of the male parents who 
produced it, or of the female parents in whose womb they were formed 
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and nourished, getting from them whatever characteristic they assume in 
the daylight and show in their growth, it is unspeakable and unlawful to 
equate God the Father, in the generation of his only-begotten Son and in 
his subsistence, to any generation of either humans or other living things. 
It must be an exceptional case, worthy of God, for which absolutely no 
comparison could be contrived — not only in things but also in thought and 
feeling — so that human thought could comprehend how the unbegotten 
God could become Father of the only-begotten Son. For in this respect, it 
is an eternal and perpetual generation, just like splendor is generated from 
light. For not in an external way, through an adoption by the Spirit, does 
he become Son; rather, he is Son by nature. 

5. Let us see, then, how the authority of divine scripture also supports 
our statements. The apostle Paul says that the only-begotten Son “is the 
image of the invisible God” and that he is the “firstborn of the whole cre- 
ation.”4? But when he writes to the Hebrews he says about the Son that 
he is “the splendor of his glory and the visible form of his substance.”s° 
Nonetheless, we also find in the Wisdom attributed to Solomon a certain 
description of God’s Wisdom written in the following way: “For she is a 
breath,” he says, “of God’s power, and the purest aporrhoia (that is, an efflu- 
ence)*' of Almighty’s glory.” Therefore, “no blemish can fall upon her. For 
she is the splendor of eternal light, the unblemished mirror of God’s work, 
the image of his goodness.”s* But as we said above, we say God’s Wisdom 
has her subsistence nowhere else but in him who is the beginning of all 
things, and from whom she was born. Because this Wisdom is he who is 
[God’s] only Son by nature, she is called “only-begotten” too. 

6. Of course, let us also see what should be understood by the phrase 
“image of the invisible God,” so that, through this, we may observe how 
God is rightly said to be Father of his Son. Let us begin our examina- 
tion from things that are customarily called “images” in ordinary usage.** 
Sometimes an image is said to be what is usually painted or carved on 
some kind of medium, like wood or stone. Other times, a child is said to be 
the image of his parent when the parent’s features in no way deceive about 
the relation to the child. I think, then, that the human being, made in the 
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image and likeness of God,* fits with the first usage. We’ll look more care- 
fully at this when, with God’s favor, we begin to explain the specific passage 
in Genesis. 

But the image that belongs to the Son of God — the subject of my current 
discourse — can also be fashioned with the second comparison in that he 
is the invisible image of the invisible God,*° just like we say that, following 
the narrative [in Genesis], Adam’s image is his son Seth. It is written like 
this: “And Adam begat Seth in accordance with his image and in accord- 
ance with his appearance.”>’ For this image comprises the unity of nature 
and substance between Father and Son. For if [it is true that] “all that the 
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Father makes, the Son also makes in like manner,’ in the very fact that 
the Son makes everything in the same manner as the Father, the Father’s 
image is fully formed in the Son, who was assuredly born of him as an act 
of his will proceeding from his mind. For my part, indeed, I suppose that 
the Father’s will should be enough to sustain what the Father wants. In 
the act of willing, he uses no other means except what the will carries out 
with his own deliberation. Therefore, the Son’s subsistence is generated 
from him. 

Above all, this point must be accepted by those who confess that nothing 
is unbegotten, that is, unborn, except God the Father alone. For we must 
beware that no one runs into the ludicrous stories of those who think to 
themselves that [the Son and Spirit] are some extensions [of the Father], as 
if denominating the divine nature into parts and dividing God the Father 
with respect to his essence. Applied to the incorporeal nature, even the 
slightest support for that point would not only be an act of extreme impiety 
but also the height of stupidity; that a substantial division of the incorpo- 
real nature could be understood does not logically follow intelligent think- 
ing at all. Rather, just as the will proceeds from the mind without severing 
one part from the mind or being separated or divided from it, we should 
think about the Father begetting the Son, assuredly his image, with that 
particular perspective, so that, just as he is invisible by nature, so too does 
he beget an invisible image. 

For the Word is the Son, and indeed nothing perceptible should be 
understood in him. He is Wisdom, and in Wisdom nothing corporeal 
should be apprehended. He is True Light, which illuminates everyone 
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coming into this world,’° but the light has nothing in common with this 
sun. Our Savior, then, is the image of the invisible God the Father. In rela- 
tion to the Father, he is Truth; in relation to us, to whom he reveals the 
Father, he is the image through whom we come to know the Father, whom 
no one else knows except the Son, and anyone to whom the Son wants to 
reveal him.® But he reveals through the act of being understood. For he 
who has understood [the Son] also consequently understands [the] Father, 
according to what he said: “He who sees me also sees the Father.”*' 

7. But seeing that we took note of the passage where Paul speaks about 
Christ, in which he says that, “He is the splendor of his glory and the 
visible form of his substance,” let’s see what point we should take away 
from it. God is Light, according to John. The Splendor of his Light, 
then, is the only-begotten Son, who, like splendor from light, proceeds 
from him inseparably and who illuminates all creation.*+ For according 
to what we explained above — how he is the Way and leads to the Father, 
how he is the Word who interprets the hidden mysteries of wisdom and 
knowledge and offers them to rational creation, and how he is Truth, Life, 
and Resurrection — we should consequently understand the work of his 
Splendor. For it is through Splendor that Light itself is known and per- 
ceived. The Splendor offers himself with gentleness and serenity to the 
fragile and feeble eyes of mortals, instructs them little by little, and accli- 
mates them to endure the Light’s brightness, since he removes from them 
everything that harms or impedes their vision, according to what the Lord 
said, “Get the log out of your own eye!”®' He thereby makes them capable 
of supporting the Light’s glory, and in that regard he even acts as a media- 
tor between human beings and the Light.°° 

8. Seeing that the apostle says that he is not only the glory’s Splendor 
but also the manifest figure of his substance, or subsistence, I don’t think 
it wasteful to turn our attention to how something besides God’s very sub- 
stance — whatever substance or subsistence — can be said to be the figure of 
his substance. And seeing that he is the Son of God who is also called his 
Word and Wisdom and who alone knows the Father’ and reveals him to 
whomever he wishes — that is, those who have become capable of receiv- 
ing his Word and Wisdom - let us see whether it follows that, by virtue 
of the fact that he makes God understood and known, he may be said to 
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express the figure of his substance or subsistence. That is, when Wisdom 
first represents within herself what she wants to reveal to others — from 
which things they know and understand God — in this respect she is said to 
be the manifest figure of God’s substance. 

But to more fully understand how the Savior is the figure of God’s sub- 
stance or subsistence, let us also use an illustration that, although it may 
not fully or properly signify the thing with which we are occupied, will 
seem applicable to this point alone: the self-emptying Son, who was in 
the form of God,® strives to show us the deity’s fullness through the very 
act of self-emptying. Suppose that one statue was made so large that its 
size covered the whole face of the earth and, due to its vastness, no one 
could [fully] survey it. In accordance with the contours of its limbs and 
facial features, another statue was made, thoroughly similar in appearance 
and material without the vastness of size. Consequently, whoever could 
not survey and see the former’s vastness could rest assured that, when they 
saw the latter, they were seeing the former because it preserved all the 
features of its limbs and face as well as its appearance and material with 
an exact and indistinguishable similitude. It is with such similitude that 
the Son, as he empties himself of his equality with the Father and shows 
us the way to knowing him, becomes the manifest figure of his substance. 
Consequently, we who were unable to gaze at the glory of pure Light as it 
stands in the magnitude of his deity, may, because he became Splendor for 
us, become capable of seeing the way of divine Light through the appear- 
ance of Splendor. Certainly, the comparison with statues, seemingly built 
with material objects, may be applied to no other point except this: even 
though he was thrust into the slightest form of a human body, the Son 
of God represents in himself God the Father’s vast and invisible magni- 
tude by similitude of works and power, which is why he said to his disci- 
ples, “Whoever sees me also sees the Father,”® and “The Father and I are 
one.”7° With these should be understood the similar passage where he says, 
“The Father is in me, and I am in the Father.” 

g. Let us now see how we should think about what we read written in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, which speaks about Wisdom like this: “She is indeed 
a breath of God’s power, and the purest aporrhoia (that is, an effluence) of 
the Almighty’s glory and the splendor of eternal light and the unblemished 
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mirror of God’s work, or power, and the image of his goodness.””’ Defining 
God with these five phrases, he represents with each one of them certain 
features that exist in God’s Wisdom: he names God’s power, glory, eternal 
light, work, and goodness. Moreover, he says that Wisdom is the breath, 
not of the Almighty’s glory, or of eternal light, or of the Father’s work, or 
of his goodness — for it would not be fitting to attribute breath to any of 
these things — but with all propriety he says that Wisdom is “the breath 
of God’s power.” Therefore God’s power must be understood as that by 
which he thrives, that by which he initiates, contains, and governs all things 
visible and invisible, that by which he suffices for all of those over whom he 
administers his providence and all of those in whom he is present as a unity. 
Therefore, even though the breath of this entire mighty and vast power 
and the very strength, so to speak, produced in its own subsistence proceed 
from the power itself as the will does from the mind, the will itself no less 
becomes God’s power too. Therefore, another power comes to subsist in its 
own particularity, the breath — to use the scripture’s phrase — of God’s pri- 
mal and unbegotten power, drawing its existence from it, there was never 
a point when it was not. 

For if anyone wants to speak as if it did not exist at first, but came to its 
subsistence later, let him say why the Father, who had made it to subsist, 
did not make it prior to that point. But if something once gave it a begin- 
ning, at which beginning this breath proceeded from God’s power, we will 
again ask, why not before the point that he said was the beginning? And 
by always asking about prior things and going back in our line of inquiry, 
we'll reach that understanding that, since God was always both able and 
willing, never would it have been fitting, nor could there have existed any 
reason, that he did not always possess this good thing that he willed. From 
this it is shown that this breath, having no beginning except God himself, 
always belonged to God’s power. For it is fitting that its beginning be noth- 
ing other than him from whom it takes its existence and birth — God. But 
according to the apostle, who says, “Christ is God’s power,”?} he should 
now be said to be not only the breath of God’s power, but also power from 
power. 

10. Let’s also look into that verse, seeing that she is “the purest aporrboia 
(that is, an effluence) of the Almighty’s glory,’ and let us first consider 
what the Almighty’s glory is, and then get a sense for what its aporrhoia is. 
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Just as no one could be a father without a son, and no one could be a lord 
without estate or servant, so too it would be utterly impossible to say that 
God is almighty without anyone over whom he might exercise dominion. 
Therefore, to show that God is almighty, it is necessary that the universe 
actually exists.’5 For if there is anyone who would prefer to have some ages, 
intervals, or whatever he wants to call it, to have passed during which the 
created things were not yet created, he would undoubtedly show that God 
was not almighty in those ages or intervals and was made almighty after- 
ward, when he began to have dominion over those whom he brought forth. 
It would therefore seem that God received some sort of improvement and 
moved from inferior to superior conditions, if it would not be disputed that 
him being almighty is better than him not being so. 

How would it not also seem ludicrous that, when God did not [origi- 
nally] have something fitting for him to have, [he] would later come to have 
[it] through some sort of improvement? But if there is never a time when 
he was not almighty, then by necessity the things because of which he is 
called almighty must have actually existed,” and he must have always had 
those over whom he exercised dominion, and those who had been ruled by 
him as either king or sovereign. We’ll examine these subjects more fully 
in their proper places, where we’ll treat the subject of his creations.” But 
since our examination concerns Wisdom [and] how Wisdom is the purest 
aporrhoia or effluence of the Almighty’s glory, even now I think it neces- 
sary to issue a warning, however briefly, that no one should think the title 
“almighty” existed in God before the birth of Wisdom, through whom he 
is called Father, since Wisdom - who is God’s Son - is said to be the purest 
aporrhoia of the Almighty’s glory. Let him who wants to thus apprehend 
these words hear what scripture clearly announces by saying, “You made 
everything in Wisdom.”’* The gospel too instructs that “All things were 
made through him, and without him nothing was made.””? From this let 
him also understand that the title “almighty” could not have existed in God 
before [the title] “Father.” Indeed, the Father is Almighty through the Son. 

But seeing that it said that the glory belongs to the Almighty, of which 
glory Wisdom is the aporrhoia, the following point is allowed to be under- 
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stood: even Wisdom has fellowship in the Almighty’s glory, through which 
God is called Almighty. For through Wisdom, who is Christ, God holds 
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dominion over all not only by the authority of his being Lord but also by 
the voluntary servitude of his subjects. Furthermore, so that you may know 
that one and the same almighty quality belongs to Father and Son, just as 
God and Lord are one and the same in the Father, hear how John says it 
in the Apocalypse: “These things said the Lord God, who is and who will be 
and who will come, the Almighty.”*° For who will come? Who else could 
it be except Christ? Just as no one ought to take offense that, since God is 
the Father, the Savior is also God, so too no one ought to take offense that, 
when the Father is called Almighty, the Son of God is also called Almighty. 
For this is how what he says to the Father will be true: “All that is mine is 
yours, and yours mine, and in them I am glorified.”® But if all that belongs 
to the Father belongs to Christ, and among everything else that the Father 
is he is also Almighty, undoubtedly the only-begotten Son ought to be 
Almighty so that all that the Father has the Son also has. “And in them,” 
he says, “I am glorified.” For, “at the name of Jesus every knee in heaven, 
on earth, and in the depths will bend, and every tongue will confess that 
Jesus is Lord in the glory of God the Father.” Therefore, in accordance 
with his being Almighty, the aporrboia of God’s glory is the very Wisdom of 
God, pure and brilliant, glorified as the aporrhoia of the Almighty or glory. 

‘To make that which is the Almighty’s glory understood more clearly, let 
us also add these remarks. God the Father is almighty by virtue of the fact 
that he holds dominion over all, that is, over heaven and earth, the sun, 
moon, and stars, and everything in them.*} He exercises dominion over 
them through his Word, since “at the name of Jesus every knee in heaven, 
on earth, and in the depths will bend.”*+ And if every knee is bent to Jesus, 
it is undoubtedly Jesus to whom all things are subjected,*’ and it is he who 
exercises dominion over all things, and through whom all things are sub- 
jected to the Father. They are subjected through Wisdom — that is, his 
Word and Reason — not by force or necessity. And therefore, his glory 
exists in the very fact that he maintains all things. And this is the Almighty’s 
purest and most brilliant glory, when the whole is subjected [to him] with 
reason and wisdom, not force or necessity. It is called Wisdom’s purest and 
most brilliant glory to distinguish it suitably enough from a glory that is 
not called pure or brilliant. For every changeable and alterable nature, even 
one glorified by its works of righteousness and wisdom, by virtue of the fact 
that it possesses righteousness and wisdom as an accident, and what is acci- 
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dental can also fall away, its glory cannot be called sincere and brilliant. But 
God’s Wisdom, which is his only-begotten Son, since it is unchangeable 
and unalterable in all respects, and since every good thing resides in it 
essentially** because it can never be altered or changed, may therefore be 
proclaimed to be his pure and sincere glory. 

11. In the third place, Wisdom is said to be the splendor of eternal light.*’ 
We have already explained the force of this concept in preceding sections, 
when we introduced its likeness to the sun and the splendor of its rays and 
showed to the best of our ability how it ought to be understood.** Let us 
add, however, this one point. Everlasting and eternal are properly said of 
what has no beginning to its existence and can never cease to be what it is. 
This is designated by John when he says that “God is light.”*» Moreover, 
the splendor of his light is his Wisdom, not only according to its being 
light, but also according to its being everlasting light so that his Wisdom 
is eternal and the splendor of eternity. If understood correctly, this clearly 
demonstrates that the Son’s subsistence derives from the Father himself, 
but not in a temporal way or from any other beginning except, as we just 
said, from God himself. 

12. Wisdom, however, is also called a spotless mirror of God’s energeia 
(that is, his activity).°° What the activity of God’s power is, then, must be 
understood first. It is a certain strength, so to speak, through which the 
Father is active when he creates, provides, judges, arranges, or regulates 
each particular thing in his own time. Just as in the case of a mirror, then, 
with all the movements and all the actions that the one who stares into a 
mirror makes, that image formed in a mirror moves and acts with the same 
actions and movements with no variation whatsoever, so too Wisdom, 
when she is called a spotless mirror of the paternal power and activity, 
wants us to understand the same thing about her. So too the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the Wisdom of God, speaks of himself by saying that “the 
work that the Father performs the Son performs in a similar manner.”” 
And again, he says that “the Son cannot do anything by himself but only 
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what he has seen the Father doing.”” So, seeing that the Son is not in 


any respect at all changed and does not deviate from the Father with 
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respect to the power of his works, the Son’s work is nothing other than 
the Father’s, but in everything they are one and the same movement, so to 
speak. Therefore [the scripture] gave him the name of spotless mirror so 
that, through this term, no dissimilarity whatsoever would be understood 
between Father and Son. Certainly some have said that [the work of the 
Father and Son compares] to a student’s likeness or imitation of his teacher, 
or that the Son fashioned in corporeal material what the Father had first 
formed in spiritual substances, but how could those be suitable compari- 
sons when the Gospel does not say that the Son does similar things, but 
that he does the same things in a similar manner? 

13. It remains to inquire into what “the image of his goodness”? is. Here 
I imagine that it is suitable to understand the issue, I think, in the same 
way as we explained above concerning the image formed in a mirror. For 
undoubtedly the Father is the original goodness. From him is born the Son, 
who is the image of the Father in every respect, for without doubt he is 
suitably called the image of his goodness. There exists in the Son no other 
second goodness except for that which is in the Father. This is why the 
Savior himself quite rightly says in the gospel that “no one is good except 
one, God the Father.”°+ By this it is certainly meant that the Son does not 
belong to another goodness but only that which is in the Father, whose 
image he is rightly called because he is from nowhere else but the original 
goodness, lest a goodness other than what exists in the Father appear to 
exist in the Son and some dissimilarity or diversity of goodness exist in the 
Son. For that reason one ought not think that some kind of blasphemy lies 
in the passage, “No one is good except one, God the Father,” leading some- 
one to consequently deny that Christ or the Holy Spirit is good! Rather, 
as we said above, the original goodness must be conceived to exist in God 
the Father, from whom the Son, who was born, and the Holy Spirit, which 
proceeds, undoubtedly reproduce in themselves the nature of his goodness, 
which is in the very source from which the Son is born and the Holy Spirit 
proceeds. 

But now, if other things are called “good” in the scriptures — an angel, a 
human being, a slave, a treasure, a good heart, or a good tree — all are men- 
tioned as such improperly since they contain goodness in themselves by 
accident not in their substance. It is too much, and a task suited to another 
work and time, to collect all the appellations for the Son of God — for 
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example, how he is the true light, the door, righteousness, sanctification, 
redemption, and countless others — and explain from what cause, powers, 
and dispositions each one of these names is given to him. But content with 
what we discussed above, let us move on to examine the remaining subjects. 


On the Holy Spirit 


3, 1. Let us now move on and briefly investigate whatever we can about 
the Holy Spirit. All who feel that providence exists in one way or another, 
that God is unbegotten, and that he created and arranged the universe 
also confess and acknowledge that he is the parent of the entirety. We are 
not the only ones to proclaim that he has a Son, although this would seem 
quite shocking and incredible to those so-called philosophers, Greeks and 
barbarian alike. Several of them, however, seem to hold this opinion when 
they confess that all things were created by God’s Word and Reason. But in 
accordance with our faith in this doctrine, which we are certain is divinely 
inspired, we believe that to explain and to offer to human cognition a more 
exalted and divine account of the Son of God belongs to no other possible 
source than to that scripture alone, which the Holy Spirit inspired — that is, 
through the gospels and apostolic writings as well as the law and prophets, 
just as Christ himself asserted.°5 No one, though, could have had any clue 
about the Holy Spirit’s subsistence except those who were versed in the 
law and prophets, and who professed to have faith in Christ. For although 
no one is able to speak worthily about God the Father, it is still possible 
to glean some notion from the circumstance of visible creation and from 
those things that the human mind gets a sense of by its nature; additionally, 
it’s possible to get confirmation from the holy scriptures. But also about 
God’s Son, although no one knows the Son except the Father,” still from 
the divine scriptures the human mind is guided to the sense it ought to get 
about him, not only from the New but also the Old Testament, where the 
deeds done by the saints figuratively refer to Christ and from which one 
can observe his divine nature and the human one that he assumed. 

2. Now, with regard to the Holy Spirit, many of our scriptures teach that 
it exists, like David says in the fiftieth psalm, “Do not take your Holy Spirit 
from me,”®? and Daniel says, “The Holy Spirit, which is in you.”* In the 
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New ‘Testament, abundant testimonies also teach us, [like] when it is noted 
that the Holy Spirit descends over Christ,» and when the Lord himself 
breathed upon the apostles after the resurrection, saying, “Receive the Holy 
Spirit,”*°° and [when] the angel said to Mary, “The Holy Spirit will come 
over you.”’® Paul also teaches that “no one can say, ‘Jesus is Lord!’ without 
being in the Holy Spirit.”"* And in the Acts of the Apostles, the Holy Spirit 
is given in baptism through the laying on of apostolic hands.‘ From all 
of these we have come to learn how great in both authority and dignity 
the substance of the Holy Spirit is, so that the saving baptism is completed 
nowhere else but in the most excellent authority of the whole Trinity, that 
is, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,'° and the designation 
of the Holy Spirit is connected with the unbegotten God the Father and 
his only-begotten Son. Who is not dumbstruck by the degree of the Holy 
Spirit’s majesty when he hears that “he who has spoken against the Son of 
Man” can hope for kindness, but that “he who has blasphemed against the 
Holy Spirit will have no kindness in the present or future age”?"°5 

3. That God created the universe, and that there is no substance that has 
not taken its existence from him, is proven by many statements throughout 
the entirety of scripture. The false assertions of some are rejected and dis- 
missed, things they want [to believe] about a material co-eternal with God 
or about unbegotten souls in which God implanted not so much a nature 
for subsistence but a quality of life or rank. Even in that booklet written 
by Hermas which is called the Shepherd [or] the Angel of Penitence, the point 
is conveyed like this: “First of all, believe that God is one, he who created 
and constructed all things, he who brought all things to exist when noth- 
ing existed before, he who contains all things but is himself contained by 
nothing.”'®* But similar sentiments are represented in the book of Enoch 
too. As of now, however, we could find no verse in the holy scripture where 
the Holy Spirit is mentioned as something made or created, not in the same 
way that we saw Solomon speak about Wisdom or even in those words that 
we discussed should be understood as belonging to God’s Son, like Life, 
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Word, and other appellations. As to God’s Spirit, which, as it is written, 
moved on the water at the beginning of the world’s creation,'” I therefore 
think, according to what I can understand, that this is nothing but the Holy 
Spirit, as we have also shown when we expounded this passage, not follow- 
ing the [text’s] narrative, but following its spiritual meaning. 

4. Certainly some of our predecessors have observed that if “spirit” is 
named anywhere in the New Testament without a qualification clarifying 
what sort of spirit it is, it should be understood as discussing the Holy 
Spirit. For instance, like this: “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace,”'* 
etc. And again, here: “Although you began in the Spirit, you are now end- 
ing in the flesh.”"°? But in the Old Testament too we think this distinction 
can be maintained, like when it says, “He gives the Spirit to the people 
on the earth and the Spirit to those who tread upon it.”"*? Undoubtedly 
everything that treads upon the earth, that is, the earthly and the corpo- 
real, is a partaker of the Holy Spirit, receiving it from God. Moreover, 
my Hebrew master used to say that the two seraphim, described in Isaiah 
as six-winged and calling out to each other, saying, “Holy, holy, holy, the 
Lord of the Sabbath,”"'' should be understood as the only-begotten Son 
of God and the Holy Spirit. For our part, we think that the passage in the 
song of Habakkuk — “In between two animals,” or two living things, “you 
will be known”'” — ought to be thought of as pertaining to Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. For all knowledge about the Father, when the Son reveals it, is 
known in the Holy Spirit, so that both entities, which are called animals or 
living things according to the prophet, are the cause of knowledge of God 
the Father. Just as it is said about the Son that “no one knows the Father 
except the Son and anyone to whom the Son wants to reveal him,”' so too 
does the apostle state the same things about the Holy Spirit when he says, 
“But God has revealed [these things] to us through his Spirit, for the Spirit 
searches all things, even the depths of God.”' But again, even in the gos- 
pel, as the Savior is recounting divine and profound doctrines that his dis- 
ciples cannot yet grasp, he says this to the apostles, “I have much to say 
to you about this, but you cannot grasp them just yet; when the Paraclete 
comes — the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the Father — it will teach you 
all these things and remind you of everything I said to you.”"*s It should 
also be thought of like this: just as the Son is the only one who knows the 
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Father and reveals him to anyone he wants, so too the Holy Spirit is the 
only one who searches the depths of God and reveals God to anyone it 
wants. For “the Spirit blows wherever it wants.”'"° 

Now, it must not be thought that, when the Son reveals, even the Spirit 
comes to know. For if the Holy Spirit knows the Father when the Son 
reveals him, then it would go from ignorance to knowledge. To confess the 
Holy Spirit and to attribute ignorance to it would certainly be both impi- 
ous and silly. For it was not something else before [it was] the Holy Spirit 
and through an advancement came to be the Holy Spirit, as though some- 
one might dare say that, when it was not yet the Holy Spirit, it remained 
ignorant of the Father, but later received knowledge and became the Holy 
Spirit. If that were the case, certainly the Holy Spirit would not share in 
the unity of the Trinity, that is, with the unchangeable Father and his Son, 
except insofar as he had always been the Holy Spirit. Certainly the words 
that we use - “always” or “was” or any name we use with a potentially tem- 
poral signification — should be taken in a simple and loose way. Seeing that 
these names have temporal significations, the things about which we are 
speaking are given temporal names in a discursive treatment, although by 
their nature they surpass every understanding of a temporal sense. 

5. It seems right, however, to ask why the one reborn’”’ through God into 
salvation — a salvation that will not be obtained if the Trinity is not intact — 
needs the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, [and why] it would not be possible 
for him to become a partaker of the Father and the Son without the Holy 
Spirit. As we discuss these matters, it will undoubtedly be necessary that 
we describe the activity particular to the Holy Spirit and particular to the 
Father and Son. Accordingly, I suppose that the activity of the Father and 
Son exists for saints as much as sinners, among rational human beings and 
among dumb animals, but also among soulless things and absolutely all 
things that exist. But in no way whatsoever does the activity of the Holy 
Spirit extend to soulless things, or things that have souls but are dumb. Nor 
is it to be found among those things that are rational but [still] reside in 
malice and are not entirely turned toward the better. Moreover, I suppose 
that the work of the Holy Spirit exists among those alone who have turned 
themselves toward the better and are making progress down the way of 
Christ Jesus,''* that is, those who exist in good acts''? and abide in God.'*° 
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6. That the activity of the Father and the Son exists among both saints 
and sinners is made clear by the fact that all rational beings are partakers of 
God’s Word, that is, his Reason, and by virtue of that they bear implanted 
within themselves something like seeds of wisdom and righteousness, 
which is Christ. From him who truly is, who said through Moses, “I am 
that I am,”"*' all existing things derive their share [of existence]. This par- 
ticipation in God the Father comes to all, the righteous as much as sinners, 
both rational and irrational, and altogether to all things that exist. Indeed, 
the apostle Paul also shows that all have a share in Christ by saying, “Don’t 
say in your heart, ‘Who will go up to heaven, that is, to draw Christ down? 
Or, who will descend into the abyss, that is, to recall Christ from the dead?’ 
Rather, what does scripture say? The word is very near you, in your mouth 
and in your heart.”"** By this he means that Christ exists in the heart of 
all in accordance with his being the Word or Reason, by participation’ 
in which they are rational beings. But to those who have come to know 
Reason, before which time a person has no sin and after which age a per- 
son is held liable for sin, what is said in the gospel — “Had I not come and 
spoken to them, they would not have had sin. But now they have no excuse 
for their sin”'*+ — makes evidently clear how human beings are said to have 
sin by sharing in the Word and Reason, that is, from the time at which 
they became capable of understanding and knowledge, when an internally 
implanted reasoning ability provided them with the discernment of good 
and evil. And once they began to know what evil is, [and] whether they 
should do it, they would become liable for sin. This is why he says that 
human beings “have no excuse for their sin” from the time when divine 
Discourse and Reason began to show them in their heart the discernment 
of good and evil, in order that they should flee and shun what is evil. [This 
is why] he also says, “He who knows what is good and does not do it has 
sinned.”"*5 Likewise, the gospel teaches that no human beings are beyond 
fellowship with God when the Savior says, “The kingdom of God does 
not come under observation, nor will they say, ‘Look, there it is!’ Rather, 
the kingdom of God is within you.”'*° However, we must also see whether 
this has the same meaning as the passage in Genesis, when it says, “And he 
blew into his face the breath of life, and he became a human being with a 
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living soul.”"*7 If it should be generally understood that this [breath of life] 
is given to all human beings, then all human beings have partnership with 
God. But if this passage is understood in reference to God’s Spirit, since 
even Adam appears to have prophesied on certain points,’* then it cannot 
be accepted as something given in a general way but to certain saints. 

7. And finally, in the time of the flood, when all flesh had violated the 
way of God, it is written that God said about the unworthy and the sinners, 
“My Spirit will not remain among those human beings forever, because 
they are flesh.”'*? Here it is clearly shown that God’s Spirit is removed from 
anyone who is unworthy. In the Psalms, it is also written, “You will remove 
your Spirit from them; they will die out and return to their earth. You will 
send out your Spirit; they will be created and you will renew the face of the 
earth”'’° — a clear reference to the Holy Spirit, which by itself creates a new 
people and renews the face of the earth, after the removal and destruction 
of the sinners and the unworthy, and when those who, through the grace of 
the Spirit, take off the old self with its acts'3' and begin to walk in the new- 
ness of life.'3* And therefore, it is properly said about it that the Holy Spirit 
dwells neither in all things nor in fleshly things, but in those whose earth 
has been renewed. That is why the Holy Spirit is transmitted through the 
laying on of the apostles’ hands after the grace and renewal of baptism." 
But after the resurrection, when the old had already faded away and all 
things had been made new," even our Savior — this new man," the first- 
born from the dead'>° — said to the apostles who were also renewed through 
faith in his resurrection, “Receive the Holy Spirit.”'37 Surely this is what 
even the Lord Savior himself referred to in the gospel when he denied that 
new wine could be put into old wineskins. Rather he commanded that new 
wineskins be made, that is, that human beings should walk in the newness 
of life, so that they could receive new wine, that is, the newness of the Holy 
Spirit’s grace. 

In this manner, then, the activity of the power of God the Father and 
his Son is extended without distinction over all creation, but we find that 
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participation in the Holy Spirit is held by the saints alone. That is why it is 
said, “No one can say, ‘Jesus is Lord!’ without being in the Holy Spirit.”"5* 
And hardly ever were the apostles themselves regarded as worthy to hear, 
“You will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes over you.” That’s 
why it follows, I think, that the one who has sinned against the Son of Man 
deserves kindness because the one who partakes of the Word (or Reason) 
apparently descends into ignorance and stupidity if he stops living in a rea- 
sonable way; for that reason he deserves kindness. On the other hand, the 
one who is regarded as deserving participation in the Holy Spirit and turns 
back again, he is said to have committed blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
in this very act and deed.™4° 

Because we have claimed that the Holy Spirit is reserved for the saints 
alone while the Father and Son’s beneficence and activities reach the good 
and the wicked alike, the just and the unjust alike, let no one conclude that 
by virtue of this the Holy Spirit is preferable to the Father and the Son or 
that by virtue of this we are asserting a greater dignity for it; that would 
be completely and utterly erroneous. For we have described the grace and 
activities particular to it. Besides, nothing in the Trinity can be said to be 
greater or lesser since the single source of deity sustains the universe with 
its Word and Reason, and sanctifies with the Spirit of his mouth those wor- 
thy of sanctification, just as it is written in the Psalm, “By the Lord’s Word 
the heavens were formed, and by the Spirit of his mouth all their power.” 
For there is a certain activity particular to God the Father beyond that 
which he executes so that all things have natural existence. And there is a 
certain dispensation particular to the Lord Jesus Christ toward those upon 
whom he confers a naturally rational existence, through which he bestows 
upon them a good existence in addition to mere existence. There is another 
grace of the Holy Spirit, which is bestowed upon the deserving, indeed dis- 
pensed through Christ and activated by the Father according to the merit 
of those who become capable of it. This is what the apostle Paul indicates 
most clearly when he explains that the Trinity has one and the same power 
in the place where he says, “There are divisions of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
There are divisions of dispensations, but the same Lord. There are divi- 
sions of activities, but the same God, who works all in all. But to each 
person is given the manifestation of the Spirit in accordance with what is 
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advantageous.”'* From this, it is plainly meant that there is no separation 
in the Trinity, but what is called a gift of the Spirit is dispensed through the 
Son and made active by God the Father. “But one and the same Spirit is 
activated in all things, allotting to each one what it chooses.”"4 

8. With these testimonies about the unity of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, let us return to the sequence with which we began our discussion. 
God the Father bestows existence on all things, but participation in Christ, 
in accordance with his being the Word (or Reason), makes them rational. 
As a consequence of this, they deserve either praise or blame because they 
are capable of both virtue and vice. That is why, consequently, the grace 
of the Holy Spirit is present — so that those who are not holy in their sub- 
stance may become holy through participation in it. Since, then, first they 
have existence from God the Father, second they have rationality from 
the Word, and third they have holiness from the Holy Spirit, those who 
had been previously sanctified by the Holy Spirit again become capable 
of receiving Christ in accordance with his being God’s righteousness. And 
those who deserved to progress to this stage through the Holy Spirit’s 
sanctification nevertheless attain Wisdom’s gift according to the power of 
the activity of God’s Spirit. I also think this is what Paul means when he 
says, “To some has been given an utterance of wisdom, to others an utter- 
ance of knowledge, in accord with the same Spirit.”"## And describing each 
distinction in gifts, he brings everyone back to the source of all and says, 
“There are divisions of activities, but one God who works all in all.”"™ 
And hence the Father’s activity, which bestows existence on all things, is 
found to be more brilliant and eminent when, through participation in 
Christ — inasmuch as he is Wisdom and inasmuch as he is knowledge and 
sanctification — each one makes progress and comes to higher stages of 
progress. Therefore, anyone who has been sanctified by participation in the 
Holy Spirit and has become purer and more genuine worthily receives the 
grace of wisdom and knowledge. Consequently, after the expulsion and 
purgation of all the pollutants and stains of ignorance, he may make such 
great progress in genuineness and purity that [both] the existence he has 
received from God may be worthy of the God, who assuredly bestowed on 
him a pure and perfect existence, [and] what exists may be worthy of that 
which made it to exist. For in this way, the one who is such as the Maker 
wishes him to be may grasp the power to exist always and to remain forever. 
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So that it may turn out this way, and so that those who were made by [God] 
may be incessantly and inseparably present with him who exists, Wisdom 
needs to instruct, educate, and guide them to perfection in the fortification 
and incessant sanctification of the Holy Spirit; that is the only way they can 
be capable of receiving God. 

In this way, then, once the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’s ceaseless work 
for us has been renewed through each stage of progress, we can, if only 
barely, contemplate the holy and blessed life. When it will have become 
possible to attain it after many struggles, we should remain in it in such a 
way that no satiety of that boon overcomes us. Instead, the more we grasp 
that blessedness, the more ardent a desire for it expands and grows within 
us, as long as we ardently and capably grasp and hold fast to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. 

But if satiety ever overcomes one of those who stands fast at the highest 
and perfect stage, I do not suppose that he would be abandoned or fall 
suddenly, but little by little, bit by bit, he would have to drip down — in this 
way, it could sometimes happen that, if someone has a brief and accidental 
lapse, he would quickly recover and turn himself back - and not come to 
complete ruin, but get back on his feet, return to his [original] state, and be 
able to reestablish what had lapsed through negligence. 
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Arius, Letters to Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and Alexander of Alexandria 


Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


At some point in the late 310s or early 320s a theological dispute over the 
relationship between the Father and the Son arose in Alexandria between 
the bishop Alexander and his presbyter Arius. Censured by Alexander, 
Arius tried to win the support of several prominent bishops whose views 
he thought were to some extent compatible with his own. The first letter 
translated below to Eusebius of Nicomedia comes from this letter-writing 
campaign; in it Arius starkly lays out the differences between himself and 
his bishop. His bid to gain supporters was successful in part: in spite of theo- 
logical reservations on the part of some, several prominent bishops rallied 
around Arius in common cause against what they deemed to be Alexander’s 
doctrinal innovations and his mistreatment of Arius. At another point in 
the controversy Arius thought it prudent to be reconciled with Alexander; 
the second letter translated below, written by Arius and co-signed by many 
of his supporters, reflects Arius’s adoption of a more conciliatory approach. 
While Arius is no longer considered the fountainhead of a long-lasting 
tradition of theology known as Arianism, many Christians throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean shared Arius’s theology, even if they did not agree 
with it in every detail. Alexander’s successor Athanasius, however, made 
him the source and representative of the views of his opponents in his 
numerous “anti-Arian” writings, thereby insuring the infamy of his name. 
Athanasius’s presentation of Arianism can be seen throughout his On the 
Synods, translated later in this volume. At On the Synods 15.3 Athanasius 
preserves a fragment of the Festivity (in Greek, Thalia), a poetic text Arius 
composed to clarify his views to those prominent Eastern bishops wary of 
supporting him (see pp. 166-168). Along with the two letters translated 
here, this fragment is the best source for understanding the theology of 
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Arius without the polemical distortions with which Athanasius typically 
presents it. The translations of the two letters are based on the editions 
in Hans-Georg Opitz, Athanasius Werke III/1: Urkunden zur Geschichte 
des arianischen Streites 318-328 (Berlin/Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 


1934-1935), I-3 and 12-13. 


TRANSLATION 
Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 


1. Arius, unjustly persecuted by pope Alexander because of the all- 
conquering truth that you also champion, sends greetings in the Lord to 
Eusebius, a faithful and orthodox man of God and the lord whom he pines 
for most of all. 

2. Since my father Ammonius was going to Nicomedia, it seemed to 
me sensible and right to address you through him and at the same time to 
inform Your Innate Love and Affection,’ which you have for the brothers 
because of God and his Christ, that the bishop’ fanatically harries us, and 
persecutes us, and moves all of his resources against us to the point that he 
has driven us from the city as godless men because we do not agree with 
him when he publicly says: always God, always Son; no sooner Father than 
Son; the Son coexists with God in an unbegotten way; always-begotten; 
unbegotten-generated; neither by thought nor by any moment does God 
precede the Son; always God, always Son; the Son is from God himself. 

3. Since Eusebius, your brother in Caesarea, Theodotus,} Paulinus,* 
Athanasius,> Gregory,’ Aetius,? and everyone in the East say that God 
preexists the Son beginninglessly, they have been anathematized, except 
for those uninstructed, heretical men, Philogonius,* Hellanicus,’ and 
Macarius,'® some of whom say that the Son is an outflow, others that he 
is an extension, and others that he is co-unbegotten. 4. We cannot even 
listen to these impieties, even though the heretics threaten us with ten 
thousand deaths. What do we say and think? And what have we taught 


H 


These are titles of politeness, a common feature in ancient epistolary literature that 
personified the recipient as one or more of his admirable qualities. Arius does not use 
these particular titles to refer to Eusebius’s episcopal office or to indicate anything about 
his position, but rather in order to establish a (previously non-existent) relationship with 
Eusebius. 

His bishop, Alexander of Alexandria. 3 Bishop of Laodicea. 4 Bishop of Tyre. 
Bishop of Anazarbus. 6 Bishop of Berytus. 7 Bishop of Lydda. 

Bishop of Antioch. 9 Bishop of Tripolis in Phoenicia. 10 Bishop of Jerusalem. 
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and do we teach? That the Son is neither unbegotten, nor a part of the 
unbegotten in any way, nor from some substrate, but that, by [God’s] will 
and decision, he came into subsistence before time and before ages, fully 
God," only-begotten, unchangeable. 5. And before he was begotten,” or 
created,"3 or appointed," or established,'s he did not exist, for he was not 
unbegotten. We are persecuted because we say that the Son has a begin- 
ning, but that God is beginningless. We are persecuted for this reason too, 
because we say that he is from nothing. We speak in this way because he 
is neither a part of God nor from some substrate. For this reason we are 
persecuted; the rest you know. I bid you farewell in the Lord, Eusebius, my 
fellow Lucianist'’ and a man truly pious as befits his name.'? Be mindful of 
our afflictions. 


Letter to Alexander of Alexandria 


1. The presbyters and deacons send greetings in the Lord to Alexander, our 
blessed pope and Bishop. 

2. Our faith from our forefathers, which we have also learned from 
you, blessed pope, is this: We know one God, alone unbegotten, alone eter- 
nal, alone beginningless, alone true, alone possessing immortality, alone 
wise, alone good, alone sovereign, the judge, governor, and administrator of 
all, immutable and unchangeable, just and good, God of Law and Prophets 
and New Testament, who has begotten an only-begotten Son before ever- 
lasting times, through whom he has made both the ages and the universe, 
who has begotten him, not in appearance, but in truth; by his own will he 
made him subsist, immutable and unchangeable, a perfect creature of God 
but not like one of the creatures, 3. a begotten offspring but not as one of 
those who have been begotten, neither like Valentinus’ taught (that the 


11 K. Holl, followed by H.-G. Opitz, inserted charitos kai aletheias after plerés, which would 
translate as “full of grace and truth, God.” However, these extra words are not found in 
any of the ancient sources that preserve this letter. 

12 Prv 8:25. 13 Prv 8:22. 14 Rom 1:4. 15 Prv 8:23. 

16 Arius attempts to ingratiate himself to Eusebius by noting their common devotion to 
Lucian of Antioch, a teacher and theologian who was martyred in 312. 

17 Literally, Arius calls him “truly Eusebius,” playing on his name, which is cognate to the 
Greek word eusebés, “pious.” 

18 Valentinus was a Christian philosopher and teacher from Alexandria who moved to 
Rome between 136 and 140, where he taught a variety of Christianity until his death 
around 165; see The Gospel of Truth in this volume. 
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Father’s begotten offspring was an extension) nor like Manichaeus”? intro- 
duced (that the begotten offspring was a same-in-substance portion of the 
Father), nor like Sabellius’° said (defining the monad as a Son-and-Father), 
nor like Hieracas*' said (one lamp [lit] from another lamp, or one torchlight 
[divided] in two), nor is it the case that he existed previously yet was begot- 
ten later or created anew into a Son, just as even you yourself, blessed pope, 
have often censured in the midst of the church and in council anyone who 
introduced such things. 

Rather, as we say, by the will of God he was created before times and 
before ages and he has received his life, being, and glories from the Father, 
since the Father brought them into subsistence with him. 4. In giving him 
the inheritance of all things, though, the Father did not deprive himself of 
what he possesses in himself in an unbegotten manner, for he is the source 
of all things. The result is that there are three subsistences. And God, being 
the cause of all things, is beginningless and utterly alone, yet the Son, having 
been begotten non-temporally by the Father and created”? and established”; 
before ages, did not exist before his begetting, but having been begotten 
non-temporally before all things, he alone was brought into subsistence 
by the Father. For neither is he eternal or co-eternal or co-unbegotten with 
the Father, nor does he possess being simultaneously with the Father on the 
grounds that they are relatives, as some say, introducing two unbegotten 
beginnings. But just as God is monad and beginning of all things, so too is 
he before all things. Therefore, he is also before the Son, as we have learned 
even from you when you preach in the middle of the church. 

5. So then, God is his beginning insofar as he has his being, glories, and 
life from God, and all things have been delivered to him: he is his beginning 
on the grounds that he is his God and exists before him. If some people 
understand the phrases “from him,”*4 “from the womb,”*s and “I came forth 
from the Father and I am come”*’ to mean that he is a same-in-substance 
portion of him and an extension, then by their reckoning the Father would 


19 Manichaeus (also known as Mani) was from southern Mesopotamia and died a martyr 
in 276. He was the founder of a religion related to Christianity that espoused a radical 
dualism of light and darkness. 

20 Sabellius came to Rome toward the end of the pontificate of Zephyrinus (198-217) and 
was part of the Monarchian circle there, but eventually was excommunicated by Callistus 
(bishop of Rome 217-222). For more on Monarchianism see the introduction to Against 
Noetus in this volume. 

21 Hieracas was an urban ascetic, exegete, and theologian who lived in Leontopolis in 
Egypt in the late third and early fourth centuries. 

22 Prv 8:22. 23 Prv 8:23. 24 Rom 11:36. 25 Ps rog(r10):3. 26 Jn 16:28. 
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be composite, divisible, mutable, and a corporeal entity, and, further still, 
to them the incorporeal God would suffer as a corporeal entity does. I bid 
you farewell in the Lord, blessed pope. [Signed by] the presbyters Arius, 
Aeithales, Achilleus, Carpones, Sarmatas, and Arius; the deacons Euzoius, 
Lucius, Julius, Menas, Helladius, Gaius; [and] the bishops Secundus of 
Pentapolis, Theonas of Libya, Pistus. 
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Creed of the Council of Nicaea (325) 
Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


In the Roman Empire the early 320s were marked by religious disunity. 
The controversy between the supporters of Alexander and Arius had 
caused debate throughout the East, and disputes over the correct calcula- 
tion of the date of Easter led to divergence in its celebration. The emperor 
Constantine convened the Council at Nicaea in 325 to resolve both of 
these issues. The council ratified a creed designed to exclude the theology 
of Arius and to secure his excommunication and exile. For some bish- 
ops it was a problematic document liable to misinterpretation; Eusebius 
of Caesarea’s letter to his church is a good example of one theologian’s 
begrudging acceptance of it. Nevertheless, the creed having accomplished 
its immediate purposes, it did not become the subject of controversy again 
until the early 350s when Athanasius revived it as the standard expression 
of orthodox belief. Thereafter, it gained more and more support as a state- 
ment of faith that brought together people whose theologies did not agree 
in every detail. A version of the Nicene Creed was issued at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, a translation of which is included in this volume. 
This translation of the original Nicene Creed is based on the edition in 
Giuseppe Luigi Dossetti, I/ simbolo di Nicea e di Costantinopoli: edizione critica 
(Rome: Herder, 1967), 226-41. 


TRANSLATION 


We believe in one God, 

Father, almighty, 

maker of all things both seen and unseen. 
And in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 

the Son of God, 
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begotten from the Father only-begotten, 
that is, from the substance of the Father, 
God from God, 

light from light, 

true God from true God, 

begotten, not made, 

the same-in-substance with the Father, 
through whom all things came to be, 
both those in heaven and those on earth, 
who for us humans and for our salvation 
came down 

and became incarnate, 

became human, 

suffered, 

and rose again on the third day, 
ascended into the heavens, 

and is coming to judge the living and the dead. 
And in the Holy Spirit. 


Now as for those who say: 


There was a point when he did not exist, 

and before he was begotten he did not exist, 

and that he came to be from nothing, 

or from a different subsistence or substance, 

claiming that the Son of God is either changeable or 
mutable, 

these people the catholic and apostolic church 
anathematizes. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea, On Ecclesiastical 
Theology 2.1-2.7 


Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 260-339) was one of the principal contributors 
to the intellectual development of Christianity. Trained as a scholar in the 
tradition of Origen at the library in Caesarea, he rose to prominence in the 
aftermath of the Great Persecution when he became bishop of his native 
city. As a means of engaging in the intellectual, exegetical, and theological 
debates of his era, he authored a prolific range of writings including apol- 
ogies, histories, pedagogical works, biblical commentaries, and theological 
treatises. His most important theological writings are the two works he 
wrote against Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, the Against Marcellus and the 
On Ecclesiastical Theology, in 337-338, to corroborate the condemnation of 
Marcellus at the Council of Tyre in 335. These treatises crown a series of 
back-and-forth refutations and defenses that began more than ten years 
earlier, before the Council of Nicaea: Marcellus had written (probably in 
the early 330s) in refutation of Asterius (and his associates), and before 
this Asterius had written (probably shortly after Nicaea) in defense of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia’s pre-Nicene letter to Paulinus of Tyre. In that 
letter Eusebius of Nicomedia had urged Paulinus to write to Alexander of 
Alexandria in defense of Arius himself. The reader of these anti-Marcellan 
works can gain a good sense of the debate between these figures since 
Eusebius incorporated many verbatim quotations of Marcellus’s work, 
and some of the Marcellan excerpts contain verbatim fragments from 
Asterius’s writing. 

In the selection translated below from the beginning of the second 
book of On Ecclesiastical Theology, Eusebius provides additional evidence 
for charging Marcellus with Sabellianism. ‘This was a theological position 
named after the third-century Sabellius, who had become infamous to later 
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theologians such as Eusebius for his defense of Monarchianism, the idea 
that the oneness of God is only preserved if Christ is numerically the same 
God as the Father.’ In this selection Eusebius focused on two points made 
by his opponent, that before creation there was nothing else besides God 
alone and that the Son is the Logos in the God.’ He claims that by such 
statements and similar ones Marcellus has effectively made the Father and 
Son identical in number, resulting in the God who is over all becoming 
incarnate and suffering. Accordingly, concludes Eusebius, Marcellus denies 
the distinct, real existence (the Aypostasis) of the Son. Eusebius argues further 
that Marcellus reduces the Son, as God’s Logos (often translated “Word,” 
the term can also mean, among other things, “Reason”), to a property of 
God and thus to being one and the same with God, not a distinct, subsist- 
ent entity. Throughout his refutation of Marcellus, Eusebius articulates his 
own theological views, particularly in sections 6 and 7, where he rehearses 
his vision of the ecclesiastical faith and defends his own interpretation of 
it, namely, that the Father and Son are two hypostases yet in a way that 
preserves the unity (or monarchy) of God. 

This translation is based on the edition by Erich Klostermann and 
Ginther Christian Hansen, Eusebius Werke IV: Gegen Marcell. Uber die kirch- 
liche Theologie. Die Fragmente Marcells, 2nd ed., GCS 14 (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1972). The selection contains several fragments of Marcellus 
and Asterius. These are enumerated according to the following editions: 
for the Marcellan fragments, Klostermann and Hansen, Gegen Marcell 
(see above); and Markus Vinzent, Markell von Ankyra, Die Fragmente: der 
Brief an Julius von Rom (Leiden: Brill, 1997); for the Asterian fragments, 
Gustave Bardy, Recherches sur saint Lucien d’Antioche et son école (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1936); Markus Vinzent, Asterius von Kappadokien: die theolo- 
gischen Fragmente (Leiden: Brill, 1993); and Mark DelCogliano, Asterius of 
Cappadocia: Fragments and Testimonies. Edition, Translation, and Commentary 
(forthcoming). 


1 For an earlier refutation of Monarchianism see Hippolytus’s Against Noetus in this volume. 

2 A good deal of the debate between Eusebius and Marcellus concerns the precise meaning 
and referent of the ambiguous Greek term /ogos when applied to God, whether it signifies 
a distinct divine person (the “Word”) or a property of the one God (divine “reason”). 
Accordingly, it has been deemed best to transliterate the term rather than to prejudice its 
interpretation by rendering it one way or the other. In addition, when the definite article 
(“the”) modifies theos (“God”) it is preserved in the translation; the distinction between ho 
theos (“the God”) and theos (“God”) is significant in this text. 
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TRANSLATION 


1, 1. Now that we have cited the testimonies from the holy readings, 
through which it was shown that Son of the God was named not only 
“Logos” before his advent in the flesh (as indeed Marcellus thinks) but also 
countless other things,’ come now, let us ponder the ghost of Sabellius, as it 
were, which has risen up from the earth. He dared to say that the God who 
is over all,+ the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, has been begotten from the 
holy Virgin and that he himself has suffered, by having written in this way: 


Well then, what was “that which came down” before the incarna- 
tion? Surely [Asterius] would say, “Spirit.” For if he should want to 
say anything besides this, the angel who said to the Virgin, “The 
Holy Spirit will come upon you,”s would not agree with him. And 
if [Asterius] is going to say that it is Spirit [that came down], let 


him listen to the Savior who says, “God is Spirit.”° 


2. Through these [words] he has said that the God of the universe, about 
whom our Savior and Lord taught when he said, “God is Spirit, and those 
who worship him must worship in spirit and in truth,”’ is the Spirit that 
came upon the Virgin, openly reviving Sabellius. 3. And moving on, even 
though Jeremiah the prophet clearly said, “After these things he was seen 
on earth and dwelt with humans,” about the incarnation of the Savior, 
[Marcellus] applies the saying to the Father, claiming with these very words: 


But the Father seems to be in the Logos, even if Asterius and those 
who think the same as him don’t think so.° 


4. And in the case of the passion of the Savior he does the same thing. 
For when he cited, “the breath of our face, Christ the Lord, was caught in 
their corruptions,”'® from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, he adds: 


And here likewise the prophet speaks about the Logos who has 
assumed our flesh." 


3 This had been Eusebius’s task in the last part of the first book of On Ecclesiastical Theology. 
4 Rom 9:5. 5 Lk 1:35. 
6 Jn 4:24; Marcellus, fragment 54 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 61 (Vinzent); Asterius, 
fragment 26 (Bardy) = 58 (Vinzent) = 14 (DelCogliano). 
7 Jn 4:24. 8 Bar 3:38. 
9 Marcellus, fragment 55 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 95 (Vinzent); Asterius, fragment 
27 (DelCogliano). 
to Lam 4:20. The original Greek reads “the Lord’s anointed.” 
11 Marcellus, fragment 56 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 63 (Vinzent). 
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And he adds, saying: 


It could never happen that a spirit makes a shadow.” But that God 
himself is Spirit, the Savior said, “God is Spirit.”"3 And that God is 
light, he himself teaches us, saying, “I am the light.” 


You notice how he transfers statements about the Savior to the divinity 
of the Father. 5. And again [Marcellus] barefacedly does away with the 
subsistence of the Son, declaring that before the creation of generate 
things, there was nothing else besides God alone. Accordingly, he writes 
word-for-word as follows: 


Asterius names the authority's given to [the Logos] “glory,”"® and 
not only “glory,” but also “precosmic glory,”’? not understanding 
that when the world" had still not come into being, there was 
nothing else besides God alone.'? 


And again, he confirms the same point, saying: 


Heaven and earth and everything that is in the heavens and upon 
the earth was generated by God. Well now, if [Asterius] were to 
believe this, he too would have to confess along with us that there 
was nothing else besides God.*° 


2, 1. You see, itis a Jew who openly denies the only-begotten Son of God, 
“through whom all things” have come to be.*! For if there was nothing else 
besides God before the generation of the world, then the Son would not 
have existed. But how could it be that “all things came to be through him 
and without him not one thing came to be”?*? So then, the Jew who denies 
the Christ of God knows nothing besides God alone before the genera- 
tion of the world, and Marcellus testifies on his behalf, whereas Christ’s 
church is exalted in saying with all forthrightness, “for us there is one God, 
the Father, from whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through 


12 See Lam 4:20. 13 Jn 4:24. 

14 Jn 8:12; Marcellus, fragment 57 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 64 (Vinzent). 

15 See Mt 28:18; Jn 17:2. 16 See Jn 17:22. 17 See Jn 17:5. 

18 The Greek term for “world” is kosmos, which is etymologically related to “precosmic” 
(prokosmion). 

19 Marcellus, fragment 104 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 77 (Vinzent); Asterius, fragment 33 
(Bardy) = 36 (Vinzent) = 20 (DelCogliano). 

20 Marcellus, fragment 103 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 76 (Vinzent). 

21 1 Cor 8:6; Jn 1:3. 22 Jn 1:3. 
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whom are all things.”*3 2. And when it says “through whom are all things” 
[the church] knows him to be before all things. So whoever says that there 
was nothing else besides God alone before the generation of the world 
falsifies the truth. For his only-begotten Son was also with the only God 
before the establishment of the world and he was with the Father. For this 
is what he taught [the church] by saying, “In these last days, he has spoken 
to us by a Son, whom he appointed as heir of all things, through whom he 
also made the ages.”*+ 

3. And in the Proverbs by Solomon the Son himself teaches about himself 
when he says, “When he prepared the heavens, I was present with him.”*5 
But also he “was the light that enlightens everyone coming into the world,”*° 
since “he was in the world, and the world came to be through him.””’ And if 
“the world came to be through him,” it is clear that he preexisted the world. 
4. God was not alone, then, before the establishment of the world, but with 
him was his only-begotten Son. Gazing at him the Father rejoiced, as he 
who is Wisdom teaches, saying in Proverbs, “I was the one in whom he 
rejoiced each day.”** And moreover the Son himself, fixing his attention on 
the Father’s thoughts, was filled with gladness; therefore, he says, “I was glad 
in his presence at every moment.””? Having received these pious and divine 
mysteries, Christ’s church guards them, whereas he who says, 


When the world had not yet come to be, there was nothing else 
besides God alone,’° 


communicates that he is one of two things, either a Jew or a Sabellius. 
5. For either by hastily denying the Son and introducing God alone, he 
will be a Jew who denies Christ, or by accepting the title of “Son” in name 
alone and claiming that he is the one God, Son together with Father, he 
will revive Sabellius. For if there was nothing else besides God before the 
world, either he will be Father and Son or he will not even have a Son. 

3, 1. But Marcellus seems to claim that the Son is the Logos in the God 
himself, by which [God] is understood to be rational*' so that he is his own 
father and again he is his own son. Well, listen to his words, through which 
he writes in this way: 


23 1 Cor 8:6. 24 Heb 1:2. 25 Prv 8:27. 26 Jn 1:9. 27 Jn 1:10. 

28 Prv 8:30. 29 Prv 8:30. 

30 Marcellus, fragment 104 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 77 (Vinzent); Asterius, fragment 33 
(Bardy) = 36 (Vinzent) = 20 (DelCogliano). 

31 In Greek, logikos. 
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For before the entire creation there was a certain silence, as would 
be expected, since the Logos was in the God. 2. Now if Asterius 
has come to believe that the God is maker of all things, it is clear 
that he too will confess along with us that he always exists, never 
having received a beginning of [his] existence, but that all else both 
came into being by him and came into being out of nothing.* 


You see how, having conceived of the God as beginningless, [Marcellus] 
said that the Logos, which was in him, was in silence before the creation. 
And moving on, he adds: 


Well then, if [Asterius] were to believe this, he too would have to 
confess along with us that there was nothing else besides God. So 
then, the Logos possessed his own glory, for he was in the Father.;3 


3. Consequently, [Marcellus] says with reason that the Logos is also 
eternal, that is, ungenerated, writing as follows: 


Well then, you hear the Holy Spirit’s harmony in testifying to the 
eternity of the Logos through many different persons.++ 


And again: 


And because of this [John the Evangelist] begins from the eternity of 
the Logos, saying, “In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos 
was with God, and the Logos was God.”35 By employing three suc- 
cessive testimonies, he wishes to indicate the eternity of the Logos.°° 


4. And it is possible to hear how [Marcellus] claimed that the Logos has 
been united to the God and is co-unbegotten with him when he speaks 
somewhere in this way: 


We know that the economy according to the flesh belongs to the 
human being, whereas we have come to believe that the eternity 
according to the spirit has been united to the Father.3’ 


32 Marcellus, fragment 103 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 76 (Vinzent); Asterius, fragment 
35 (Bardy) = 21 (Vinzent) = 19 (DelCogliano). 

33 Marcellus, fragment 103 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 76 (Vinzent); Asterius, fragment 
35 (Bardy) = 21 (Vinzent) = 19 (DelCogliano). 

34 Marcellus, fragment 53 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 6 (Vinzent). 

35 Jn uu. 

36 Marcellus, fragment 53 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 6 (Vinzent). 

37 Marcellus, fragment 70 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 70 (Vinzent). 
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4, 1. So then, having proposed that the Logos is in the God in this way, 
next [Marcellus] declares that he is one and the same with him, writing 
word-for-word as follows: 


For if only an examination of the spirit were to take place, the 
Logos would with reason appear to be one and the same with 
the God. But if the addition of the flesh to the Savior were to be 
examined, the divinity appears to extend itself in activity alone; 
accordingly, as expected, the monad is truly indivisible.3* 


2. And moving on again, he says: 


So then, it is not because of exact agreement in all words and 
deeds, as Asterius said, that the Savior says, “I and the Father are 
one,”3? but because it is impossible for either [the] Logos to be 
separated from God or God from his own Logos.*° 


So then, if indeed the God and the Logos in him were to be one and the 
same, as it seems to Marcellus, the very one who came to be in the holy 
Virgin, became incarnate, became human, suffered what has been recorded, 
and died for our sins would be the God who is over all.+* It was because he 
dared to utter this very thing that the church of the God enrolled Sabellius 
among atheists and blasphemers. 

5, 1. And if Marcellus were to say that the Logos of the God is the one 
who became incarnate, but determined that he was undivided from the 
God —- for he proposed that the monad is indivisible — and that there is 
one subsistence of the God and of the Logos in him, then we must think, 
according to him, that the one who became human was none other than 
the God who is over all.+* And if the monad is indivisible, the God and 
the Logos in him are one and the same. Who, then, could say which is the 
Father and which is the Son, when there is a single underlying reality? 
And thus Marcellus revives Sabellius by introducing the one-and-the-same 
Son—Father.## 

6, 1. The church of the God, however, also recognizes that the monad is 
indivisible by its confession of one beginning, the one God both unbegotten 


38 Marcellus, fragment 71 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 73 (Vinzent). 

39 Jn 10:30. 

40 Marcellus, fragment 73 (Klostermann/Hansen) = 74 (Vinzent); Asterius, fragment 
32 (Bardy) = 39 (Vinzent) = 17 (DelCogliano). 

41 Rom 9:5. 42 Rom 9:5. 43 In Greek, hypokeimenou. 

44 In Greek, huiopatora, a term commonly used to describe the position of Sabellius. 
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and beginningless, and claims that the only-begotten Son, begotten from 
him, who perfectly exists, lives, and subsists, and is [our] Savior, is neither 
beginningless nor unbegotten (lest support be given to two beginnings 
and two gods), but has been begotten from the Father himself and has the 
one who has begotten him as his beginning. 2. Therefore, it has received 
the belief in one God Father Almighty and in our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of the God: this holy and mystical faith provides regen- 
eration in Christ to those who are enlightened by it. But Marcellus says 
that the monad extends itself in activity, something which is possible for 
corporeal entities, but not at all for incorporeal, indescribable, and inex- 
pressible being. 3. For it is neither extended in activity, nor contracted in 
inactivity, nor does it act at all like human beings do, nor does it move 
like human beings do. But the God, being an indivisible monad, begot his 
only-begotten Son from himself, neither by being divided nor by submit- 
ting to alteration, change, flux, or some sort of suffering. 4. For it was not 
by commanding nor by ordering nor by legislating — [that is,] by speaking 
like human beings do with tongue and lips — that he does these things. Nor 
indeed when he has the orderly arrangement of the universe in view does 
he fix his attention using eyes like we do, but as often as he anticipates 
things that do not exist*’ beforehand through ineffable and divine power, 
he contemplates them as if they already existed and subsisted. 5. But it is 
not by making and creating like craftsmen among us do, by taking preexist- 
ing material in his hands and fingers, that he has constructed [the universe] 
but again it was through ineffable and incomprehensible power that from 
nothing he brought into existence the being of all generated things. So 
then, if indeed he made all things with words ineffable and unfathomable 
to us, why indeed must worry arise when we say that no sort of suffering 
took place in his case in the begetting of the Son like there is for mortal 
animals? For it came to pass above all things and before all things, not in 
the way it occurs for things understood to be mortal by nature, but in the 
manner that is known to him alone. 

7, 1. But are you afraid, O man, that, if you confess two subsistences, you 
would introduce two beginnings and lose sight of the monarchical divin- 
ity? Well then, learn that when there is one God who is beginningless and 
unbegotten, and the Son has been begotten from him, the beginning will 
be one monarchy and one kingship, since even the Son himself claims his 


45 See Rom 4:17. 
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Father as his beginning. For “the head of Christ is God,”*° according to the 
apostle. 2. But are you worried that one would have to accept that there are 
two gods if one confesses that there are two subsistences of Father and Son? 
But know this too: that whoever proposes that there are two subsistences 
of Father and Son is not compelled to say there are two Fathers nor two 
Sons, but he will propose that one of them is the Father and the other is the 
Son. Accordingly, in the same way, one does not need [to] propose two gods 
if one posits two subsistences. 3. For we define [the two subsistences] as 
neither equally worthy of honor, nor both beginningless and unbegotten; 
rather, the one is unbegotten and beginningless, the other is begotten and 
has the Father as his beginning. This is also why the Son himself teaches 
that his Father is also his own God, where he says, “I am ascending to 
my Father and your Father and to my God and to your God.”+’ 4. Here 
indeed is the God shown to be both Father and God of the Son himself. 
5. Therefore, one God of the Son is proclaimed by the church.** And the 
Son, when he is compared to the Father, will not in any way also be God 
of the Father himself, but only-begotten Son,*? his “beloved,”’° “image of 
the invisible God,”*' and “radiance of the Father’s glory.”>* And he reveres, 
worships, and glorifies his own Father, acknowledging him as God even 
of himself, to whom it has been recorded he also prays,*3 to whom he also 
gives thanks,5+ and to whom he also became “obedient unto death.”5 
6. And he confesses that he lives “because of the Father,”>° and that he can 
do nothing without the Father, and that he does not do his own will but 
the will of the Father. Accordingly, he says in these very words, “For I have 
come down from the heaven not to do my own will but the will of the one 
who sent me,”’’ and again, “I can do nothing on my own; as I hear, I judge, 
and my judgment is just, because I do not seek my own will but the will 
of the one who sent me.”5* And that the one who sent him was another 
besides himself he communicates next by saying, “If I testify about myself, 
my testimony is not true; there is another who testifies on my behalf.”5° 
7. Then, after he mentioned the Baptist,“ he teaches that the Father is his 
witness, claiming, “And the Father who sent me has himself testified on 


46 1 Cor 11:3. 47 Jn 20:17. 

48 This passage could also be translated: “one God is proclaimed by the church of the Son.” 
49 See Jn 1:18. 50 Mt 3:17. 51 Col rts. 

52 Heb 1:3. The original Greek reads “radiance of his glory.” 

53 See Mk 14:35 plus parallels. 54 See Jn 11:41. 55 Phil 2:8. 


56 Jn 6:57. 57 Jn 6:38. 58 Jn 5:30. 59 Jn 5:31-32. 60 See Jn 5:33-36. 
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my behalf.” And he adds, “If you loved me, you would rejoice that I am 
going to the Father; for the Father is greater than I.” 8. Through all of 
these statements he shows that he himself is different than the Father. And 
he communicates the superiority of the Father’s glory by speaking of the 
one who has sent and of himself as having been sent and having come down 
from heaven “not to do” his own “will, but the will of the one who sent”® 
him. Now what would Marcellus say in response to these things when he 
hears the one who has come down from heaven teaching these things? 
For surely not even at this juncture will he say that the flesh of the Savior 
uttered these things; for the flesh has not come down from heaven. 
g. Well then, who will he say is the one who has come down from heaven 
and teaches these things? Perhaps either God himself or the Logos joined 
together with him? But if he were to say the Father, then seeing that he has 
laid Sabellius bare, the Savior himself will reject him for speaking untruth- 
fully, saying, “I have come down from the heaven not to do my own will 
but the will of the one who sent me” ro. and “I can do nothing on my 
own; as I hear, I judge,”®s and “I do not seek my own will but the will of 
the one who sent me,” and “the Father is greater than I.””’ For to think 
that the Father utters these things would be extreme madness. 11. But if he 
says that the previously mentioned statements were related by the Logos 
naturally united to the God and his mind by which he reasons and thinks 
within himself, how then could the thinking of God and the mind within 
him have come down from the heaven? And how, when it came to be in the 
flesh that it assumed, did it relate these things? And how will the Logos in 
God say that he has come down “not to do” his own “will, but the will of 
the one who sent”® him? 12. Through these statements the Son of God 
communicates his own reverence for the Father. And when he is leading 
all generated things that have been generated through him, as he is Savior, 
Lord, and Creator of all beings (for “all things came to be through him and 
without him not one thing came to be”®), under these circumstances he 
can also be addressed as God, Master, Savior, and King. 13. Therefore, his 
church has been taught to revere, worship, and honor him as God, having 
learned to do this from him. 14. Accordingly, the Savior himself says, “The 
Father judges no one, but has given all judgment to the Son, so that all 
may honor the Son just as they honor the Father,””° explicitly ordering 
[the church] to honor him not like the prophets nor like the angels or the 


61 Jn 5:37. 62 Jn 14:28. 63 Jn 6:38. 64 Jn 6:38. 65 Jn §:30. 
66 Jn §:30. 67 Jn 14:28. 68 Jn 6:38. 69 Jn 1:3. 70 Jn 5:22-23. 
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powers that differ from these, but very much like the Father himself. For it 
was because the Father himself wanted this that “he has given all judgment 
to the Son, so that all may honor the Son just as they honor the Father.””: 
15. Indeed, Thomas the Twin too, since he understood these things exactly 
inasmuch as he belonged to the band of the twelve disciples, acknowledged 
him as both God and Lord with famous words, saying, “My Lord and my 
God!”” Therefore it is indeed appropriate for us as well to revere the Son 
alone with divine honor and no other, just as we honor the Father, and by 
this the Father is honored through the Son. 16. And indeed he even teaches 
this very thing, when he says, “He who honors the Son honors the Father 
who sent him.””3 For just as by honoring an image of a king that has been 
dispatched [to us] we would be honoring the king himself, the archetype of 
the image, in the same way the Father would be honored through the Son, 
just as he is seen also through him. 17. For “he who has seen” the Son “has 
seen the Father,”” seeing the unbegotten divinity reflected in the Son as 
if in an image and mirror. “For he is radiance of eternal light, a spotless 
mirror of the activity of God, and image of his goodness.”’5 And having 
received all these things from the Father, he has received the glory from 
both him and the divinity, as his legitimate and only-begotten Son. But the 
Father has not also received [anything] from anyone, since as beginning, 
spring, and root of all good things he would with reason be addressed as 
one and only God. 


71 Jn 5:22-23. 72 Jn 20:28. 73 Jn 5:23. 74 Jn 14:9. 75 Ws 7:26. 
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Translated by Mark DelCoglhiano 


INTRODUCTION 


Hilary of Poitiers was one of the premier theologians of the Latin West in 
the fourth century, along with Ambrose of Milan and Augustine of Hippo. 
In 356 he was banished at a synod at Béziers for his support of Athanasius 
and the Alexandrian bishop’s “anti-Arian” program, and exiled to Asia Minor 
for four years. Here Hilary became far more knowledgeable about the 
theological debates rocking the church, and his own theology was decisively 
shaped by the encounter with Greek theologians. He was particularly influ- 
enced by the Homoiousian theology of Basil of Ancyra.' Hilary attended 
the Council of Seleucia in 359, which promulgated a broadly Homoian 
creed that was given official approval, under the auspices of the emperor 
Constantius, at Constantinople in January 360.* During his exile in the 
East he penned a number of theological works, including On the Trinity, 
against Homoian theology. Shortly after the synod in Constantinople he 
returned to his homeland, where he worked against those who supported 
Homoian theology. He died in 367 or 368. The excerpt below is from the 
eighth book of On the Trinity. Here Hilary refutes the Homoian idea that 
the Father and Son are united merely in will by showing that they are also 
united in nature. He demonstrates the unity of nature shared by the Father 
and Son by appeal to how scripture speaks about the Spirit. 

This translation is based upon the critical edition established by 
P. Smulders, Sancti Hilarii Pictauiensis episcope De trinitate, Corpus 
Christianorum Series Latina 62 and 624 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1979), which 
was reprinted in P. Smulders, M. Figura, J. Doignon, G. M. de Durand, 


1 See Basil of Ancyra, Synodal Letter, in this volume. 
2 For Athanasius’s account of the Council of Seleucia see his On the Synods in this volume. 
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C. Morel, G. Pelland, and G. Pelland, eds., Hilaire de Poitiers: La Trinité, 
Sources chrétiennes 443, 448, and 462 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, r999-2001). 


TRANSLATION 


8, 19. We do not deny the unanimity between the Father and the Son. 
For it is the habit of the heretics to tell this lie: because we do not accept 
concord alone as the basis of their unity, they declare that we affirm that 
there is discord between them. But let them hear how we do not deny 
their unanimity: the Father and Son are one in nature, honor, and power, 
nor can the same nature will contrary things. And let them also hear how 
the Son bears witness to his unity of nature with the Father. For he says: 
“When that Paraclete comes, whom I shall send to you from the Father, 
the Spirit of truth, who proceeds from my Father, he will bear witness to 
me.”3 The Paraclete will come, and the Son will send him from the Father, 
and he is the Spirit of truth who proceeds from the Father. 

Let the entire school of the heretics hurl their clever barbs! Let them 
now search for a lie which can be told even to the ignorant! Let them teach 
what it is that the Son sends from the Father! He who sends reveals his own 
power by the very fact that he sends. But as for that which he sends from 
the Father,+ how should we understand him? Is he received, or sent forth, 
or begotten? For the fact that he will send him from the Father means it 
must happen in one of these ways. Now he will send from the Father that 
“Spirit of truth, who proceeds from the Father.” So a reception is no longer 
possible where a procession has been indicated. Nothing remains for us 
but to affirm our opinion on this point, whether in this matter we ought to 
think that there is a going forth of one who is coexistent or a procession of 
one who is begotten. 

20. Now in this matter I refuse to find fault with the liberty of interpre- 
tation they take to determine whether the Paraclete is from the Father or 
from the Son. But the fact is that the Lord has not left this matter in a state 
of uncertainty. For in the same discourse he spoke in this way: “I still have 
many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now. When the Spirit 
of truth comes, he will guide you into all the truth; for he will not speak 
on his own authority, but whatever he hears he will speak, and he will 
declare to you the things that are to come. He will glorify me, for he will 


3 Jn 15:26. 4 That is, the Spirit. 
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receive what is mine and declare it to you. All that the Father has is mine; 
therefore I said that he will receive what is mine and declare it to you.”5 
So then, the Spirit receives from the Son, that Spirit who is both sent by 
him and proceeds from the Father. Now I ask whether receiving from the 
Son is the same as proceeding from the Father. But if one were to believe 
that there is a difference between receiving from the Son and proceeding 
from the Father, then, surely, receiving from the Son and receiving from 
the Father will be regarded as one and the same thing. For the Lord him- 
self says: “For he will receive what is mine and declare it to you. All that 
the Father has is mine; therefore I said that he will receive what is mine 
and declare it to you.”° That which the Spirit is to receive — whether it is 
authority, or power, or teaching — the Son has said that it is to be received 
from him, and again he indicates that this same thing is to be received 
from the Father. For when he says that all that [the] Father has is his, and 
accordingly has said that it is to be received from what is his, he teaches 
also that what is to be received from the Father is nonetheless received 
from him, because all that the Father has is his. 

This unity does not allow for any variation, nor does it make any differ- 
ence from whom it is received, since what is given by the Father is described 
as given by the Son. Is there any suggestion here of a [mere] unity of will? 
All that the Father has belongs to the Son, and all that belongs to the Son 
belongs to the Father, for he himself said: “All that is mine is yours, and 
yours is mine.”’ It is still not the place to show why he said: “for he will 
receive what is mine.” For this indicates a time in the future, when it will be 
revealed that he shall receive. For the present, then, he clearly says that the 
Spirit will receive from him, because all that belongs to the Father is his. 
Sever, if you can, the unity of this nature, and introduce some compelling 
reason why they are dissimilar, because of which the Son will not be in the 
unity of nature. For the Spirit of truth proceeds from the Father, but is 
sent from the Father by the Son. All that belongs to the Father belongs to 
the Son; and therefore whatever that one who is to be sent® will receive, he 
receives it from the Son, because all that belongs to the Father belongs to 
the Son. And so, the nature maintains its own law in everything, and the 
fact that both are one indicates that the same divinity is in both through 
the generation and the birth, since the Son affirms that what the Spirit 
of truth shall receive from the Father is to be given by him. And so, the 


5 Jn 16:12-15. 6 Jn 16:14-15. 7 Jn 17:10. 8 That is, the Spirit. 
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depravity of heretics must not be allowed the license to produce an impious 
interpretation, which claims that no reference to the unity of nature is made 
in this saying of the Lord — that, because all that belongs to the Father is 
his, accordingly the Spirit of truth shall receive from him. 

21. Now it is time to let that one speak who is the “chosen vessel”? and 
“teacher of the Gentiles.”'° For after praising the faith of the Roman people 
on account of their understanding of the truth, he wished to teach the unity 
of nature in the Father and Son and spoke thus: “Now you are not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit, if in fact the Spirit of God is in you. If anyone does 
not have the Spirit of Christ, he does not belong to him. But if Christ is in 
you, although the body is dead through sin, the spirit is life through right- 
eousness. But if the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in 
you, he who raised Christ from the dead will give life also to your mortal 
bodies because of his Spirit who dwells in you.”"' We are all spiritual if the 
Spirit of God is in us. But this Spirit of God is also the Spirit of Christ. And 
so, when the Spirit of Christ is in us, the Spirit of him who raised Christ 
from the dead is also in us, and he who raised Christ from the dead shall 
give life also to our mortal bodies because of his Spirit who dwells in us. 
We are given life, then, because of the Spirit of Christ who dwells in us, 
through the one who raised Christ from the dead. And since the Spirit of 
him who raised Christ from the dead dwells in us, the Spirit of Christ is 
also in us; nevertheless, the Spirit who is in us is none other than the Spirit 
of God. So separate, O heretic, the Spirit of Christ from the Spirit of God, 
and the Spirit of Christ who was raised from the dead from the Spirit of 
God who raises Christ from the dead. For the Spirit of Christ who dwells 
in us is the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of Christ who was raised from the 
dead is nevertheless the Spirit of God who raises Christ from the dead. 

22. And now I ask whether you think it is a nature or a thing of a nature 
that is signified by “Spirit of God.” For a nature is not identical with that 
which is of a nature, just as a person is not identical with that which is of a 
person, and fire is not identical with that which is of fire itself. And in line 
with this, God is not identical with that which is of God. 


9 Acts 9:15. 

10 1 Tm 2:7. Hilary of course refers to Paul. 

11 Rom 8:9-11. 

12 The Latin here reads: utrum naturam an rem naturae significatam. The question is 
whether “Spirit of God” signifies the divine nature itself or something that is proper to, 
or belongs to, that nature (“a thing of a nature” or “that which is of a nature”). Similar 
language appears in 8.26 below. 
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23. For Iam well aware that when the “Spirit of God” is said, the Son 
of God is signified in the sense that it is understood that in him God the 
Father is revealed and that the expression “Spirit of God” can be employed 
to indicate either one." This is demonstrated not only based on the author- 
ity of prophets but also that of evangelists, when it is said: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me; therefore, he has anointed me.”"* And again: “Behold, my 
servant whom I have chosen, my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased. 
I will put my Spirit upon him.”’s And the Lord himself bears witness about 
himself: “But if it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out devils, then has the 
kingdom of God come upon you.” For these passages seem to indicate 
without any ambiguity either the Father or the Son, and yet they manifest 
the power of the nature. 

24. Therefore, I think the expression “Spirit of God” is used for both, so 
that we do not imagine that the Son is in the Father or the Father in the 
Son’ in a corporeal manner, that is, so that it does not seem that God stays 
in one place and is never anywhere else apart from himself. For when a 
man, or any other thing like him, is in some place, he cannot be in another 
place, because that which is in one place is restricted to the place where it 
is; itis his nature, the nature of that which stands still in some place, to be 
incapable of being everywhere. But God, being a living power of infinite 
strength which is not present nowhere’ nor absent anywhere, manifests 
himself entirely through his own, and indicates that his own are nothing 
other than himself, with the result that he is understood to be in that place 
where his own are. Yet this ought not [to] be thought about in a corporeal 
manner, as if when he is in some one place he is not also everywhere, since 
through his own he does not cease to be in all places. For those which are 
his own are nothing other than that which he himself is. Now we have 
indeed said these things to give an understanding of the nature. 

25. But I think it is necessary to understand that God the Father is 
signified by “Spirit of God” when the Lord Jesus Christ declared that the 
Spirit of the Lord was upon him for the purpose of anointing him and 
sending him to preach the gospel.’? For the power of the Father’s nature 
is manifested in him, and through the mystery of this spiritual anointing 


13 That is, the God referred to in the expression “Spirit of God” can be either the Father or 
the Son. 

14 Lk 4:18. 15 Mt 12:18. 16 Mt 12:28. 17 See Jn 14:10. 

18 That is, he is everywhere present. 

19 See Lk 4:18. 
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the Son is shown to have communion with his nature even when born 
in the flesh, since, after the birth brought about by the baptism,”° at that 
time an indication of their affinity*' was heard when a voice bore wit- 
ness from heaven: “You are my son; today I have begotten you.” For he 
ought not [to] be understood either as being upon himself, or as coming 
to himself from heaven, or as having bestowed upon himself the name of 
Son. Instead, this entire demonstration was for [the benefit of] our faith, 
so that, prompted by the mystery of the perfect and true birth, we might 
recognize the unity of the nature remaining in the Son who began to 
be also a human being. And so it is found that in this way the Father is 
signified by “Spirit of God.” 

But we understand that the Son is indicated in the same way, when he 
says: “But if it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out devils, then surely the 
kingdom of God has come upon you.”*} That is, he reveals that it is by 
himself, in other words, by the power of his own nature, that he casts out 
demons, who cannot be cast out except by the Spirit of God. 

The Spirit Paraclete* is also signified by “Spirit of God,” not only on the 
authority of prophets but also that of apostles, when it is said: “But this is 
what was spoken through the prophet: ‘In the last days it shall come to pass, 
says God, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and their sons and 
their daughters shall prophesy.’”*s And we learn that this entire prophecy 
was fulfilled in the case of the apostles, when, after the Holy Spirit had 
been sent, they all spoke in the languages of the Gentiles.*° 

26. Now, then, it was necessary to explain these matters, so that, no 
matter the direction the lies of heretics take, they might nonetheless be 
kept in check by the boundaries and limits of the gospel truth. For Christ 
dwells in us, and where Christ dwells God dwells. And when the Spirit of 
Christ dwells in us, even though it is the Spirit of Christ dwelling in us, 
nonetheless no other Spirit dwells in us than the Spirit of God.*’ But if it 
is understood that Christ is in us through the Holy Spirit, we must none- 
theless recognize that this Spirit of God is also the Spirit of Christ. And 
since the nature itself dwells in us through the nature of the thing, we must 
believe that the nature of the Son is indistinguishable from the Father, 
since the Holy Spirit, who is both the Spirit of Christ and the Spirit of 
God, is shown to be a thing of the one nature. 

20 See Lk 3:21. 21 In Latin, proprietas. 
22 Ps 2:7. See Mk 1:11; Lk 3:22; Acts 13:33; Heb 1:5; Heb 5:5. 


23 Mt 12:28. 24 See Jn 14:26. 25 Acts 2:16-17; see Jl 3:1-5. 
26 See Acts 2:4. 27 See Rom 8:9-11. 
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So, ask now, in what way are they not one by nature? The Spirit of truth 
proceeds from the Father, and is sent by the Son, and receives from the 
Son.’* But all that the Father has is the Son’s.*? And so, the Spirit receives 
from the Father. He is the Spirit of God, but the same one is also the Spirit 
of Christ.3° The Spirit is a thing of the nature of the Son but the same is 
also a thing of the nature of the Father. He is the Spirit of him who raised 
Christ from the dead, but the same one is the Spirit of Christ who was 
raised from the dead.3' The nature of Christ and the nature of God would 
have to differ in some respect and thus not be the same, if it can be shown 
that the Spirit which is of God is not also the Spirit of Christ!3* 


kK Kk OK 


41. So then, there is one faith: to confess the Father in the Son and the Son 
in the Father} through the unity of an inseparable nature, not confused 
but indivisible, not intermingled but indistinguishable, not conjoining but 
existing, not incomplete but perfect. For there is a birth, not a division; 
there is a Son, not an adoption; and he is God, not a creature. Nor is he a 
God of a different kind, but the Father and Son are one.*+ For the nature 
was not altered by the birth, such that it would be estranged from the 
affinity with its source. 

And so, the apostle holds fast to the faith of the Son abiding in the Father 
and the Father in the Son when he proclaims that for him there is one God 
the Father and one Lord Christ.35 For God is also in the Lord Christ and 
the Lord is also in God the Father, and both are that one thing which is 
God and both are that one thing which is the Lord, because it is under- 
stood that there would be something imperfect both in God if he were not 
Lord and in the Lord if he were not God. Thus, since both are one,>° and 
one is signified by both, and both do not exist without one of them, the 
apostle has not gone beyond the preaching of the gospel in his teaching, 
nor does Christ when he speaks in Pauls’ depart from the words which he 
spoke while abiding in the world in bodily form. 


28 See Jn 15:26. 29 See Jn 16:14-15. 30 See Rom 8:9. 

31 See Rom 8:11. 

32 At this point 8.27-40 is omitted. Here Hilary demonstrates that the apostle Paul’s teach- 
ing is in line with the gospels’ teaching that the Father and Son share a unity of nature. 

33 See Jn 14:10. 34. See Jn 10:30. 35 See x Cor 8:6. 

36 Here, the Latin term shifts from wnwm (neuter singular: “one thing”) to wnus (masculine 
singular). 

37 See 2 Cor 13:3. 
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Basil of Ancyra, The Synodal Letter 
of the Council of Ancyra 


Translated by Jeffrey Steenson 
Edited and introduced by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


At Sirmium in 357 a small council of bishops met that produced a confession 
of faith — sometimes called the Blasphemy of Sirmium by its opponents — 
condemning all use of “substance” (ousia) language when discussing the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The confession’s Homoian theology also 
implied a rejection of the Dedication Creed of 341, the classic statement of 
Eusebian theology that had found widespread use throughout the East.' In 
early 358 Eudoxius of Antioch convened a synod which voiced its approval 
of the Sirmium Confession of 357. He also welcomed Aetius to his see, 
where he taught his brand of Heteroousian theology, so named because 
it emphasized that the Son was “different in substance” (beteroousios) from 
the Father. For many theologians at that time, the teaching of Aetius would 
have appeared to be the logical conclusion of the theological position of 
the Sirmium Confession, since the reticence of Homoian theology allowed 
for various interpretations. 

Alarmed by these developments, George of Laodicea wrote to some 
bishops (including Basil of Ancyra) who were convened for the dedication 
of a church in Ancyra to alert them to the situation in Antioch. George 
apprised them of Eudoxius’s active promotion of Aetius and his teach- 
ing, and warned them that if Aetius was not checked his doctrine would 
spread beyond Antioch and “shipwreck” the entire church. He encour- 
aged the recipients of the letter to persuade Eudoxius to desist from 
promoting Aetius’s views by expelling him and his disciples from the clergy. 


1 For the creeds of the Councils of Antioch (341) and Sirmium (357) see Athanasius, On the 
Synods 22-25 and 28, respectively, in this volume. 
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This letter prompted Basil to hold a synod in Ancyra in concert with the 
dedication of the church to respond to the teachings of Aetius. It met 
shortly before Easter 358 and under the presidency of Basil of Ancyra pro- 
duced the Synodal Letter translated here. 

This document constitutes the initial statement of Homoiousian 
theology. Following a program of theological consensus that meant to 
exclude the extreme “Sabellian” views of Marcellus and Photinus on the 
one side (following the longstanding Eusebian position) and the newer 
Heteroousian theology of Aetius and his supporters on the other side, the 
Homoiousians preferred to say that the Son is “like the Father according 
to substance.” The chief goal of the letter was to clarify precisely what is 
meant when the names “Father” and “Son” are applied to God. Basil spent 
considerable effort analyzing the Father—Son relationship and how it dif- 
fers from the Creator—Creature relationship, and through this analysis he 
derived fitting concepts of divine Fatherhood and Sonship. For Basil, when 
one thinks of God as Creator, distinct from God’s creation, one is naturally 
led to view God as impassible, perfect, and stable. These attributes apply to 
the Son as well as to the Father. But when one thinks about God as Father 
in relation to the Son, one is also led to see a similarity according to sub- 
stance. It was the Son’s likeness to the Father according to substance that 
Basil considered the fundamental insight to be gained from the Father— 
Son relationship. Basil defended this viewpoint by forestalling possible 
objections (scriptural and otherwise) from his opponents, and by appealing 
to Proverbs 8, Colossians 1, and John 1. The letter concludes with further 
arguments for the Son’s likeness in substance to the Father though a com- 
parison with the Word’s likeness to humanity in the incarnation. 

The Synodal Letter is preserved in Epiphanius, Panarion 73.2-11, 
and the translation here is based upon Karl Holl and Jiirgen Dummer, 
Epipbanius III: Panarion baer. 65-80. De fide, 2. Aufl., Die Griechischen 
Christlichen Schriftsteller . . . [GCS] 37 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1985), 
268-284. Unfortunately, the text is defective at points; Holl’s additions are 
indicated by < >, and insertions of the translator to improve the sense are 
indicated by [ ]. 


TRANSLATION 


2, 1. The holy synod, convened from various places at Ancyra as Easter 
drew near, sends greetings in the Lord to our most honorable lords, to our 
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like-minded ministerial colleagues in Phoenicia, and to the others who 
share our opinions. 

2. After the testing of the ecclesiastical faith by the trials — as if by fire — 
that took place in our midst for the faith,’ and after the events in the city 
of Constantine caused by Marcellus,} and after the exposition of the faith 
at the synod convened for the dedication of the church in Antioch,* and 
after the events at Sardica and the faith’s reemergence there,’ and more- 
over after the events pertaining to Photinus at Sirmium,’ 3. and particu- 
larly [after] the arguments that we set out on each point of the faith when 
interrogated by those at Sardica who were at variance with the East,’ we 
pray that there finally be quiet now that the church is united from East to 
West in the pious kingdom of our Emperor Constantius and the stum- 
bling blocks are removed, and that we might be at peace and devoted to 
the service of God. 4. However, as it appears, the devil does not stop try- 
ing to produce apostasy through his minions, as foretold by the Lord and 
similarly proclaimed by the holy apostle for the defense of the faithful. 
5. By contriving innovations against the ecclesiastical faith, through them 
he has now contrived “profane babblings”* against the pious legitimacy 
of the only-begotten Son of God, to endear himself to certain men “in an 
outward form of piety.”° 

When earlier we heard that some have run about Antioch but also 
Alexandria, and moreover even Lydia and Asia, throwing sparks of impiety 
into the souls of simpler folk, 6. we had hoped in view of the boldness of 
their impiety and their great impudence, since the lords, our ministerial col- 
leagues, in each place fight against them, that their contrived heresy would 
have withered away and the evil have been quenched. 7. But then, since 
those returning from the aforementioned places and those from Ilyricum 
announce that the zealous promoters of this evil have been found daring 
to harm the multitude and foment evil, we were no longer able to delay. 


2 Perhaps a reference to the Great Persecution. 

3 At the Council of Constantinople in 336 Marcellus of Ancyra was deposed and exiled for 
his theological opinions. 

4 The Dedication Council of Antioch in 341. For the creeds produced in connection with 
this council see Athanasius, On the Synods 22-25 in this volume. 

5 The Eastern Council of Sardica held in 343. 

6 The Council of Sirmium in 351 deposed Photinus for his Marcellan views. For the creed 
produced at this council see Athanasius, On the Synods 27 in this volume. 

7 Probably the Macrostich Creed of 344. For the text see Athanasius, On the Synods 26 in 
this volume. 

8 1 Tm 6:20; 2 Tm 2:16. 9g 2 Tm 3:5. 
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8. But having read the letter of George, our like-minded ministerial 
colleague from the church of Laodicea (a copy of which we have appended 
[here]),'° and revering the testimony of those who have given evidence to 
us before God, g. as the opportunity allowed with the holy day of Easter 
drawing near, we assembled as many as we could gather (for as their letters 
indicate, the winter has hindered many), and strived to set forth the special 
character of the faith in this form. 1o. As for the rest, [we agree] with the 
faith set forth in Antioch at the dedication,'' as we have previously men- 
tioned, but also that in Sardica’* which the synod in Sirmium accepted," as 
well as the arguments used there, <intending> to articulate precisely the 
catholic church’s faith in the holy Trinity, and in addition explaining (as we 
have said) the form of this innovation, but as the Spirit allows. 

11. And so, because you, our most honorable lords and ministerial col- 
leagues, have been steadfast in the faith handed down from the fathers, and 
we think and have believed in accord with you, we exhort you to read and 
sign this confession, so that those who dare to introduce this impiety may 
be fully convinced that we, who have received the faith <handed down> by 
the fathers starting from the apostolic age through the intervening period 
right down to our own time, guard it as our inheritance. 12. Either they 
will be corrected after being shamed or cast out of the church for being 
obstinate, as men who are already preparing in their own persons the apos- 
tasy for the Son of Lawlessness, who brazenly threatens to sit even in the 
temple of God. 

3, 1. Our faith is in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. For thus 
did our Lord Jesus Christ teach his disciples, saying, “Go forth and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.”'5 2. Accordingly, as those who are reborn into this faith, 
we ought to consider piously the concepts implied by these names. For 
he did not say, “Baptizing them in the name of the Unincarnate and the 
Incarnate,” or, “in the Deathless and the One who has experienced death,” 
or, “in the Unbegotten and Begotten,” but, “in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit,” 3. in order that, when we hear the names, 


10 Though a copy of this letter was not preserved by Epiphanius, a fragment of it survives 
in Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History 4.13.1-4.13.3. 

11 The Second Creed of the Dedication Council of Antioch in 341. For the text see 
Athanasius, On the Synods 23 in this volume. 

12 Eastern Council of Sardica held in 343. 

13 The Council of Sirmium in 351. See n. 6 above. 

14 See 2 Thes 2:3-4. 15 Mt 28:19. 
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based on the natural concepts,*° we may understand the Father to be the 
cause of a substance like himself, and when we hear the name of “Son,” we 
may know the Son to be like the Father, whose Son he is. 

4. We believe, therefore, in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
not in the Creator and Creature. For “creator and creature” is one thing, 
and “father and son” is another, since each pair is conceptually distin- 
guished from the other. 5. For when I say “creature” I imply “creator.” But 
as for “Son,” since it is taken from the corporeal realities and in view of the 
passions and the emissions of corporeal fathers and sons, it <does not> 
clearly establish the concept of the existence of the incorporeal Son from 
the incorporeal Father. 6. Accordingly, [the same holds true for] the exist- 
ence of the creature, because it involves a concept of corporeality. But since 
the creature that he makes is a Son, he takes from the creator and creature 
only the impassibility of the creator with respect to the creature and the 
creature’s stable subsistence, which comes from the creator’s impassibility, 
<just as the> creator wished. 7. From the corporeal father and son <and> 
from the corporeal creator and creature we are plainly taught the perfect 
concept concerning the Father and the Son. 

For when external subsistence, matter, and anything else that the name 
of a corporeal creature involves is removed from the creature, the only 
concept from the creature that remains is, I say, the creator’s impassibility 
and the created’s perfection, just as the creator wished the one created to 
be. 8. If, then, once we again reject the other [features] that come from the 
creator and the creature, we receive the sole concept of the creator’s impas- 
sibility, perfection, and stability, just as he wished it to be, then it follows 
that we should piously receive a certain concept from the names “Father” 
and “Son,” especially since we have been taught to believe in the Father 
and the Son. 

4, 1. Therefore, in the case of these things, when one rejects what is 
connected with passion or emission <so that> the Father is understood 
as Father of the Son and the Son not as one who has begun the path to 
maturity by insemination through corporeal elements of nature, which 
always move toward growth and decay (since corporeal things have these 
characteristics), only the concept of likeness will be left. 2. For just as in 
the case of the creature we say again that after all <corporeal concepts> 
have been rejected, what is left will be the creator’s impassibility as well 


16 Here we emend the Greek to read ennoion instead of en ois. 
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as the creature’s perfection and stability, just as [the creator] wished, so 
too in the case of a father and a son, after all corporeal [concepts] are 
rejected, the only thing left will be the generation of a living being that is 
like in substance, since every father is understood as father of a substance 
like his. 3. But if, with all the other corporeal concepts rejected from the 
names “father” and “son,” one were to also reject the one that allows us to 
understand the father as <cause> of a living being like in substance, then 
no longer will there be belief in Father and Son but rather in creator and 
creature; the names <“Father” and “Son”> would be superfluous, contrib- 
uting nothing of their own. Thus as God he would be creator, but not at 
all Father. 

4. That the Father is not said to be Father of an activity but of a sub- 
stance like himself, which subsists by virtue of such an activity, is clearly 
established on the basis of arguments from nature. For God who has many 
activities is understood as creator by the one activity, according to which 
he is the creator of heaven and earth and everything in them and also all 
invisible things.’’? But being Father of his only-begotten Son he is not 
understood as creator but as a Father who has begotten. 

5. But if the suspicion of the passions that appertain to corporeal fathers 
and sons were to cause <someone> to fear that the Incorporeal might 
experience a passion in begetting or that the begotten might be imper- 
fect as happens in the case of a corporeal father and son, and that person 
were to set aside the legitimate concept of the Father and the Son out of 
reverence, he would call him a different sort of thing that has been made, 
and he will never call the Son “Son.” 6. For either he would say that he is 
superior in greatness, as the sky in relation to a mountain or hill, and will 
have him belong to the order of the things that have been made, even if 
he were understood to be superior in greatness, or brought into existence 
at first for a need, or having assisted in the creation of other things, and 
thus he will fail to place him outside the concept of things which are made. 
7. For just as it makes no difference if a coal is taken from the altar with 
tongs rather than with the hand itself, even if the ironsmith’s skill lies in 
the use of tongs to forge the iron — for the tongs and the iron forged with 
it will both belong to the order of things which are made — so too the one 
“through whom all things”’* [exist] will be no different from the things 
which are made unless he is a son, as the natural concept suggests. 8. But as 


17 See Col 1:16. 18 See 1 Cor 8:6. 
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one who has been made, he will be first of the things which have been made 
and become [the] instrument for the maker, “through whom” the creator 
accomplishes “all things.”" 

5, 1. No one should deceptively derive the concept of the proper Father 
and the proper Son from those commonly called “sons,” since there will be 
many sons of God in this sense, <as> when [God] says, “I have begotten 
sons and raised them but they have rejected me,”*° and, “Is there not one 
Father of all of you?”*' and, “To as many as received him he gave the power 
to become children of God, who have been begotten not of the will of the 
flesh nor of the will of a man but of God,” and besides these [passages] is 
one concerning inanimate objects, “He who gave birth to drops of dew.”* 
2. For through these [passages], from the common <concept> [of “son”] it 
will be further established that he is not [really] a son, just as these others 
are not [really sons], but is instead something made, just as these [others] 
are, and he only shares in the designation “son.” 

3. The church has believed that God is not only the creator of crea- 
tures (for both the Jews and the Greeks have known this), but that he is 
also Father of the Only-Begotten, possessing not only the creative activity 
by which he is understood to be creator, but also a particular and unique 
generative activity, according to which we understand him to be Father of 
the Only-Begotten. 4. For in teaching us this the blessed Paul writes, “For 
this reason I bow my knees before the Father, from whom all fatherhood 
in heaven and on earth is named.”*+ <For just as fathers on earth are so 
named> because they have sons according to the likeness of their own 
substances, so too is the Father in heaven named (from whom fathers on 
earth have been named according to their substance) because he has a Son 
begotten of him entirely according to the likeness of his own substance. 
5. When it comes to those who are called sons in an imprecise and homony- 
mous sense, the concept cannot be applied to the Only-Begotten. Similarly, 
“boxwood tablet” is properly applied to something constructed of boxwood, 
yet “boxwood tablet” is also used in a more common and imprecise sense of 
something made from lead, copper, or another material. 6. Therefore, <he 
is understood to be Son> not in the sense of “he who gave birth to drops 
of dew,” that is to say, [not] really, for here the language of giving birth 
has been imprecisely used for something made; nor in the sense of “he 
has begotten sons and raised them,” for here they are imprecisely named 


19 See 1 Cor 8:6. 20 Is 3:2. 21 Mal 2:10. 22 Jn 1:12-13. 
23 Jb 38:28. 24 Eph 3:14. 
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from goodwill and honor; 7. nor <in the sense of> “he gave them power 
to become children of God,” for this was taken <from> making accord- 
ing to virtue and imitation. <Not> as such is the Only-Begotten to be 
understood, but properly, as only from only, like according to substance, 
begotten from the Father whose Son he is called and understood to be. 

6, 1. If, however, on the ground of the untenability of the arguments 
someone were to reject this argument — because if the Father is understood 
in this way he would be submitting to passion, division, or emission — and 
putting aside the faith that establishes the pious concept concerning the 
Father and the Son, 2. he were to ask for [further] arguments, then he 
should be asked for arguments on how it is that God has been crucified 
and how “the foolishness” of the gospel proclamation “is wiser than human 
beings”*s on account of its unreasonableness in the eyes of those of the 
world who deem themselves to be wise, whom the blessed Paul does not 
deem worthy of mention because by the unreasonableness of this power 
[God] “made foolish the wisdom”* of those able to reason. 3. For he has 
said, “I came to you declaring the mystery of God, not with wisdom of 
speech, lest the cross of Christ be made ineffectual.”*’ Therefore, the one 
who asks for the mystery in the wisdom of speech, having his share in 
the wisdom made foolish, let him disbelieve the mystery, since even if in 
wisdom of speech he disbelieves, Paul . . . “lest the cross of Christ be made 
ineffectual.”** 

4. But if he replies in this manner, not in wisdom of speech but by indict- 
ing all syllogistic wisdom as foolishness through non-syllogistic power, he 
receives the only faith which brings about the salvation of those who accept 
the [Gospel] proclamation. 5. And he does not answer the question of how 
the Father has begotten the Son impassibly, lest the mystery of the Only- 
Begotten’s Sonship from the Father be made ineffectual, but he indicts the 
wisdom of the intellectuals as foolishness (according to which it is written, 
“Where is the wise man? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
age?”>9), 6. not in wisdom of speech, lest, because of conjectures based on 
arguments, <the mystery>, I mean the pious concept about the Father and 
Son, is made ineffectual. Rather he proclaims in a non-syllogistic manner 
things believed by believers, but [regarded as] conjectures by the unfaith- 
ful, that the Father [relates to] the Son impassibly, in that the Father has 


25 1 Cor 1:25. 26 1 Cor 1:20. 27 1 Cor 2:1, 1:17. 
28 The text is quite corrupt here. 
29 1 Cor 1:20. 
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begotten the Son from himself without emission or passion, and the Son is 
like [the Father] according to the Father’s substance, perfect from perfect, 
subsisting as Only-Begotten. 

7. For it is absurd for one who hears that Wisdom subsists from the wise 
God (since he wisely knows how to become Father of the Wisdom begot- 
ten from himself) to think that the Father has passion in the act of bringing 
Wisdom to subsistence, if Wisdom should subsist from him according to 
substance like the wise [God]. 8. For if we do not know the wise God as 
wise in a composite way, [that is] by participation in wisdom, but rather 
as being wise in an non-composite way, as being a substance, and if the 
Son is not the Wisdom on the basis of which the wise God is known, but 
rather Wisdom is a substance from the substance of the wise [God], which 
is wisdom, then the Son will be a subsisting substance like, according to 
substance, the wise Father, from whom the Son subsists as Wisdom. 

7, 1. Therefore also the blessed Paul, schooled well in the Hebrews’ [tra- 
ditions], is accustomed to draw the same concepts from the same Spirit who 
spoke in the Old and New Testaments. So, for instance, from two Psalms, 
from one that says, “Your judgments are a great deep”>° and from another, 
“Your paths are in great waters and your footsteps will not be known,”»! 
[Paul] has changed the wording concerning the judgments of God: instead 
of “a great deep,” he has “O the depth of the riches,” and instead of “Your 
paths are in great waters and your footsteps will not be known,” he has 
[that they] “are untraceable,”3} and instead of “your judgments are a great 
deep,” he has “your judgments are unsearchable.” 2. In this same manner 
also, having learned from Wisdom herself the <concept> concerning her- 
self and the Father and also their relationship to the things which came 
into being, [Paul] presents to us in his own words the concept concerning 
the Father and the Son and the things which have come into being from 
the Father through the Son.** 3. For whereas Wisdom said, “I, Wisdom, 
dwell with prudence, etc.”35 and moved on to use the expression “through 
whom” (for she has said “through me kings [exist]” and “if I announce 
to you that which is through me, I must remember to enumerate them 
from the beginning,”>°) and then said, “the Lord created me the begin- 
ning of his ways for his works, before the age he established me, before 


30 Ps 35:7(36:6). 31 Ps 76:20(77:19). 32 Rom 11:33. 

33 Basil connects these expressions because the Psalm verse contains “footsteps” (ichné) and 
the Pauline verse “untraceable” (anexichniastoi), which share the ichn- root. 

34 See Col 1:15-20. 35 Prv 8:12. 36 Prv 8:15, 21a. 
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all things he begot me,”3’ 4. instead of “the beginning,” the apostle has 
“the first”; instead of “he begot me,” he has “born”; instead of the whole 
phrase, “he created me the beginning of his ways and begot me,” he has 
“first-born of all creation”; instead of “he established,” he has “in him were 
all things created”; instead of “through me are all things from eternity,” he 
has “whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers, all things 
have been created through him and for him.” 

5. Therefore, since all the apostolic words are equivalent in their phrasing 
to those from Wisdom - that is, “the beginning” [is equivalent with] “the 
first”; “he begot” with “born”; “he created me the beginning of his ways 
for his works” with “the first-born of all creation”; instead of “he estab- 
lished me,” there is “in him were created”; instead of “through me are all 
things from eternity,” there is “all things are through him” - 6. it is also 
evident that “image” is not [associated] with passion but it stands for “I am 
Wisdom,” and just as Wisdom is the Son of the wise [God], substance of 
substance, so the image of substance is like it. 7. That is why <Wisdom>, 
who is Son, is understood to be “the image of the invisible God.”3* 

And we have all these equivalent phrases: instead of “the wise,” there 
is “God”; instead of “Wisdom,” “image”; instead of “beginning,” “first”; 
instead of “he begot,” “born”; instead of the whole phrase, instead of “he 
created me the beginning of his ways for his works and begot me,” we 
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say, “the first-born of all creation”; instead of “he established me,” “in him 
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was created”; instead of “through me,” “all things are through him and for 
him.” 8. It is evident, <then,> that those who, upon hearing that the Son is 
“the image of the invisible God,” shamelessly try in all ways to deal craftily 
with the Son’s likeness to the Father according to substance, Paul refutes 
because they have fallen into error — and not only Paul, but before him 
John, the true son of thunder, in his own bellow of Wisdom’s secrets as if 
from some thunderclouds,*? gives us access in a similar manner to the pious 
concept of the Son. 

8 1. For note that what he was taught by Wisdom he has handed on in the 
gospel that he preached to us. 2. For when Wisdom said, “He created me 
the beginning of his ways,” the words “in the beginning” [John] explains 
by saying, “In the beginning was the Word”;*° instead of “he created me,” 
there is “and was God,”*' lest we think of God the Word as [as having come 
into existence] in an utterance rather than <as having been begotten> 


37 Prv 8:22, 23a, 25b. 38 Col 1:15. 39 An allusion to Mt. Sinai. 
40 Jn ust. 4i Jn ur. 
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impassibly in a stable subsistence from the Father. 3. Instead of “I was by 
him,” there is “with God”; instead of “through me are all things from the 
age,” “all things came into being through him and without him there was 
nothing”; instead of “he established,” “that which came to be in him was 
life,”#+ 4. to which is equivalent, “in him were all things created.” Instead 
of “the Word became flesh,”*5 “Wisdom has built for herself a house”;+° 
instead of “I have joined with him,”+’ “the Son is not able to do anything 
by himself except what he sees the Father doing, for whatsoever the Father 
does, these things also the Son does in like manner.”** Thus we have in 
the mouth of “two or three witnesses”? <testimony> for the proof of the 
likeness of the Son to the Father according to substance. 5. For one says 
Wisdom of the wise God is the Son, another says that the Word of God is 
the only-begotten God, another says the Son of God is the image so that 
it is proclaimed by all that God’s Word, Wisdom, and image is like him in 
all respects, as we have already said, and that he is the Son of his God and 
Father according to substance. 

6. But furthermore, as he did Thomas, the Word of God guides us to the 
direct experience of the activity of likeness according to substance, when 
he says, “As the Father has life in himself, so has he given to the Son also 
to have life in himself.”s° 7. For if “as the Father has” is not understood in 
another way (for the Father is not one thing and the life in him another, so 
that the one is understood as the possessor and the other as the possessed, 
but the Father himself is life in a non-composite way, and “as” he “has” it 
“so he has given” it “to the Son also,” that is, in a non-composite way, just 
as the Father), it is evident that, having it in this way, since he has it neither 
in an unbegotten way nor in a composite way, he has all things similarly 
according to substance and in a non-composite way, just as the Father. 

8. Since it is obvious that what is like can never be the same as that 
which it is like, this is proof that by “coming to be in the likeness of human 
beings”®' the Son of God did indeed become a human, but he did not 
become the same as a human in all respects, and by coming to be “in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin”s* he came to be in the passions which are the 
causes of sin in the flesh, we mean, hunger, thirst, and the rest, but he did 
not come to be in the sameness of the flesh of sin. Consequently, from the 


42 Jn 1:2. 43 Jn 1:3. 44 Jn 1:4. 45 Jn 1:14. 46 Prv 9:1. 
47 Prv 8:30. 48 Jn 5:19. 

49 Dt 17:16, 19:15; Mt 18:16; 2 Cor 13:1; Heb 10:28. 

50 Jn 5:26. 51 Phil 2:7. 52 Rom 8:3. 
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apostolic witnesses the Son’s likeness to the Father according to substance 
is proclaimed. 

9, 1. For by “coming to be in the likeness of human beings,”3 he was both 
a human and not a human in every respect: human insofar as he did indeed 
assume human flesh (for “the Word became flesh”),5+ but not human since 
he was not begotten like human beings (for he is not from insemination 
and copulation). 2. Similarly, the Son who was before all ages is indeed God 
inasmuch as he is Son of God, just as he is human inasmuch as he is Son of 
Man, but he is not the same as the God and Father who begot him, just as 
he is not the same as a human being, inasmuch as he is without emission 
or passion, inasmuch as he is without insemination and [sexual] pleasure. 
3. And <just as he came to be> in the likeness of the flesh of sin,‘ 
inasmuch as in the flesh he endured hunger, thirst, and sleep, from which 
passions bodies are moved sinfully, yet enduring the aforementioned pas- 
sions of the flesh he was not moved sinfully because of them, 4. so too the 
Son, being <Son> of God and “existing in the form of God” and being 
“equal” to God,*° indeed has the characteristics of divinity, since he is 
incorporeal according to substance and like the Father according to divin- 
ity, incorporeality, and activities. Just as he is like flesh by being flesh and by 
enduring the passions of the flesh, 5. but nevertheless is not the same [as the 
flesh], <so too he is like God>, inasmuch as being God he is not the form 
of the God but of God, nor is he equal to the God but to God, nor <does 
he possess divinity> absolutely as the Father does. For just as he was not 
a human in terms of sinning but was like a human in terms of likeness of 
activity, <so also as God he acts in like manner to the Father>. “For what- 
soever the Father does, these things also the Son does in like manner.”5’ 

6. Therefore, even in this case he was not moved sinfully but in like 
manner to those in the flesh. For it would be absurd for him who came 
from what is according to [his own] nature to what is contrary to [his own] 
nature (that is, he became Son of Man from God) to become like human 
beings according to nature (that is, by nature) in a way that is contrary to 
his own nature, rather than in a way that is according to his own nature for 
him who has been begotten from God as God to be like his Father accord- 
ing to nature. And it is evident that those who say the Son is not like the 
Father according to substance do not call him Son at all but only creature, 
nor [do they call] the Father a father but a creator. The concept of likeness 


53 Phil 2:7. 54 Jn 1:14. 55 See Rom 8:3. 56 Phil 2:6. 57 Jn 5:19. 
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does not lead the Son to sameness with the Father but to likeness accord- 
ing to substance and an ineffable legitimacy from him in an impassible way. 
7. For I will say it again, just as coming to be in the likeness of human beings** 
and in the likeness of the flesh of sin’? did not bring him to sameness with 
humanity but to likeness of the substance of flesh (according to that which 
was said above), so also the Son, by coming to be like according to sub- 
stance to the Father who begot him, will never bring his own substance to 
sameness with the Father but to likeness. 


[The Anathemas of Ancyra]” 


Io, 1. (1) And if anyone, holding to the wisdom of the world which God 
has made foolish,*' does not hold to the proclamation made in God’s 
Wisdom and does not confess with faith the likeness of the Father to the 
Son according to substance, so that he would speak of the Father and 
the Son with false names and speak of neither the Father nor Son truly, 
but instead as creator and creature, and conflates the concept of Father 
and Son with the rest of things that have been made, and wishes to deal 
craftily with this — whether [he says that the Son was made] for a need as 
the first of the things made through him, or that he surpasses [them] in 
greatness — and in no way confesses the ecclesiastical faith in Father and 
Son, but wishes to proclaim this as being in keeping with that which the 
apostles proclaimed to us, let him be anathema. 

2. (2) And taking up what the blessed Paul has said, “We have said before 
and now I must say again,”® let us restate it out of necessity: if anyone, 
hearing that the Father is the only wise [God] and his only-begotten Son 
is Wisdom, says that Wisdom is the same as the only wise [God], so that he 
denies the existence of the Son, let him be anathema. 

3. (3) And if anyone, hearing that the Father is wise [God] and his Son 
is Wisdom, says that Wisdom is unlike the wise God according to substance, 
so that he does not say that the wise [God] is truly Father of Wisdom, 
let him be anathema. 

4. (4) And if anyone, understanding the God to be the Father and God the 
Word to be in the beginning, does <not> admit that this one was with the 
God, [namely,] God the Word who belongs to the very God with whom 


58 See Phil 2:7. 59 See Rom 8:3. 
60 Parenthetical numbers in this section indicate the numbered anathemas. 
61 See 1 Cor 1:20. 62 Gal 1:9. 
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God the Word was,® so that he does not admit that he is truly Son, let him 
be anathema. 

5. (5) And if anyone, hearing that the only-begotten God the Word 
is Son of the God with whom God the Word was,*+ says that God the 
Word is unlike the Father according to substance, that God [the Word] is 
unlike God the Father, with whom the only-begotten God the Word was 
in the beginning,®> so that he does not admit that he is truly Son, let him 
be anathema. 

6. (6) And if anyone, hearing that the Son is “the image of the invisible 
God,” says that the image is the same as the invisible God, so that he does 
not confess that he is truly Son, let him be anathema. 

7. (7) And if anyone, hearing that the only-begotten Son is “the image of 
the invisible God,”” says that the Son is unlike [the Father] according to 
substance, even though he is the image of the invisible God whose image 
he is understood to be even according to substance, so that he does not 
admit that he is truly Son, let him be anathema. 

8. (8) And if anyone, hearing that the Son states, “For just as the Father 
has life in himself, so he has given the Son also to have life in himself,”® 
says that the one who has received life from the Father and who confesses, 
“T too live through the Father,”®? is the same as [life’s] giver, let him be 
anathema. 

g. (g) And if anyone, hearing, “For just as the Father has life in himself, 
so he has given the Son also to have life in himself,””° says that the Son is 
unlike the Father according to substance, pleading that this is precisely 
what he has said, let him be anathema. For it is evident that, since the life in 
the Father signifies what is understood to be a substance and the life of the 
Only-Begotten is understood to be a substance begotten from the Father, 
the term “so” here signifies the likeness of a substance to a substance. 

11, 1. (10) And if anyone, hearing from him “he created me”” and “he 
begot me,”” does not think that “he begot me” refers to him even according 
to substance, but says instead that “he begot me” is the same as “he created 
me,” so that he does not say that the impassibly perfect Son follows from 
these two expressions, “he created me” and “he begot me,” confessing a 
creature alone and no longer a Son, because Wisdom has handed down the 
pious conception from these two expressions, let him be anathema. 


63 See Jn 1:1. 64 See Jn 1:1. 65 See Jn 1:1. 66 Col 1:15. 
67 Col 1:15. 68 Jn 5:26. 69 Jn 6:57. 7o Jn 5:26. 71 Prv 8:22. 
72 Prv 8:25. 
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2. (11) And if anyone, since the Son reveals to us his likeness to his own 
Father according to substance when he says, “For just as the Father has 
life in himself, so he has given the Son also to have life in himself,”’} and 
also according to activity when he teaches, “For whatsoever the Father 
does, these things also the Son does in like manner,” concedes a likeness 
only according to activity and deprives the Son of [likeness] according to 
substance (which is the principal element of our faith), so that he deprives 
himself of eternal life in the knowledge of Father and Son,’ let him be 
anathema. 

3. (12) And if anyone, professing to believe in Father and Son, says that 
the Father is not a father of a substance like his own but of an activity, so 
that he dares to utter “profane babblings”’® against the substance of the 
Son of God and rejects the true existence of the Son, let him be anathema. 

4. (13) And if anyone, understanding that the Son is like according to 
substance the one whose Son he is understood to be, says that the Son is 
the same as the Father, or a part of the Father, or that the incorporeal Son 
subsists from the incorporeal Father just as corporeal sons do according to 
emission and passion, let him be anathema. 

5. (14) And if anyone, on account of the fact that the Father is never 
understood to be Son and the Son is never understood to be Father, says 
that the Son is different than the Father because the Father is one thing 
and the Son another (as it is written, “There is another who testifies about 
me,”’’ and he says “The Father who has sent me testifies,”)’* and because 
this pious distinction of the persons, Father and Son, is understood in the 
church, fears that the Son perhaps may be understood to be the same as 
the Father, says that the Son is unlike the Father according to substance, 
let him be anathema. 

6. (15) And if anyone thinks that the Father is Father of the only- 
begotten in time and does not believe that the only-begotten Son has 
come to subsist impassibly from the Father beyond times and apart from 
all human concepts, so that he transgresses the apostolic proclamation that 
has rejected times concerning Father and Son and faithfully teaches us, “In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the Word 
was God,”” let him be anathema. 


73 Jn 5:26. 74 Jn 5:19. 75 See Jn 17:3. 76 1 Tm 6:20. 
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7. (16) And if anyone says that the Father is older in time than the 
only-begotten Son who is from him, or that the Son is younger in time 
than the Father, let him be anathema. 

8. (17) And if anyone attributes the timelessness of the subsistence of 
Christ, only-begotten from the Father, to God’s unbegotten substance, so 
that he calls him a Son—Father,*° let him be anathema. 

g. (18) And if anyone says that the Father is Father of the only-begotten 
Son by power alone and not that he is Father of the only-begotten Son 
by power as well as by substance, so that he accepts the power alone and 
regards the Son as being in common with other things that are made 
and denies that he is truly the legitimate Son from the Father, let him be 
anathema. 

ro. (19) And if anyone, saying that the Father is Father of the Son 
by power and substance, says that the Son is same-in-substance® or 
identical-in-substance® with the Father, let him be anathema. 

11. And these are the signers: Basil [of Ancyra], Eustathius [of Sebasteia], 
Hyperechius, Letoius [of Melitine], Heorticus, Gymnasius, Memnonius, 
Eutyches, Severinus, Eutychius [of Eleutheropolis], Alchimides, Alexander: 
And I believe as has been written above and this is what I confess by [my] 
signature. 


80 On this term, see its usage by Eusebius of Caesarea above, at p. 122, with note 44. 
81 In Greek, homoousios. 82 In Greek, tautoousios. 
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Athanasius of Alexandria, On the Synods 
at Ariminum and Seleucia 


Translated by Andrew Radde-Gallwitz 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most prolific and influential early Christian authors, Athanasius 
of Alexandria (295-373) left behind a literary corpus marked by the con- 
flict raging among Christian leaders during his lifetime over the doctrine 
of God and its creedal expression. Around 319 he was ordained presbyter 
under Alexander, archbishop of Alexandria and chief opponent of Arius. 
In 328 he succeeded Alexander, but was deposed in 335 by bishops assembled 
at a synod in ‘Tyre and was sent into exile by Constantine. It would be the 
first of five periods of exile for Athanasius. Upon Constantine’s death in 
337 he was able to return to his see. However, a synod in Antioch in 339 
led by Eusebius of Nicomedia deposed him once more. He spent his exile 
in Rome, where his literary work turned to polemical attacks on the group 
of bishops and theologians whom he sometimes calls “the Eusebians” (hoi 
peri ton Eusebion), meaning those bishops and teachers from the eastern 
Roman Empire who were allied with Eusebius of Nicomedia. Beginning 
with his Orations against the Arians (around 340), Athanasius condemned 
this diverse group, which ranged from the great scholar-bishop Eusebius of 
Caesarea to the teacher Asterius the Sophist,’ by linking them with Arius, 
whose teachings had been anathematized by the Council of Nicaea in 325. 
The “Eusebians” thus were also, in Athanasius’s nomenclature, “Arians” 
and “Ariomaniacs.” Despite their diversity, which Athanasius knew well, 
they all were equally guilty of severing the Son from the Father and of 
viewing him as a creature rather than as the Father’s proper and genuine 
Word. Athanasius returned to Alexandria in 345, but was expelled again in 
355 under Emperor Constantius, Constantine’s son. Athanasius spent the 


1 For Eusebius and Asterius see Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical Theology in this volume. 
gy 
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next six years among the monks of the Egyptian desert. He seems to have 
begun writing On the Synods* in the immediate aftermath of the twin coun- 
cils of Seleucia and Ariminum in 359; indeed, in the postscript (section 
55) he claimed to have finished at least a version of it before Constantius’s 
letter sent on October 10, 359. The work, however, must have been revised, 
achieving its final form sometime after Constantius’s death (mentioned in 
section 31) on November 3, 361 and probably before Athanasius’s return 
from exile in February 362. 

On the Synods has two parts. The first is an indictment and exposure 
of the leading bishops at the Council of Seleucia (359) and of Emperor 
Constantius himself. In 359 Constantius called a twin council: bish- 
ops from the East were to assemble at Sirmium, bishops from the West 
at Ariminum. The intent was to promote the acceptance of the so-called 
“Homoian” creed that confessed that the Son is “like” the Father, while 
rejecting the specification that the Son’s unity with the Father is a unity 
of substance (ousia). Athanasius seeks to expose them on the grounds of 
impiety, duplicity, inconsistency, innovation, and Arianism. The second 
part of the text offers a defense of Nicene language, which follows on from 
his work On the Decrees of the Nicene Council (from ca. 353), though in On 
the Synods there is a particular attempt to show that Nicaea’s decrees are 
consistent with Homoiousian affirmations — indeed, that Nicaea offers a 
better version of the same ideas.’ Athanasius’s olive branch was part of a 
broader rapprochement. Throughout the 360s and 370s many bishops in 
Asia Minor, the Homoiousian heartland, came to accept Nicene language. 

On the Synods is highly significant for students of early Christian thought. 
In the course of making his case, Athanasius preserves a great number of 
fourth-century writings, particularly creedal writings. ‘These can be read 
with great profit by the student who is looking for what Christian leaders 
thought, regardless of whether one accepts Athanasius’s negative judgment 
of many of these creeds. (One should note that even he does not view 
them all unfavorably.) On the Synods is also one of the fullest statements 
of Athanasius’s own mature theology, which is marked by documentary, 
forensic argumentation and by the doctrine that Christ is the Father's 
proper and genuine Word and Wisdom. 


nN 


The work’s full title is Letter on the Synods which Occurred at Ariminum in Italy and 
Seleucia in Isauria. It is often referred to by the initial words of its Latin title, De synodis. 
Throughout this text the word “synod” is equivalent to “council.” 

On Basil of Ancyra and Homoiousianism see his Synodical Letter in this volume. 
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This translation is based on the critical Greek edition of H. G. Opitz, 
ed., Athanasius Werke Il/1 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1940), 231-278. 


TRANSLATION 
Part I: Refutation 
The Synods of Ariminum and Seleucia 


1 Perhaps you have already heard for yourself about the synod that remains 
a subject of chatter. After all, the letters of the emperor and the prefects, 
which summoned the attendees to that place, have circulated everywhere. 
But since in your diligence you seek to know what happened, it is accord- 
ingly just that I indicate to you both what I saw and what I have carefully 
learned so that if you hear it from others you do not have doubts in your 
thinking about the matter, especially since, as usual, some are reporting 
the events differently than they happened. The assembly did not occur at 
Nicaea, as had been determined. Rather, a second decree was circulated 
that the bishops in the western regions should meet at Ariminum in Italy, 
while those in the eastern parts should converge at the so-called “Rugged” 
Seleucia in Isauria. The pretext given for such a convocation was to discuss 
the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The ones who set this agenda were Ursacius and Valens from Pannonia, 
a certain Germinius, and Acacius, Eudoxius, and Patrophilus of the city 
named after the Scyths from Syria.t Now these men have always belonged 
to the party of Arius, and “understand neither the manner of their belief 
nor what they affirm.”’ Deceiving each person stealthily and sowing seeds 
of their own heresy, they have snatched away some “who seem to be some- 


96 5 


thing,”® including the emperor Constantius himself, who is a heretic. They 
cite matters of faith as a pretext so that a synod can happen, calculating that 
they will be able to cover the synod at Nicaea in ignominy and to convince 
everyone to change their minds so that impiety might everywhere prevail 
instead of the truth. 

2 The first thing that astonished me — and I believe every reasonable 


person will see with me on this — was that after a universal synod had been 


4 Ursacius, Valens, and Germinius were leading bishops under Constantius. Acacius was 
bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, Eudoxius was bishop of Antioch and a patron of Aetius 
and Eunomius, and Patrophilus was bishop of Scythopolis in Palestine. 

5 Seer Tmtr:7. 6 Gal 2:6. 
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called and all were expecting it, immediately it was split. Some gathered 
at one place and others arranged themselves at another. Now, this was the 
work of providence, in order that in each place, the unadulterated and pure 
judgment of some regarding the faith might be revealed, while the shady 
and duplicitous character of others might be exposed. Then, along with 
like-minded brothers, my mind was struck by another thing: we became 
disturbed as we saw how inappropriate this massive throng of people was. 

What was so pressing that the whole world should be thrown into con- 
fusion and those who nowadays are called clerics should run up and down 
and seek how they might learn to believe in our Lord Jesus Christ? Had 
they believed, they would not have been seeking for something as if they 
did not possess it. Now, for the catechumens this was no small scandal. To 
the Greeks’ it was not a mere chance occurrence, but rather gave them a 
good laugh: if Christians search around as if they had just woken from a 
dream, how can it be necessary to believe in Christ? As for those called 
their clerics, who demand respect from the people as teachers, they have 
now proved themselves to be lacking conviction by seeking for what they 
do not have. And without knowing it the party of Ursacius was responsible 
for all this and “stored up great wrath for themselves,”* as the Lord says 
both through his holy ones: “Woe on those because of whom my name is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles”? and through himself in the gospels: “So 
then, whoever causes one of these little ones to stumble, it would be better 
for him if a millstone were hung around his neck and he were thrown into 
the depths of the sea,”'° or, as Luke adds, [such would be better for him] 
“than that he cause one of these little ones to stumble.”" 

3 What was the catholic church missing in its instruction for piety that 
they had to make inquiries regarding the faith and preface their exposi- 
tion of faith with this year’s consulate?’ For Ursacius, Valens, Germinius, 
and those with them did what had never happened nor had ever been 
heard about among Christians. Having written the faith as they them- 
selves wish it, they prefixed the consulate, the month, and the date of the 
present year, in order to show to all intelligent people that their faith did 
not hold sway earlier but does so now in the time of Constantius. For 
everything they wrote was done with an eye to establishing their peculiar 


7 That is, non-Christians, or, simply, pagans. 8 See Rom 2:5. g Rom 2:24. 
10 Mt 18:6. rr Lk 17:2. 
12 Athanasius is referring to the references employed to date the creed of the Council of 
Sirmium (357) in its heading. He cites the Creed in full in section 8 below. 
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heresy. In addition, although they pretended to write about the Lord, 
they named another “Ruler” for themselves, namely, Constantius. After 
all, he is the one who bestowed power upon their irreverence. Though 
they deny that the Son is eternal, they call Constantius “eternal emperor.” 
This is what these enemies of Christ do on behalf of their irreverence. 

But perhaps they have a precedent for mentioning the consulate in the 
chronography of the holy prophets. Now, if they are so audacious as to 
mention this, they are declaring their own massive ignorance. Of course the 
saints’ prophecies do contain references to times. Both Isaiah and Hosea 
lived “in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah”;* Jeremiah “in 
the days of Josiah”;'’ Ezekiel and Daniel at the time of Cyrus and Darius;"° 
and others prophesied in different times, though they did not establish the 
starting point for godliness. For it existed before they did; it always was; 
before the foundation of the world, God prepared it in advance for us in 
Christ. Nor did they indicate the time periods of their faith, since they 
were faithful even before these times. Rather, these were the times of the 
proclamation they made. Now, the proclamation was principally about the 
coming of the Savior and secondarily about the future of both Israel and 
the Gentiles. The times were not indicative of the beginning of faith, as 
I have said, but of the prophets themselves, who lived at these times and 
prophesied such things. But these modern sages are neither narrating his- 
tory nor foretelling the future, but as soon as they wrote “the catholic faith 
has been set forth,” they immediately added the consulate, the month, and 
the date. Thus, just as the saints wrote the dates of their narratives and their 
Own ministries, so too do these men indicate the time of their own faith. 
It would have been better if they had written concerning their own faith — for 
it has just now begun — and not as if they were dealing with the catholic 
faith. For they did not write “we believe in this way,” but that “the catholic 
faith has been set forth.” 

4 So then, their audacious agenda shows their ignorance, and their newly 
contrived phrase is equivalent to the Arian heresy. For when they wrote 
in this way, they made plain that now, from the moment of their faith’s 
inception, they wish it to be publicized. According to Luke the evangelist, 


13 In Greek, despoten, the title used for Constantius in the inscription to the letter cited in 
section 8 below. 

14 Hos 1:1; Is 1:1. 15 Jer 1:2. 

16 See Dn (Theodotion’s version) 6:29. 
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“a decree was put forth”? — referring to the census — and this decree did 
not exist previously, but began from those days in which it was put forth 
by its author. In the same way too, when these men wrote “Now the faith 
has been set forth,” they showed that the thinking behind their heresy is 
recent and did not exist previously. And if they added the word “catholic,” 
they forgot themselves and fell into the madness of the Phrygians, which 
led them to say like the Phrygians, “the faith of Christians was first revealed 
to us and takes its starting point from us.” As the Phrygians inscribe it with 
the names Maximilla and Montanus, so these men do with Constantius the 
“Ruler” instead of Christ.* If, as they have it, the faith has its starting point 
from the current consulate, what will the fathers and the blessed martyrs 
do? What will those catechized by them and those who died before this 
consulate do? How will they raise them so that they might expunge their 
minds and teach them what they think, inseminating them with what they, 
in the guise of discoverers, have recently written? 

They are so ignorant that they only know how to fashion pretexts — and 
since these are irrelevant and unconvincing, they have a ready refutation. 

5 For the synod at Nicaea did not occur spontaneously, but rather 
answered a pressing need and had a reasonable cause. For those from 
Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia were harming the feast and celebrating 
Pascha with the Jews.’? Also, the Arian heresy had formed ranks against the 
catholic church and had the Eusebians* as its champions to advocate on its 
behalf and to plot against the pious.*! This was the reason why the world- 
wide synod”* was gathered: that everywhere a single day be laid down for 


17 See Lk 2:1. The Greek translated “decree” here is dogma, which typically refers to an 
authoritative “teaching” or “doctrine.” 

18 Maximilla and Montanus were Christian prophets active in the Roman province 
of Phrygia in Asia Minor during the 160s. Condemned by many under the labels 
Montanists, Phrygians, and Kataphrygians, these prophets and others within their 
movement claimed to receive new prophecies from the Holy Spirit. 

19 Athanasius refers to the annual feast of Easter. In the early fourth century some Eastern 
Christians were still calculating the date of Easter according to the Jewish calendar 
(polemically known as the Protopaschites), whereas in other regions it was according to 
the Julian (Roman) calendar. In some years this resulted in Eastern Christians celebrating 
Easter a month before their co-religionists elsewhere. 

20 In Greek, tous peri Eusebion. This is Athanasius’s label throughout his works for the 
leaders of what he calls the “Arian heresy.” The party was led, Athanasius argues, by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

21 There is a play of words on the name “Eusebius” which means “pious,” and the “pious 
ones” (eusebounton), against whom Eusebius’s party schemed. 

22 In Greek, oikoumeniken . . . synodon. Athanasius’s usage is the origin of the phrase 
“ecumenical council.” In On the Synods, the term oikoumené and the adjective derived 
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the feast and that the unnatural heresy be anathematized. And indeed it 
occurred and those from Syria were persuaded*} and [the Eusebians] 
declared the Arian heresy to be the forerunner of the Antichrist and, sign- 
ing its condemnation, they rightly publicized it. Nonetheless, after the 
Eusebians had signed, even though there were many of them, they did 
not have the audacity of these three or four men.** The Eusebians did not 
prefix the consulate, month, and year. Now, regarding the Pascha, they 
wrote, “the following seemed good,”*s since at that time they all seemed to 
be persuaded. But regarding the faith, they did not write “it seemed good,” 
but “the catholic church believes thus,”*’ and they immediately confessed 
how they believe so that they might show that their thinking is not novel 
but apostolic and that what they wrote was not invented by them but that 
it is exactly what the apostles taught. 

6 As for the synods put in motion by them now, do they have any kind 
of reasonable explanation? If some other heresy has arisen since the Arian 
one, they must tell us what the statements of this newfangled teaching 
are and who its inventors are. Let them in writing anathematize the her- 
esies (one of which is the Arian heresy) prior to this synod, just as those at 
Nicaea did, so that these men too might appear to have some convincing 
pretext for saying more novel things. But if no such thing occurs — rather, 
these men have the irreverence of Arius, uttering these things and the next 
day, when they are exposed, they change their tune — they will be unable 
to show what is the need for the synods, since the one which occurred at 
Nicaea was sufficient for fighting the Arian and the other heresies, all of 
which it condemned with the sound faith. For even the infamous Aetius, 
nicknamed Atheist, did not have the audacity to invent his own madness, 
but being tempest-tossed into the Arian heterodoxy, he was shipwrecked 
together with those deceived by him.’’ So, they are running all around 


from it refer to the settled world, that is, the Roman Empire. The Nicene synod of 325 
was “world-wide” because it was attended by bishops from across the empire. 

23 That is, persuaded to calculate the date of Easter according to the Julian calendar. 

24 Ursacius, Valens, Germinius, and their collaborators. 

25 See Urkunde 26.3 in Hans-Georg Opitz, Athanasius Werke III/1: Urkunden zur Geschichte 
des arianischen Streites 318-328 (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1934-1935), 55- 

26 This phrase does not appear as a heading in the Nicene Creed as it has been passed 
down; Athanasius implies it was a heading when he says it preceded the confession of 
faith. 

27 Aetius’s main surviving work is the Syntagmation, preserved by Epiphanius, Panarion 
76.11.1-76.12.37. By 358 he had come under suspicion for teaching that the Son is 
“unlike” (in Greek, anbomoios) the Father (see Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History 4.13). 
Aetius was influential in the church of Antioch during the episcopacy of Eudoxius there 
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aimlessly on the pretext that they deem it necessary that the synods meet 
because of the faith. Now the divine scripture is sufficient in comparison 
with all else. But if there is a need for a synod on this matter, there are the 
records of the fathers. For those who gathered at Nicaea did not neglect 
this, but did such a fine job of writing that those who read their docu- 
ments charitably can be reminded by them of the reverence toward Christ 
proclaimed in the divine scriptures. 

7 Therefore, since nothing reasonable is on their side, they are entirely 
at a loss. When, however, they fabricate pretexts, all they have left to say 
is this: “Contradicting those who went before us and overlooking the tra- 
ditions of the fathers, we deem it necessary that a synod meet. But, then 
again, since we are afraid that if they assemble once more in a single place 
our advocacy might be in vain, we deem it necessary that the synod be split 
into two. Thus, when they arrive at the various places, we will be able to 
show them what we have already written and seize the majority, backed by 
the threat of Constantius, the patron of our irreverence. And so, we will 
make what was achieved at Nicaea moot by crafting our documents with 
the appearance of simplicity.” Now, if they did not say these things in so 
many words, it was nonetheless with this line of thinking that they did all 
these things, throwing them into confusion. Not to mention that, although 
they have often spoken and written many things at various synods, they 
have never mentioned the Arian heresy as something wicked. But if certain 
people are ever present who speak ill of the heresies, these men advocate 
for the Arian heresy, which the Nicene synod had anathematized, or rather, 
they give a favorable welcome to those who profess Arius’s views. So then, 
this is a major piece of evidence that the idea for the present synods was not 
motivated by truth, but had as its aim the destruction of what was accom- 
plished at Nicaea. The things which they and their peers accomplished in 
these synods equally show that this allegation is true. In what follows, then, 
we must lay bare each of the events as they happened. 


(357-360), drawing the opposition of George of Laodicea and Basil of Ancyra. For these 
Homoiousians, see Basil of Ancyra’s Synodal Letter in this volume. Athanasius goes so 

far as to claim that Aetius became Eudoxius’s teacher in impiety: see section 38 below. 
He also notes there that Aetius had been ordained a deacon by Leontius, Eudoxius’s 
predecessor in the see of Antioch. Aetius’s more infamous pupil was Eunomius, who 

is not mentioned in On the Synods. Although Aetius would be condemned to exile at a 
council in Constantinople in January 360, Eunomius was there made bishop of Cyzicus. 
See Eunomius’s Confession of Faith in this volume. 
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8 All of those invited by imperial letter were expecting to gather at one 
place, where a single synod would occur. Then it was divided, and some 
went down to the so-called “Rugged” Seleucia, while others gathered at 
Ariminum, where there were over 400 bishops. Germinius, Auxentius, 
Valens, Ursacius, Demophilus, and Gaius went up to the latter. But when 
all the bishops were discussing the issues on the basis of the divine scrip- 
tures, these men produced a document and, reading aloud the consulate, 
they judged that it should be held in higher esteem than every synod, that 
one should not question heretics about anything beyond it nor inquire into 
what the assembled bishops thought about it; rather, all should be satisfied 
with it alone. And this is what they wrote: 


[Third Synod of Sirmium (359): The “Dated Creed”] 


The catholic faith has been set forth in the presence of our 
most pious lord and wondrously victorious Emperor Constantius 
Augustus, eternal and revered, in the consulate of the most illus- 
trious Flavii Eusebius and Hypatius in Sirmium on the 11th day 
before the calends of June.’* 

We believe in the one, only, and true God, the Father almighty, 
creator and fashioner of all things. 

And in one, only-begotten Son of God; who was born from 
God without passion before all ages, before every beginning, 
before every conceivable time, and before every comprehensible 
substance; through him the ages were ordered and all things came 
into being; born as only-begotten, only from the only Father, 
God from God, he is like the Father who begot him according to 
the scriptures; whose generation no one knows except the Father 
who begat him alone. We know that this only-begotten Son of 
God came down from heaven at the Father’s command to take 
away sins. He was born of the Virgin Mary, and conversed with 
the disciples. He fulfilled the entire economy in accordance with 
the Father’s will; he was crucified, died, and descended to the 
netherworld and set things there in order, and the “gate-keepers 


28 That is, May 22, 359. Romans used the consulate (and sometimes also the indiction) 
to date events. Each year there were two consuls, so giving the names of both consuls 
provides the year. Constantine introduced the system of indictions, fifteen-year cycles 
used for fiscal and taxation purposes. 
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of Hades saw”*? him and shuddered. He rose from the dead on the 
third day and conversed with the disciples and fulfilled the entire 
mission and when the fifty days were fulfilled, he was taken up into 
the heavens and took his seat at the right hand of the Father. He 
will come on the last day of the resurrection in the Father's glory, 
“rendering to each according to his deeds.”3° 

And in the Holy Spirit, which the Only-Begotten himself 
promised to send to the human race, the Advocate, according to 
the scripture, “I will return to my Father and I will call on the 
Father and he will send another Advocate to you, the Spirit of 
truth. He will take from what is mine and will teach you and 
remind you of all things.”3: 

But the term “substance” was affirmed by the fathers because of 
their relative naiveté. But since it is not understood by the people, 
it brings scandal; since the scriptures do not contain this term, 
we have resolved that it should be removed and that in the future 
there should be no mention of “substance” whatsoever in the case 
of God, because the scriptures make no mention of “substance” 
concerning the Father and the Son. But we say that the Son is like 
the Father in all respects} as indeed the holy scriptures proclaim 
and teach. 


9 After these words were read, it did not take long for the authors’ 
mischief to be recognized. For when the bishops proposed that the Arian 
heresy, along with the other heresies, be anathematized and all were in 
agreement on this matter, Ursacius, Valens, and those with them refused. 
And from then on they were condemned for having written these words 
not in genuineness, but for the destruction of what was accomplished at 
Nicaea, so that they might rehabilitate the ill-reputed heresy. And the bish- 
ops were astonished at their treacherous words and their vile plot and said, 


It was not because we lacked faith that we assembled here (for 
we hold in ourselves the sound faith), but so that we might put 
to shame those who speak against the truth and whose objective 
is innovation. Well then, if you penned these things as if you are 
just now starting to believe, then you are not yet clerics since your 


29 Jb 38:17. 30 Rom 2:6. See Ps 61:13(62:12); Prv 24:12; Sir 16:12. 
31 Jn 14:13, 16, 17, 26. 32 In Greek, ousias. 
33 In Greek, homoion . . . ton huion to patri kata panta. 
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catechism is just underway. But if you have met us here with the 
same purpose that led us to assemble, then let all agree and let us 
anathematize the heresies with an anathema and let us preserve 
the teachings of the fathers, who, when assembled at Nicaea, in 
order to prevent any more pretexts for synods from circulating, 
anticipated them once for all and acted on all of them on behalf of 
the catholic church. 


But even when all the bishops came to consensus once again in this 
way, the aforementioned dissented. From then on, all the bishops con- 
demned them for being ignorant, treacherous, and, above all, heretics. 
They voted together for the synod at Nicaea and they all deemed it to 
be sufficient. But as for the aforementioned Ursacius, Valens, Germinius, 
Auxentius, Gaius, and Demophilus, the bishops declared that they are 
heretics and that they have fallen to the point that they are not really 
Christians but Arians. They wrote against them in Latin; the following is 
a translation into Greek that captures the meaning: 

to Copy of the letter from the synod to Constantius Augustus. 


We believe that the dogmas decreed long ago came from the 
command of God and from the order of your piety. We — all 
the bishops from all the cities of the West — have assembled as 
one at Ariminum to recognize the faith of the catholic church 
and to expose those with contrary opinions. After examining 
the matter in depth, the faith which seemed pleasing was the 
enduring, ancient one that the prophets, gospels, and apostles 
preached through our Lord Jesus Christ, the guardian of your 
empire and the protector of your mighty power. Holding on to 
this faith, we should preserve it and vigilantly maintain it to the 
end. For it seemed absurd and unrighteous to change anything 
that had been rightly and justly defined and investigated at 
Nicaea in common with the most glorious emperor Constantine, 
your father. The teaching and decision of the council went forth 
and was proclaimed so all people could hear and understand 
it. Singlehandedly, it wrestled against and destroyed the Arian 
heresy. Through it, not only this, but also the other heresies 
were demolished. It is truly perilous to add anything to it and 
dangerous to remove anything from it, since, if either occurs, the 
enemies will have liberty to do whatever they wish. 
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Now, Ursacius and Valens had long ago become partisans 
and sympathizers with the Arian dogma and had been officially 
separated from our communion. In order to participate once more 
in this communion, they asked to obtain forgiveness and pardon 
for those errors that they acknowledged, as the documents that 
they drew up also testify. Because of these, they were cleared of 
all things and pardoned on the charges. This occurred when the 
assembly of the synod convened in Milan, with the presbyters of 
the Roman church present. And they at once acknowledged that 
Constantine, who after his death is of worthy memory, had set 
forth the written faith with all accuracy and scrutiny. Since he 
had received baptism as if from humans and had withdrawn to 
the peace he deserves, we think it is repugnant to innovate in any 
way after him and to look down on so many saints, confessors, 
martyrs, the authors and formulators*+ of this dogma, who contin- 
ually remember to think all things in accordance with the ancient 
law of the church. God has given them a share of faith even into 
the time of your kingship through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom it belongs to you both to be emperor as well as to rule our 
part of the world. Once again, those men, whose minds are piti- 
able and sorry, have with unrighteous abandon proclaimed them- 
selves heralds of the wicked opinion and are trying to overturn 
every pronouncement of the truth. So, when the assembly of the 
synod met at your order, they laid bare their own deceitfulness. 
They tried to introduce an innovation by producing something in 
a rather scheming and confusing way. They found that Germinius, 
Auxentius, and Gaius — those causes of conflict and discord — were 
captivated by their party. Though they have just one teaching, it 
exceeds the whole multitude of blasphemies. But when they real- 
ized that we did not share their persuasion and did not agree with 
their evil opinions, they brought themselves over to our coun- 
cil so that they might seem to write something different. It did 
not take long for their intentions to come to light. So then, lest 
the church’s affairs continually be caught up in their snare and 


34 In Greek, heuretas, which literally means the “inventors.” This label derives from the 
rhetorical process (“invention”) of choosing the appropriate form for one’s writing or 
speaking. 
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everything be thrown into confusion by disarray and a whirling 
clamor, it seemed safe to keep unchanged what had been defined 
as law long ago and for those mentioned earlier to be excluded 
from our communion. This is the reason we have sent delegates to 
Your Clemency to expound the decision of the council, informing 
you through this letter. Above all, we have ordered the delegates 
to confirm the truth by starting from what was decreed long ago 
and justly. They will instruct Your Reverence that there will not be 
peace in the way Ursacius and Valens advocated, if any just decree 
is overturned. How will destroyers of peace bring peace of any 
kind? They will instead bring conflict and disarray to the church 
of the Romans as well as the other cities. 

For this reason, we implore Your Clemency to regard our del- 
egates with gentle ears and kind eyes and not to permit any dis- 
respect toward the dead by adopting some novelty. Instead, allow 
us to cling to what was defined and legislated by our predeces- 
sors, who, in our view, did all these things with wisdom, good 
judgment, and the Holy Spirit. The current innovations from 
those other men cause believers to lose faith and unbelievers to 
become hostile. We also implore you to decree that the bishops 
who are detained in a foreign land, who are worn down by the 
weariness of old age and the deprivation of poverty, be free to 
return to their homes, lest the churches remain devoid of their 
appointed bishops. In addition to all we have said, we request 
that nothing be taken from or added to what went before, but 
that all that has been preserved from the piety of your father 
until the present time be kept intact. We also request that you 
not allow foreigners to do us violence in our home dioceses so 
that the bishops with their own people might devote themselves 
to the prayers and services in peace, making intercession for your 
empire, security, and peace, that the divinity might continually 
grant these to you. Our delegates are carrying the signatures and 
the names of the bishops, and they will inform Your Reverence 
from the divine scriptures themselves. 


11 Decree of the Synod 


As long, most honorable brothers, as it was appropriate and pos- 
sible, the catholic synod and the holy church bore with Ursacius, 
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Valens, Gaius, Germinius, and Auxentius with its own patience 
and forebearance and not unkindly. These men, whose opinions 
shifted over time, have thrown all the churches into disarray and 
even now are audaciously trying to attach the heretical way of 
thinking to the faith of the orthodox and to destroy the Nicene 
synod, which fought against the heresy of the Arians. Following 
outside sources, they have produced a written creed that is of their 
own making and altogether foreign to the most-holy church, and 
we have deemed it unrighteous to accept it. These men have long 
been heretics and have held contrary opinions, and now it has 
been shown. We refused to admit to them to our communion, 
condemning and deposing them in our own voice with them pres- 
ent. Now declare what seems good to you so that the knowledge 
of each one might be confirmed by his signature. In one accord we 
bishops declared: “Let the aforementioned be deposed as enemies 
so that the catholic faith might remain in peace.” 


Affairs at Ariminum had this swift resolution. For no one there dissented, 
but all wrote their votes in agreement and deposed the Arians. 

12 But events at Seleucia the Rugged proceeded as follows. It was the 
month which the Romans call “September,” the Egyptians “Thoth,” the 
Macedonians “Gorpiaios,” and the sixteenth day of the Egyptian month, 
when all those summoned arrived for the meeting. About 160 were there. 
Because there were many in their midst who had been accused and their 
accusers were clamoring against them, Acacius, Patrophilus, Uranius 
of ‘Tyre, Eudoxius (who had usurped the Antiochene church), Leontius, 
Theodosius, Evagrius, Theodulus, and George (who had been driven from 
the empire) did something malicious. Fearing that they might be exposed 
by those who brought accusations against them, they enlisted other mem- 
bers of the party of Arius who became mercenaries for the very same cause 
of impiety and were ordained by Secundus who had been deposed by the 
great synod: Stephanus of Libya, Seras, Polydeuces, who were accused on 
various charges, and also by Pancratius and Ptolemy who was a Melitian. 
And, in fact, as they pretended to make an inquiry about the faith, it escaped 
no one’s notice that they did so out of fear of their accusers. They advo- 
cated for the heresy until they became divided. Those on the side of the 
Acacians were suspicious and altogether few in number; the others held the 
majority. The Acacians brought to bear a desperate rashness, completely 
denying what was written at Nicaea and slandering the synod. But the 
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others — and these were the majority — accepted all else from the synod, 
but alleged that the term “same-in-substance”}s alone is suspect on the 
grounds that it is unclear. So then, after a long delay, the accusers stayed 
in this place, while the accused defended themselves and were thereby led 
further into their impieties, blaspheming against the Lord. The majority 
of the bishops grew irritated and deposed Acacius, Patrophilus, Uranius, 
Eudoxius, George (one of the stewards),*¢ and others from Asia: Leontius, 
Theodosius, Evagrius, and Theodulus. They excommunicated Asterius, 
Eusebius, Augarus, Basilicus, Phoebus, Fidelius, Eustathius, Eutychius, and 
Magnus. They did so when the accused who had been summoned did not 
appear in court to defend themselves on the charges which the majority 
lodged against them. And it was decreed that they must retain this status 
until in their own defense they prove themselves clear of the charges 
brought against them. When they had informed each bishop’s diocese of 
the judgment that had been pronounced against him, they went to the 
most irreligious Augustus Constantius to tell him what had happened, as 
they had been ordered. And this was the end of the synod at Seleucia. 

13 Therefore, who would not approve of the good sense of the bishops 
who met at the synod in Ariminum? They endured so much hardship trav- 
eling by road and by sea in order to depose those who hold Arius’s opinions 
and to preserve intact what the fathers had defined, which they resolved 
to do in a holy and canonical manner. For each of them thought that, 
if they repealed the transactions of their predecessors, it would give an 
excuse to those who come after them to repeal their present transactions. 
Who would not condemn the unscrupulousness of the Eudoxians and 
Acacians, who sacrifice the honor due to their own fathers to partisan- 
ship and favor for the Ariomaniacs? What sort of faith will their succes- 
sors have if they do away with what their predecessors have done? Or how 
will they call their predecessors “fathers” when they have become accus- 
ers against their views? Above all, what would Acacius say to Eusebius his 
own teacher,}’ who not only signed onto the synod at Nicaea, but even 
showed in a letter to the people under his charge that this is the true faith 
which was confessed in the Nicene synod? Even if he defended himself 
in his preferred manner in this letter, nonetheless he did not renounce 


35 In Greek, tou homoousiou. 

36 See Athanasius, History of the Arians 75 and Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 21.16 for 
more on George’s civil career prior to his ecclesiastical service. 

37 Eusebius of Caesarea. 
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the synod’s words, but even made accusations against the Arians since they 
say, “The Son was not before he was born”; they do not even maintain that 
he existed before Mary. What, then, will they teach the people who have 
learned from those [fathers]? That the fathers have erred? And how will 
they have any credibility among those whom they teach to disobey their 
teachers? With what sort of regard will they look upon the tombs of the 
fathers whom they now call heretics? Why do they disparage Valentinians, 
Phrygians, and Manichaeans, while they name people whom they suspect 
of making similar claims “saints”? Or how can they remain as bishops, if 
they were ordained by people whom they allege to be heretics? But if their 
opinions were wicked and they misled the whole world in writing, then let 
us completely stop even mentioning them. And if their writings are cast 
out, you must also go and cast out their remains from the cemeteries so 
that all might know that they are frauds and you are parricides! 

14 The blessed apostle gave his approval to the Corinthians, saying, 
“Because you remember me in all things, and you hold on to the traditions 
just as I handed them on to you.”’* But when these people think in this way 
about their predecessors, they have the audacity actually to say the com- 
plete opposite to the people: “We do not commend you for remembering 
the fathers. Rather, we approve of you when you do not hold on to their 
traditions!” So let them go on and blame their own poor birth, saying, 
“We were not born from pious people, but from heretics.” As I have said, 
saying such things fits those who sacrifice the honor due to their fathers 
and their own salvation to the Arian heresy and who are unafraid of hearing 
the divine proverb’s statement — “A wicked child curses its father”? — and 
the punishment established in the law for such acts.*° So then, those men 
have such a contentious frame of mind out of zeal for their heresy. But do 
not let yourselves be influenced by this and do not regard their rashness as 
the truth. For they fight among themselves and, although they depart from 
the fathers, they are not single-minded, but swim around in many differ- 
ent directions. Because of their quarrel with the Nicene synod, they create 
many synods. At each, they set forth a creed without sticking with any of 
them. Moreover, they do not stop continually doing this, because in their 
wicked search they do not find the wisdom that they despise. Therefore, 
out of necessity I have subjoined selections of Arius’s writings and all that 
I was able to collect from what those people have set forth at various synods. 


38 1 Cor 11:2. 39 Prv 30:11. 4o See Ex 21:17; Lv 20:9. 
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This is so you might know and marvel at their objective in not suppressing 
their rivalry against the world-wide synod and their own fathers. 


The Arians 


15 Because Arius and those with him thought and said, “God made the 
Son from nothing and named him his own Son,” and “the Word of God is 
one of the creatures,” and “there was a point when he did not exist,” and 
“he is mutable and can change whenever he wishes,” they were cast out 
of the church by the blessed Alexander. When Arius was cast out, at the 
prompting of the Eusebians he composed his own heresy on paper, and 
in doing so as if in a “Festivity”4" he emulated none of the wise, but rather 
Sosates the Egyptian* in the character and laxity of his verse. He writes at 
great length, and what follows here is from a portion of it: 


The Blasphemies of Arius 


The very God — in what he is — exists 
ineffable, indeed, to everyone. 

He alone has none to share glory, 

no one his equal or, again, his like. 
Because of him whose nature is begotten, 
“Unbegotten” is what we call the God. 
Because of him who has a beginning, 
“Unbeginning” rises in our hymns to God. 
Because of him whose birth occurred in time, 
“eternal” is the way we honor God. 
Unbeginning, he put forth the Son, 

as beginning of the things that come to be. 
Giving birth to him as his child, he bore 
him even to be his own Son, 

who has no proper trait of the God, 

as the proper trait truly subsists. 

No, truly, this one is not equal, 


41 In Greek, Thalia. 

42 Athanasius alone uses the form “Sosates” to refer to Sotades of Maroneia, who lived in 
Alexandria in the third century sce and was famous as a writer of comic verse, often of 
an obscene and satirical nature. 

43 In Greek, kath’ hypostasin idiotétos. 
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nor is he same-in-substance as the God. 
Wise, however, is the God, 

because the Wisdom’s teacher is he. 
The God — unseen by all, and all 

we need to show it is to note 

that he himself is unseen by the ones 
who come into being through the Son — 
and unseen also by the Son himself. 

But I will now spell it out, how the one 
who is unseen is seen by the Son: 

by the power with which the God can see, 
though within limits proper to him, 

the Son admits a vision of the Father, 
insofar as it is permitted. 

Put differently, it is a Trinity not of like 
glories; their subsistences* are mutually unmixed, 
one more glorious than [another] one 
with glories to infinity. 

Estranged from the Son is the Father 

in substance since he is unbeginning. 
You must be aware that there was one, 

a dyad there was not, until he existed. 
Indeed, when there was no Son, 

with no delay the Father is God. 

It follows that the Son is not, 

but exists by the paternal will, 

is only-begotten God and 

this one is foreign from both. 

The Wisdom exists by the will of God 
as Wisdom of the one who’s wise. 

In fact, he is conceived with so many 
countless ideas — spirit, power, Wisdom, 
glory of God, truth, image, and Word is he. 
You must be aware also that he 


44 This ambiguous expression can mean both that wisdom is what God conveys when 
teaching and that God instructs the second person or Son, who is identified in Prv 8:22 
and 1 Cor 1:24 as “the Wisdom” of God. 

45 In Greek, hypostaseis. 
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is conceived as radiance and light. 

The greater one is capable of 
begetting one who is the Son’s equal, 
but surely not one who is superior 

nor one greater or better. 

In age and stature the Son is 

by the will of God, 

from the time when, beginning there, beginning then, 
he began to exist from the God, 

strong God that he is, he hymns 

in his own part the one who is greater. 
The God is ineffable to the Son 

who concisely speaks, 

since what he is, is ungraspable for him, 
so none of what the Son declares 

he knows by way of comprehending. 
Truly impossible for him to search out 
the Father who exists on his own. 

For the Son, he does not know 

his own substance, 

for since he is a Son, 

he truly exists by the Father’s will. 
After all, what account is there that will 
permit the one who comes from the Father 
to know the one who begot 

in comprehension? 

For it is clear that what has a beginning 
has not the wherewithal 

to encompass or enclose 

the Unbeginning One as he is. 


16 And what he wrote in a letter to blessed Alexander the bishop is 
this. . 4° 

17 These are just some of the things the Arians vomited forth from 
their heretical heart. Now, before the synod at Nicaea happened, the 


46 This letter, which Athanasius quotes in full, is presented in this volume on pp. 111-113 
together with Arius’s other extant letter. 
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party of Eusebius, Narcissus, Patrophilus, Maris, Paulinus, Theodotus, 
and Athanasius of Anazarbus wrote similar things. Eusebius of Nicomedia 
wrote excessively to Arius, saying, “As your opinion is good, pray that 
all may hold the same. For it is clear to all that what is made does not 
exist before it comes into being. But that which comes into being has a 
beginning of its being.” When Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine wrote to 
Euphration the bishop, he did not blush to declare openly that “Christ is 
not true God.”#7 And Athanasius of Anazarbus laid bare the heresy even 
more nakedly when he said that the Son of God is one of the one hundred 
sheep.** For when he wrote to Alexander the bishop, he had the audac- 
ity to speak like this: “Why do you find fault with the Arians, if they say, 
“The Son of God was made as a creature from nothing and he is one of all 
the things’?+9 For all the things that were made are represented by the one 
hundred sheep, and the Son is one of them. So then, if the one hundred 
are not created and originated or if there is something in addition to the 
one hundred, then clearly the Son should not be a creature and one of all 
the things. But if the one hundred are all the originated beings and there is 
nothing outside the one hundred except God alone, then why is what the 
Arians say unreasonable, if they include and count Christ as one among 
the one hundred and say that he is one of all the things?” George, who is 
now in Laodicea, but was then a presbyter in Alexandria who was living in 
Antioch, wrote to Alexander the bishop, “Do not find fault with the Arians, 
if they say, ‘there was a point when the Son of God did not exist.’ For Isaiah 
became the son of Amos, and while Amos existed before Isaiah came to be, 
Isaiah did not exist before, but came to be afterwards.” And to the Arians 
he wrote, “Why do you find fault with pope’ Alexander, who says that the 
Son is from the Father? For you yourselves do not blush to say that the Son 
is from God. If the apostle wrote, ‘All things are from God,’ and clearly 
all things were made from nothing, then the Son too is a creature and one 
of the things that were made. The Son should be said to be from God in 
this way, just as all things are said to be from God.” From him those who 


47 Additional fragments of this letter are extant; see Urkunde 3 in Hans-Georg Opitz, 
Athanasius Werke III/1: Urkunden zur Geschichte des arianischen Streites 3 18-328 (Berlin 
and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1934-1935). 

48 See Mt 18:12; Lk 15:4. 

49 “All the things” (ta panta) is a common way of designating the universe. 

50 In Greek, papa. This title was commonly used for bishops in late antiquity. 

51 1 Cor 8:6, 11:12. 
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hold Arian opinions learned to interpret the phrase “from God.” Though 
they affirm the phrase, they misunderstand it. George himself was deposed 
by Alexander, both for other reasons and because of the appearance of 
irreverence. He was a presbyter, as has already been said. 

18 In general, these people wrote such things as if they were striving and 
competing with each other over who could make the heresy even more 
irreverent and reveal it even more nakedly. I did not have their letters at 
hand so as to send them. If so, I would have sent copies of them to you. Lord 
willing, I will do this when I obtain them. Now, there is a certain Asterius 
from Cappadocia, a many-headed sophist who is one of the Eusebians. 
Since he had sacrificed during the earlier persecution under Constantius’s 
grandfather, he was unable to be promoted by them to the clergy.** So, he 
wrote a treatise with their approval. It was just what they wanted, though 
it was an outrage equivalent to his sacrifice. In this work, he compares 
the locust and the caterpillar to Christ — or, rather, he honors them above 
him.>3 Proclaiming that the Wisdom that is in God is different from Christ 
and that it is the creator of Christ and of the world, he wandered about the 
churches and Syria and elsewhere with the introduction of the Eusebians so 
that he might now rashly oppose the truth just as he once was in the habit 
of denying it. And so this totally insolent man entered into places where he 
was not allowed. Sitting himself down in the clerics’ place, he publicly read 
his treatise, even though the others were greatly annoyed at him. 


52 Emperor Constantius II’s grandfather was Constantius I Chlorus, the father of 
Constantine. Constantius I Chlorus served as western Caesar (junior emperor) from 
293 to 305 and then briefly as western Augustus (senior emperor) from 305 to 306. 

He played a rather limited role in the persecution of the time in comparison with his 
imperial colleagues: Lactantius claims that he limited his attack to destroying church 
buildings and did not kill Christians (On the Death of the Persecutors 15). During this 
persecution one could satisfy the authorities by offering a sacrifice to the gods or the 
emperor’s genius. Asterius offered sacrifice, which debarred him from ordination. 

The caterpillar and the locust were paired with God’s “great power” in J] 2:25, a verse 
used by Asterius. Athanasius refers to this teaching of Asterius in a number of his works; 
for Athanasius, Asterius’s association of Christ, the “power and wisdom of God” (1 Cor 
1:24), with these creatures is blasphemous. For instance, in his First Oration against the 
Arians, Athanasius cites Asterius’s claim as follows: “There are many powers. One is 
proper to God by nature and eternal. But, again, Christ is not the true power of God; 
rather, even he is but one of the so-called powers of God, one of which, namely, the 
‘caterpillar and locust’ is called not only ‘power’ but ‘great power.” From Athanasius’s 
report, it appears that Asterius understood the caterpillar and locust of J] 2:25 as exam- 
ples of God’s mighty power. Perhaps Asterius was following the biblical usage of power 
(dynamis) to name mighty signs and wonders of God. Athanasius’s claim that Asterius and 
the other Arians prefer these to Christ is tendentious. Athanasius has probably altered 
Asterius’s text, inserting his own inferences. The idea recurs below in section 39. 
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Now his treatise is a lengthy writing, but here are parts of it: 


The blessed Paul did not say that he proclaims that Christ is the 
proper power belonging to him or the Wisdom belonging to him — 
that is, to God — but rather, without the article “power of God 
and Wisdom of God.”5+ He proclaims that there is another power 
which is proper to God himself, being natural to him and coexist- 
ing with him without origin. It is generative, specifically, of Christ, 
and fashioner of the entire world. He taught about it in the letter 
to the Romans, saying, “For his invisible characteristics, the eter- 
nal power and deity that belong to him, which are understood 
from the creation of the world, are seen in his works.”55 Now, no 
one would think that the deity that he mentions here is Christ — 
rather it is the Father himself. In the same way, I think, the eternal 
power that belongs to him is not the only-begotten God; no, it is 
the Father who begot him. And he teaches that there is another 
power and Wisdom of God that is revealed through Christ and 
clearly recognized through the very works of his ministry. 


And, again: 


And yet, the eternal power and Wisdom that belong to him, 
which truthful reasoning declares to be without beginning and 
unbegotten, would surely be one and the same. But the individual 
powers which are created by it are many. Of them, the firstborn 
and only-begotten is Christ. Yet, they all similarly depend upon 
the one who possesses them and they are all rightly called powers 
of him who created and uses them. For instance, the prophet says 
that the “locust,” which was a divine punishment for human sins, 
was called by God himself not only a power of God, but also a 
“great” one.*° And in several Psalms, blessed David urges not only 
angels, but also “powers” to praise God. When he exhorts them all 
to the hymn and presents the lot of them, he does not decline to 
call them “servants of God,” and teaches that they “do his will.”57 


1g Nor was he satisfied with such audacity against the Savior, but 
extended his blasphemies further, saying that the Son is one of all the 
things: “He is first of the things that have come into being and is one of 


54 1 Cor 1:24. 55 Rom 1:20. 56 Jl 2:25. 57 Ps 102(103):21. 
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the intelligible natures. Just as, among visible things, the sun is one of the 
perceptible things, yet it lights up the entire world according to its maker’s 
command, in the same way the Son himself, who is one of the intelligible 
natures, illumines and lights up all those in the intelligible world.” Again, he 
says, “There was a point when he did not exist,” when he writes as follows: 
“Before the Son came to be, the Father had a preexisting knowledge of 
begetting, since also a physician has the knowledge of healing before 
healing.” Again, he says, “The Son was created by an aspiration to do good, 
and the Father made him by the abundance of his power.” Again: “If the 
will of God proceeds through all the things he made in order, clearly the 
Son too, who is something made, came into being and was made through 
his will.” Although Asterius wrote these things on his own, the Eusebians 
held the same views together with him. 

20 These are the things for which they are fighting; these are the things 
for which they are contending against the ancient synod, because those 
who came together at it did not write things similar to theirs, but rather 
anathematized the Arian heresy, which these men are endeavoring to sup- 
port. This is why they put forward the sacrificer Asterius, who is a sophist, 
as the advocate for their own impiety so that he could without restraint 
speak against the Lord and deceive the simple ones with clever speaking. 
And yet the fools were unaware that they were acting against their own 
interests. For the stench of their advocate’s sacrifice to idols exposed their 
Christ-fighting heresy even more. This is why to this day they are stirring 
everything up and throwing it into confusion, since they think that if they 
kill more people and organize synods every month, the decree against the 
Arian heresy will at some time become moot. Once again, they seem to be 
ignorant — or rather, to pretend they don’t know — that even before Nicaea 
the heresy was detested, when Artemas established it and before him the 
Sanhedrin of Caiaphas and of his contemporary Pharisees. And the Christ- 
fighting gang is always detested, and will never cease being hateful until 
the name of the Lord is beloved and the entire creation bends its knees 
and confesses “that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.”5* 


History of the Synods 
21 Despite convening constant synods against the world-wide one, they 
have not yet grown tired. Truly, after the synod at Nicaea, the Eusebians 
58 Phil 2:11. 
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were deposed. But after a while in a shameless assault on the churches, they 
began to hatch plots against the bishops who spoke against them. And in 
place of them, they installed men of their own heresy into the churches 
so that whenever they wish they can convene synods, since they have 
men who agree with them, whom they have selected, fittingly, for this very 
purpose! And so they assembled in Jerusalem and wrote as follows: 


[Synod of Ferusalem (335)] 


The holy synod in Jerusalem, assembled by the grace of God 
together with the church of God in Alexandria and with the bish- 
ops, presbyters, and deacons in all of Egypt, the Thebaid, Libya, 
the Pentapolis, and the whole world, sends greetings in the Lord. 

The grace of Christ has given abundant gladness to all of us 
gathered at this place from various provinces for the great festival, 
which we have celebrated at the dedication to God the king of all 
and to his Christ of the Savior’s martyr-shrine,5° which has been 
constructed through the zeal of the most God-beloved emperor 
Constantine. This gladness has also been given by the most 
God-beloved emperor himself through his own letter, with its 
exhortation as was needed to expel all envy from the church of God 
and to drive away all serious jealousy, through which the members 
of Christ had long ago been divided. And he urged [us] to receive 
the Arians in a simple and peaceful frame of mind, whom at a 
certain time envy, which hates goodness, had caused to be expelled 
from the church. Through his letter, the most God-beloved 
emperor bore witness to the orthodoxy of these men’s faith, which 
he himself had learned from them. After hearing it for himself 
from their living voices, he accepted it and made it known to us. 
He appended to his own letter the written orthodox statement of 
the men, which we all recognized to be sound and ecclesiastical. 
And he reasonably urged that the men be admitted and united 
to the church of God, just as in fact you will see from the copies 
of the letter itself which we have sent to Your Reverence. We 
believe that there will be great joy and gladness for you yourselves 
also in welcoming back, as it were, your body’s very own members, 
as you recognize and welcome back your own heart, and your own 


59 That is, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
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brothers and fathers. For not only are the Arian presbyters given 
back to you, but also the entire people and the entire throng which, 
because of the aforementioned men, were divided from you for a 
long time. And now that you know these events, it is truly fitting 
that you readily greet them too in union and peace with your own 
members, since the men have been brought into communion and 
received by such a great holy synod, and especially since the state- 
ment of faith put forth by them preserves without any doubt the 
apostolic tradition and teaching which is confessed by all. 


22 This was the beginning of their synods. Here they hastily declared 
their own intention and were unable to conceal it. For after they said that 
all envy was expelled and after exiling Athanasius, the bishop of Alexandria, 
they wrote that it is necessary to receive Arius and those with him. They 
thereby showed that they were plotting against Athanasius himself, as they 
had also plotted against all the other bishops who opposed these men, with 
the goal of admitting the Arians and introducing the heresy into the church. 
And although in this synod they in fact praised the entire perversity of Arius 
and gave the command to receive the Arians into communion, as they them- 
selves had already done, nonetheless it was in the belief that they still lacked 
what they wanted that they convened a synod in Antioch on the pretense of 
the so-called Dedication. And since they were continually condemned by all 
for the heresy, they write variously — now one thing, now another. 

On the one hand, what they wrote in one letter is as follows: 


[Dedication Synod of Antioch (341), First Exposition] 


We have not become followers of Arius. Indeed, how could we, 
who are bishops, follow a presbyter? We have not received any 
other faith besides the one handed down from the beginning. In 
fact, after we took it on ourselves to inquire into and examine his 
faith, we accepted rather than followed him. You will understand 
this from what we are saying. 

For from the beginning we have learned to believe in one God, 
the God of the universe, creator and overseer of all things intelli- 
gible and sense-perceptible. 

And in one only-begotten Son of God, existing before all ages 
and being together with the Father who begot him, through whom 
all things — both visible and invisible — came to be; who also in the 
last days in accordance with the Father’s good will came down 
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and assumed flesh from the Virgin and fulfilled entirely the will of 
his Father in dying, rising, ascending into the heavens, and being 
seated at the Father’s right hand; who is coming again to judge the 
living and the dead; who is everlasting king and God into the ages. 
And we believe in the Holy Spirit. 
And if we must add it, we believe also in the resurrection of the 
flesh and life eternal. 


23 On the other hand is their second exposition, in another letter, dur- 
ing the same “Dedication.” Repenting of their former writing, they came 
up with some new and more expansive statements, which are as follows: 


[Dedication Synod of Antioch (341), Second Exposition] 


In keeping with the evangelical and apostolic tradition, we 
believe in one God, the Father almighty, creator, maker, and 
overseer of the universe, from whom all things come. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, the only-begotten God; 
through whom all things come; who was born before the ages from 
the Father; God from God, whole from whole, sole from sole, per- 
fect from perfect, king from king, Lord from Lord, living Word, 
living Wisdom, true light, way, truth, resurrection, shepherd, door, 
without change or alteration, indistinguishable image of the sub- 
stance of the deity and of the will, the power, and the glory of the 
Father, the firstborn of all creation, who is in the beginning with 
God, God the Word as it says in the gospel, “And the Word was 
God”;*° through whom all things came to be, and in whom all 
things hold together; who in the last days came down from above 
and was born from the Virgin in accordance with the scriptures 
and became human, mediator between God and humans, messen- 
ger of our faith, and source of life, as he says, “I have come down 
from heaven, not to do my will, but the will of one who sent me”;” 
who suffered for us, rose again on the third day, and ascended into 
the heavens, sat down at the right hand of the Father, and is com- 
ing again with glory and power to judge the living and the dead. 

And in the Holy Spirit, which is given to believers for com- 
fort, sanctification, and perfection, just as our Lord Jesus Christ 


60 Jn 1:1. 61 Jn 6:38. 
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commanded his disciples, saying, “Go, teach all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.” Clearly, since the Father is truly Father, the Son is 
truly Son, and the Holy Spirit is truly Holy Spirit, the names are 
not imposed without thought or purpose, but rather accurately 
indicate the proper subsistence, rank, and glory of each of the ones 
named, since they are three in subsistence, but one in agreement. 
And so, since we have held this faith from the beginning and hold 
it to the end, in the presence of God and Christ we anathema- 
tize every heretical falsehood. And if anyone teaches something 
contrary to the sound faith of the scriptures, saying that a time, 
or a period, or an age exists or passed before the Son was born, 
let him be anathema. And if anyone says that the Son is a creature 
like one of the creatures, or something born like one of the things 
born, or something made like one of the things that are made, and 
not as the divine scriptures handed down each of the terms just 
mentioned; or if he teaches or proclaims anything else contrary to 
what we have received, let him be anathema. For our part, all that 
has been handed down from the divine scriptures, by prophets and 
apostles, we believe and follow in truth and awe. 


24 And one Theophronius, bishop of Tyana, composed and put forth 
the following creed in the presence of all, and all of them, on accepting the 
man’s creed, subscribed to it. 


[Theophronius of Tyana’s Creed] 


God knows, and I call him as witness to my soul, that this is how 
I believe: 

In God the Father almighty, the creator and maker of the 
universe, from whom all things come, 

And in his only-begotten Son, God, Word, power and Wisdom, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom all things come, who was 
born from the Father before the ages, perfect God from perfect 
God, and is with God in subsistence; who in the last days came 
down and was born from the Virgin in accordance with the scrip- 
tures and became human; who suffered, rose again from the dead, 
and ascended into the heavens and sat down at the right hand of 


62 Mt 28:19. 
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his Father and is coming again with glory and power to judge the 
living and dead; and who remains into the ages. 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Advocate, “the spirit of truth,”® 
which God also promised through the prophet to pour out upon 
his servants,“ which the Lord promised to send to his disciples,°s 
and which he in fact sent, as the Acts of the Apostles testify.°° 

But if anyone teaches something contrary to this faith, or holds 
it within himself, let him be anathema. And... ° of Marcellus of 
Ancyra, Sabellius, or Paul of Samosata, let him be anathema, both 
him and all in communion with him. 


25 There were ninety bishops who assembled for the Dedication in the 
consulate of Marcellinus and Probinus, in the fourteenth year of the indic- 
tion, and the most impious Constantius was there.® After they had done 
these things at the Dedication in Antioch, they reckoned that what they 
had written was imperfect. With their minds turning round and round, 
once again they actually composed another letter on the faith after a few 
months, and dispatched Narcissus, Maris, Theodore, and Mark to Gaul.” 
On the grounds of being sent by the synod, they dictated the following to 
Constans Augustus of blessed memory and to all who were there: 


[Dedication Synod of Antioch (341), Third Exposition] 


We believe in one God, the Father almighty, creator and maker 
of all things, “from whom all fatherhood in the heavens and on 
earth is named.”7° 

And in his only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
born before all ages from the Father, God from God, light from 
light, through whom come all things — those in the heavens and 
on the earth, visible and invisible — who is Word, Wisdom, power, 
life, true light; who in the last days for our sakes became human 
and was born from the holy Virgin; who was crucified, died, was 


63 Jn 15:26. 64 Jl 2:28. 65 Jn 15:26, 16:7. 66 Acts 2:3. 

67 The phrase is untranslatable as it stands. One suspects a corrupt text. Opitz posited a 
kata before Markellou, which does not help. Still, the sense must be that those associated 
with Marcellus, Sabellius, or Paul are anathema. 

68 Athanasius’s information enables us to date the Dedication Council to 341. On the dat- 
ing system see note 28. 

69 These bishops are more fully known as Narcissus of Neronias, Maris of Chalcedon, 
Theodore of Heraclea, and Mark of Arethusa. 

70 Eph 3:15. 
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buried, rose again from the dead on the third day, was taken up 
into heaven, sat down at the right hand of the Father, and is com- 
ing at the consummation of the age to judge the living and the 
dead and “to render to each according to his deeds,”’* and whose 
kingdom, which is indissoluble, will remain into infinite ages. For 
he will be seated at the right hand of the Father not only in this 
age, but also in the one to come. 

And in the Holy Spirit, that is, the Advocate, which he prom- 
ised to the apostles and, after his ascent into the heavens, sent 
to teach them and remind them of all things; through it also the 
souls of those who sincerely believe in him are sanctified. 

As for those who say that the Son is from nothing or from another 
subsistence, rather than from God, and that there was a time when 
he did not exist: the catholic church recognizes them as foreign. 


26 As if repenting for these things, they once again gathered their coun- 
cil after three years. They dispatched Eudoxius, Martyrius, Macedonius 
of Cilicia, and some others with them to the regions of Italy bearing a 
faith written at great length and containing many additions differing from 
their previous ones. They went abroad carrying the following as if they had 
made new discoveries: 


[Macrostich Creed (344)] 


1. We believe in one God, the Father almighty, creator and 
maker of all things, “from whom all fatherhood in heaven and on 
earth is named.”? 

And in his only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
born from the Father before all ages, God from God, light from 
light; through whom come all things — in the heavens and on the 
earth, visible and invisible; who is Word, Wisdom, power, life, true 
light; who in the last days for our sakes became human and was 
born of the holy Virgin, was crucified, died, was buried, rose again 
from the dead on the third day, was taken up into heaven, sat down 
at the right hand of the Father, and is coming at the consumma- 
tion of the age to judge the living and the dead and “to render 
to each according to his deeds,”’} and whose kingdom, which is 


71 Rom 2:6. See Ps 61:13(62:12); Prv 24:12; Sir 16:12. 72 Eph 3:15. 
73 Rom 2:6. See Ps 61:13(62:12); Prv 24:12; Sir 16:12. 
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perpetual, will remain into infinite ages. For he sits at the right 
hand of the Father not only in this age, but in the one to come. 

We believe also in the Holy Spirit, that is, the Advocate, which 
he promised to the apostles and, after his ascent into the heavens, 
sent to teach them and remind them of all things; through it also 
the souls of those who sincerely believe in him are sanctified. 

2. But as for those who say that the Son is from nothing or from 
another subsistence, rather than from God, and that there was a 
time or an age when he did not exist: the catholic and holy church 
recognizes them as foreign. Likewise too with those who say that 
there are three gods, or that Christ is not God, or that before the 
ages he was neither Christ nor Son of God, or that the same one is 
both Father and Son or Holy Spirit, or that the Son is unbegotten, 
or that the Father begot the Son unintentionally and unwillingly: 
these the holy and catholic church anathematizes. 

3. It is not safe to say that the Son is from nothing, since nowhere 
in the divinely inspired scriptures is this brought up concerning him, 
nor indeed to say that he is from some other preexistent subsistence 
besides the Father. Rather, we decree that he is born genuinely from 
God alone. For the divine Word teaches that there is one who is 
unbegotten and unbeginning, the Father of Christ. Nor should we 
envisage any temporal interval before him, dubiously claiming on 
the basis of non-scriptural sources that “there was a point when 
he did not exist.” Instead, [we should claim] only that God begot 
him timelessly. After all, times and ages came to be through him. 
We certainly must not think that the Son is co-unbeginning and 
co-unbegotten with the Father. For no one would properly be called 
a father or a son of someone co-unbeginning and co-unbegotten. 
But we acknowledge that the Father, who alone is unbeginning and 
unbegotten, has begotten in a way that is inexpressible and incom- 
prehensible to all, while the Son was born before the ages and that 
he is not unbegotten like the Father, but instead has as his beginning 
the Father who begat him, for “the head of Christ is God.””+ 

4. Furthermore, when we confess three realities’> and three 
persons” of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit according 
to the scriptures, we are not thereby making three gods, since we 


74 1 Cor 11:3. 75 In Greek, tria. . . pragmata. 
76 In Greek, tria prosopa. 
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acknowledge that the self-perfect, unbegotten, unbeginning, and 
invisible God is one and only, the God and Father of the Only- 
Begotten, who alone has being from himself, and who alone grants 
it ungrudgingly to all others. And yet, when we say that the one and 
only God is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the only unbegot- 
ten, we do not thereby deny that Christ too is God before the ages, 
like the followers of Paul of Samosata who say that after becoming 
human he was made God by progressing, though he was born a mere 
human by nature. Indeed, we recognize that even though he is sub- 
jected to the Father and to God,” nonetheless since before the ages 
he was begotten from God he is by nature perfect and true God. He 
was not first from humans and subsequently God, but being from 
God, he became human for our sakes and never ceased to be. 

5. In addition, we also abhor and anathematize those who in a 
farce call him, on the one hand, only a mere Word of God without 
subsistence, having being in another, at one time like what some 
call the “pronounced” word and at another time like the “inner” 
word.”* On the other hand, they maintain that before the ages he 
is not Christ and Son of God and mediator and image of God, but 
that he became Christ and Son of God from the time when he 
received our flesh from the Virgin not a full four hundred years 
ago. Indeed, they maintain that at this time Christ came into pos- 
session of the beginning of his kingdom and it will have an end 
after the consummation and the judgment. 

6. This is what the followers of Marcellus and of Scotinus”? of 
Galatian Ancyra are like, who deny the existence of Christ before 
the ages and his divinity and his endless kingdom like the Jews 
do, on the pretext of seeming to confirm the monarchy.*° Yet, 
we recognize that he is not simply a pronounced or inner Word 
of God, but living God and Word who exists in himself, Son of 
God, Christ, whose existence and dwelling with his own Father 
before the ages is not a mere matter of foreknowledge, and who 
served him for the entire creation, whether of visible or invisible 


77 See 1 Cor 15:28. 

78 In Greek, ton prophorikon . . . ton endiatheton. 

79 Photinus is called “Scotinus” jokingly here. Photinus means “Light Man” and Scotinus 
means “Dark Man.” 

80 That is, the “single rule” of God. 
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things. For he is the one to whom the Father said, “Let us make 


RT 


the human in our image and likeness,”*' and who was seen in his 
own person by the patriarchs, who gave the law, spoke through the 
prophets, became human in the last days, revealed his Father to all 
people, and reigns for endless ages. Indeed, Christ did not receive 
a dignity that was new; rather, we believe that from the beginning 
he is perfect and is like the Father in all things.* 

7. And as for those who say that the same one is Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, in the sense of one and the same reality and per- 
son, taking the three names in an impious way, we rightly expel 
them from the church, since they maintain that the uncontainable 
and impassible Father is at once containable and passible through 
becoming human. Such, in fact, are those called “Patripassians” 
by the Romans and “Sabellians” by us. We ourselves acknowledge 
that the Father who sent [Christ] remained in his own character of 
unchangeable deity, while Christ who was sent fulfilled the econ- 
omy of becoming human. 

8. And at the same time, as for those who irreverently claim 
that the Son was begotten unintentionally and unwillingly, mani- 
festly encompassing God with a necessity that is unintentional and 
involuntary, such that he begat the Son unwillingly, we recognize 
them as most wicked and foreign from the church, since they have 
dared to make such declarations about God contrary to both the 
common notions of him and the intention of the divinely inspired 
scripture. Indeed, since we know that God is ruler and lord of 
himself, we piously understand that he voluntarily and willingly 
begat the Son. It is with awe that we believe also in him who says 
concerning himself, “The Lord created me as the beginning of 
his ways for his works,”*} and so we do not think that his origin is 
similar to those who come to be created and made through him. 
For it is impious and foreign to the church’s faith to compare the 
creator with the products created through him and to consider 
that he too has the same mode of generation as the others. Indeed, 
the divine scriptures teach us that solely the only-begotten Son 
alone was begotten genuinely and truly. 


81 Gn 1:26, 82 In Greek, to patri kata panta homoion. 
83 Prv 8:22. 
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g. Nor, when we say that the Son exists on his own, and lives and 
has existence like the Father does, do we thereby separate him from 
the Father by inventing certain spaces and intervals in the middle of 
their connection in a bodily manner. For we believe that they join 
one another without mediation or interval and that they are insep- 
arable from themselves: the whole Father embracing the Son, and 
the whole Son clinging and attaching to the Father, the only one 
continually resting upon the Father’s bosom.** And so we believe 
in the all-perfect and most holy Trinity, that is, in the Father and in 
the Son and in the Holy Spirit. And when we say that the Father is 
God and the Son is God, we do not say these are two gods, but we 
confess a single dignity of deity and exactly one harmony of king- 
ship, since the Father alone rules absolutely all things, even his Son, 
while the Son is subordinated to the Father, except that he rules 
all things after him which came into being through him and by 
the Father’s will he ungrudgingly distributes the grace of the Holy 
Spirit to the saints. For this is how the sacred books taught us to 
maintain the doctrine of the monarchy toward Christ. 

10. We were compelled to elaborate these things at greater 
length after the faith we set forth previously in a summary. It is 
not because of any excessive rivalry, but so that we might remove 
the foreign suspicion of our views among those who do not know 
our affairs and so that all in the West might know both the shame- 
lessness of the accusations from the heterodox and the easterners’ 
ecclesiastical mind in the Lord, which is confirmed without any 
violence by the divinely inspired scriptures among those who are 
not perverse. 


27 But they did not even stick to this. In fact, they came together again at 
Sirmium against Photinus and once more composed a creed, though not so 
prolix and wordy this time. Instead, removing a great number of things and 
adding others, as they had heard others suggesting, they wrote as follows: 


[First Synod of Sirmium (35 1)] 


We believe in one God, the Father almighty, creator and maker 
of all things, “from whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth 
is named.”*s 


84. See Jn 1:18, with Jn 13:23. 85 Eph 3:15. 
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And in his only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, begotten 
before all ages from the Father, God from God, light from light; 
through whom all things came to be, those in the heavens and 
those on earth, visible and invisible; who is Word, Wisdom, true 
light, and life; who in the last days for us became human, was born 
of the holy Virgin, was crucified, died, was buried, rose again from 
the dead on the third day, was taken up into heaven, sat down 
at the right hand of the Father, is coming at the consummation of 
the age to judge living and dead and “to render to each according 
to his deeds,”** whose kingdom, being unceasing, will remain into 
infinite ages. Indeed, he will be seated at the right hand of the 
Father not only in this age, but also in the one to come. 

And in the Holy Spirit, that is, the Advocate, which he promised 
to send to the apostles, and, which, after his ascent into the heav- 
ens, [Christ] sent to teach and remind them of all things; through 
italso the souls of those who sincerely believe in him are sanctified. 

(1)*’ As for those who say that the Son is from nothing or from 
another subsistence and not from God, and that there was a time 
or an age when he was not, the holy and catholic church acknowl- 
edges them as foreign. 

(2) Again we will say: if someone calls the Father and the Son 
two gods, let him be anathema. 

(3) And if anyone says Christ is God before the ages but does not 
confess that the Son of God assisted the Father for the creation of 
the universe, let him be anathema. 

(4) If anyone dares to say that the unbegotten or a part of him 
was born from Mary, let him be anathema. 

(5) If anyone says that the Son existed before Mary by fore- 
knowledge [alone], denying that he was born before the ages from 
the Father, that he was with God, and that all things came into 
being through him, let him be anathema. 

(6) If anyone claims that the substance of God expands or con- 
tracts, let him be anathema. 

(7) If anyone says that the Son makes the substance of God 
expanded or if he names the expansion of his substance “Son,” let 
him be anathema. 


86 Rom 2:6. See Ps 61:13(62:12); Prv 24:12; Sir 16:12. 
87 Parenthetical numbers in this section indicate the numbered anathemas. 
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(8) If anyone calls the Son of God the inner or pronounced 
word, let him be anathema. 

(9) If anyone calls the son of Mary a mere human, let him be 
anathema. 

(xo) If anyone says that the son of Mary is both God and human 
and thinks in this case of the unbegotten God, let him be anathema. 

(x1) If anyone takes the saying, “I God am first and I am after 
these things, and besides me there is no God,”** which was said 
to deny the idols and those that are not gods, to deny in a Jewish 
manner the only-begotten God’s existence before the ages, let him 
be anathema. 

(12) If anyone who hears “the Word became flesh”®? considers 
that the Word was transformed into flesh or claims that in taking 
flesh he underwent change, let him be anathema. 

(13) If anyone who hears that the only-begotten Son of God 
was crucified claims that his deity underwent corruption, suffer- 
ing, change, loss, or destruction, let him be anathema. 

(x4) If anyone claims that the Father did not say “let us make 
the human being”’ to the Son, but that God said this to himself, 
let him be anathema. 

(x5) If anyone claims that it was not the Son who was seen by 
Abraham, but the unbegotten God or a part of him, let him be 
anathema. 

(16) If anyone claims that it was not the Son as a human who 
wrestled with Jacob, but the unbegotten God or a part of him, let 
him be anathema. 

(17) If anyone does not take “the Lord rained fire from the 
Lord”! as a reference to the Father and the Son, but claims that 
he rained [fire] from himself, let him be anathema. For the Son as 
Lord rained [fire] from the Father as Lord. 

(18) If anyone who hears that the Father is Lord and the Son 
is Lord and the Father and the Son are [together] Lord claims 
that they are two gods, since [the Son is] Lord from Lord, let him 
be anathema. For we do not rank Son together with the Father; 
rather, he is subordinated to the Father. For he did not come 
down to Sodom without the Father’s will, nor did he rain [fire] 


88 Is 44:6. 89 Jn 1:14. go Gn 1:26, gi Gn 19:24. 
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on his own; rather, it was from the authoritative Lord, obviously, 
the Father. Nor did he sit at the right hand on his own, but heard 
the Father saying, “Sit at my right hand.” 

(x9) If anyone calls the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit one 
person,” let him be anathema. 

(20) If anyone speaking of the Holy Spirit as Advocate says that 
it is the unbegotten God, let him be anathema. 

(21) If anyone denies what the Lord taught us, that the 
Advocate is different from the Son — for he said, “And the Father, 
whom I will ask, will send you another Advocate” — let him be 
anathema. 

(22) If anyone says that the Holy Spirit is a part of the Father or 
of the Son, let him be anathema. 

(23) If anyone calls the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
three gods, let him be anathema. 

(24) If anyone says that the Son of God came into being by the 
will of God like one of the created things, let him be anathema. 

(25) If anyone says that the Son was born without the Father 
willing it, let him be anathema. For the Father was not compelled 
and driven by natural necessity, such that he did not voluntarily 
beget the Son. No, as soon as he willed, he begot him from himself 
timelessly and without passion and showed him forth. 

(26) If anyone says the Son is unbegotten and unbeginning so 
that he says there are two unbeginning ones and two unbegotten 
ones and makes two gods, let him be anathema. For the head — 
that is, the beginning — of all things is the Son. But the “head” — 
that is, the origin — “of Christ is God.”’* Thus we piously refer 
all things back through the Son to the single unbeginning origin 
of the universe. 

(27) Once more, to express the idea of Christianity precisely, we 
say that if anyone does not say that Christ, who is God and Son of 
God, was before this age and assisted the Father for the creation 
of the universe, but instead that he was called Christ and Son and 
started to be God only from the time when he was born from 
Mary, let him be anathema. 


92 In Greek, aph’ heatou: literally, “from himself.” 93 Ps 109(110):1. 
94 In Greek, prosépon. 95 Jn 14:16. 96 x Cor 11:3. 
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28 Rejecting all this, as if they had come up with something better, they 
declared another creed and wrote it at Sirmium in Latin, translated here 
into Greek: 


[Second Synod of Sirmium (357)] 


Since it seemed good for there to be a discussion about the faith, the 
whole topic was responsibly investigated and examined at Sirmium 
in the presence of Valens, Ursacius, Germinius, and the rest. 

Assuredly there is one God, the Father almighty, as is indeed 
proclaimed in the whole entire world. 

And his one only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, begot- 
ten from him before the ages. 

We must not call them “two gods,” since the Lord himself said, 
“IT am going to my Father and your Father, my God and your 
God.”®’ Hence, he is also God of all, just as the apostle taught, “Or 
is he God of the Jews alone and not also of the Gentiles? Indeed, 
also of the Gentiles. Since God is one, who will justify circumcision 
because of faith and uncircumcision through faith.”®* And all the 
rest is in agreement, containing no ambiguity. But as it is, quite a 
lot are disturbed about what is called substantia in Latin and ousia in 
Greek — that is, to give a more accurate idea, “same-in-substance”” 
or the so-called “like-in-substance.”'” So, there must not be any 
mention of these at all nor any explanation of them in the church 
for this reason and for this rationale: because in the divine scrip- 
tures there is nothing written about them; because they are beyond 
human knowledge and human understanding; and because no one 
can describe his generation, as it is written, “Who can describe his 
generation?”*' For clearly the Father alone knows how he begot 
the Son and, again, the Son knows how he was begotten from the 
Father. And no one finds it dubious that the Father is greater. For 
no one will doubt that the Father is greater in honor, in dignity, 
in divinity, and in the very name of Father, as the Son himself 
testifies: “The Father who sent me is greater than I.”"” 

And no one is unaware that this is catholic teaching, namely, that 
there are two persons, Father and Son; the Father is greater, while 
the Son is subordinated to the Father with all things, which the 


97 Jn20:17. 98 Rom 3:29-30. 99 In Greek, to homoousion. 
100 In Greek, to /egomenon homoiousion. tor Is 53:8. 102 Jn 14:28. 
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Father subordinated to him. The Father has no beginning, is invis- 
ible, is immortal, and is impassible, while the Son is begotten from 
the Father, God from God, light from light, and, as we have said 
already, no one knows his generation except the Father alone. The 
Son himself, our Lord and God, assumed flesh or body (that is, a 
human being) from Mary the Virgin, just as in fact the angel had 
announced beforehand, and just as all the scriptures teach, espe- 
cially the apostle who is the teacher of the Gentiles. Christ assumed 
a human being from Mary the Virgin, through whom he suffered. 
And the entire faith is summed up and confirmed in always 
guarding the Trinity, just as we have read in the gospel: “Go, bap- 
tize all nations in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.”"°’ The number of the Trinity is pure and perfect. And the 
Advocate, the Holy Spirit that was sent through the Son, came as 
promised to teach and sanctify the apostles and all the faithful. 


29 Having written this and changed their mind, they composed that 
[creed], which they shamefully published with the consulate.’ And as is 
their custom, they condemned it and had it seized from those who had 
obtained copies through Martinian the short-hand writer. They also had 
the emperor Constantius issue a decree against it and then declared once 
more another creed. And adding, as they usually do, certain expressions, 
they wrote the following in Isauria:'°5 


[Synod of Seleucia (359)] 


We do not repudiate the authentic faith set forth at the Dedication 
in Antioch, but retain it, especially since our fathers at that time con- 
curred on the subject of their investigation. However, since “same- 
in-substance” and “like-in-substance” have confused many people 
in times past and up until now, and also the Son’s “unlikeness” to the 
Father has justly been said to be newly minted by some, for this rea- 
son, we cast out “same-in-substance” and “like-in-substance” as for- 
eign to the scriptures, and we anathematize “unlike” and regard all 
who are of this ilk as foreign to the church. We distinctly confess the 


103 Mt 28:19. 

104 That is, the formula of the third Synod of Sirmium in 359. For the creed see above, section 8. 

105 This creed is only partially preserved here. For the full version see Epiphanius, Panarion 
73.25; Socrates, Ecclesiastical History 2.40.8-2.40.14; Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History 
4.22.14-4.22.18. 
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Son’s “likeness” to the Father, in accordance with the apostle who 
says concerning the Son, “he is the image of the invisible God.”'°° 

We confess and believe in one God, Father almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth, of all things visible and invisible. 

We believe also in our Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, who was 
begotten from him without passion before all the ages, God the 
Word, only-begotten God from God, light, life, truth, Wisdom, 
power, through whom all things came into being, those in the 
heavens and those on the earth, whether visible or invisible. 

We believe that at the consummation of the ages for the remis- 
sion of sin this one assumed flesh from the holy Virgin and became 
human, suffered for our sins, rose again, was taken up into the 
heavens to sit down at the right hand of the Father, and is coming 
again in glory to judge the living and the dead. 

We believe also in the Holy Spirit, which our Savior and Lord 
also named “Advocate” when he promised to send this one to the 
disciples after his ascension, and which he did send, and through 
which he sanctifies the faithful in the church and those baptized in 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

As for those who preach something different from this faith, the 
catholic church recognizes them as foreigners. Those who are pres- 
ent recognize that the faith previously set forth at Sirmium in the 
presence of our Emperor’s Piety is equivalent in meaning to this faith. 


30 After writing this in Isauria, they went up to Constantinople. As 


if repenting, they changed it as is their custom and added certain little 
phrases, so as to forbid even saying “subsistence” in the case of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. They distributed it to those in Ariminum, compelling 
even people in these regions to subscribe, and they caused its opponents to 


be exiled by Constantius. So, it goes as follows: 


[Creed of Niké (359)'°7] 
We believe in one God, Father almighty, from whom are all things. 
And in the only-begotten Son of God, who before all ages 
and before every beginning was begotten from God; through 


106 Col 1:15. 
107 This creed closely resembles the “Dated Creed” of the third Synod of Sirmium 


from early in 359 (see section 8 above). It was promulgated at Niké in Thrace, where 
Constantius summoned a synod following the one at Ariminum. The creed from Niké 
was signed in Constantinople in December 359 by delegates from the Synod of Seleucia. 
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him all things came into being, both visible and invisible; begot- 
ten as only-begotten, sole from the sole Father, God from God, 
like the Father who begat him according to the scriptures, 
whose generation no one knows except the Father alone who 
begat him. We know that, when the Father sent him, this only- 
begotten Son of God came from the heavens, as it is written, 
to put an end to sin and death; that he was born from the Holy 
Spirit, from Mary the Virgin in what concerns the flesh, as it 
is written; that he went about with his disciples; and, when the 
entire economy had been fulfilled, according to his Father’s will 
he was crucified, died, was buried, and descended to the realm 
below the earth. He was the one of whom even Hades itself was 
terrified,’ and he was the one who rose from the dead on the 
third day and dwelt with the disciples, and when the forty days 
were fulfilled, he was taken up into the heavens and is seated at 
the right hand of the Father. He will come on the final day of 
the resurrection in the Father’s glory “to render to each accord- 
ing to his deeds.”'? 

And in the Holy Spirit, which the only-begotten Son of 
God himself, Christ the Lord and our God promised to send 
to the human race as an Advocate, as it is written; “the Spirit 
of truth,”!'° which he sent to them, when he ascended into the 
heavens. 

But as to the term “substance”'"' — which was rather naively used 
by the fathers, but being unknown by the people caused offense 
because the scriptures do not contain it — it has seemed best that 
it be removed and that no mention of it whatsoever be made in 
future, since indeed the divine scriptures make absolutely no 
mention of the substance of Father and Son. In fact, neither should 
the term “subsistence”'’ be used for Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit. Now, we maintain that the Son is like the Father as the 
divine scriptures maintain and teach. But since all heresies, both 
those which we have already condemned previously and those 


108 See Jb 38:17 (LXX), where God asks Job, “When the gate-keepers of Hades saw you, 
were they terrified?” 

109 Rom 2:6. See Ps 61:13 (62:12); Prv 24:12; Sir 16:12. 110 Jn 16:13. 

111 In Greek, ousia. 112 In Greek, hypostasis. 
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which have arisen somewhat more recently, are contrary to this 
writing we are setting forth, let them be anathema. 


31 But they did not even stick with this. For after they came down from 
Constantinople to Antioch they repented that they had written at all “the 
Son is like the Father as the scriptures maintain.” And making a compila- 
tion of their own inventions, they began once more to return to their initial 
opinions and to say that “the Son is completely unlike the Father” and “the 
Son is in no way like the Father.” They changed so much as to accept even 
those who quite openly maintain Arius’s views and to hand over churches 
to them so that they might proclaim the blasphemous views with indem- 
nity. In fact, because of the great shamelessness of their impiety, they came 
to be called “Un-likes”'™ by all, having the nickname “From-Nothings”"* 
and the heretic Constantius as patron of their impiety. Until the end, he 
remained in the impiety to the point of death, when he consented to be 
baptized not by pious men but by Euzoius, who had been condemned for 
Arian heresy not once but in fact many times, both when he was a deacon 
and when he held the see of Antioch. 

32 And so, going for so long and to such an extent, the aforementioned 
persons stopped and were deposed. But I know well that not even in these 
conditions will they cease, as many of them have now pretended to do, but 
will continually make alliances against the truth until they come to their 
senses and say, “Let us arise and go to our fathers and say to them, ‘We 
anathematize the Arian heresy; we recognize the synod at Nicaea.’””"'s After 
all, their quarrel is with this [synod]. And so, can anyone, even if barely sen- 
tient, put up with them? After examining how at each synod some things 
are removed and others added, who does not see that they have a mentality 
that is suspect and secretly hostile to Christ? After observing them extend- 
ing to great length both their composition of the faith and their apology 
on the matters for which they were accused, who will not see that they 
condemn themselves and write many things deceptively so that through 
their inappropriate garishness and massive wordiness they might appear to 


113 In Greek, anbomoioi, “those who are unlike,” from their confession of the Son’s 
unlikeness. 

114 In Greek, exowkontion, from their alleged confession that the Son is created from 
nothing. 

115 See Lk 15:18. 
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capture the guileless and to escape notice for being the kind of people who 
have fallen into heresy? 

But just as the Gentiles, as the Lord says, achieve nothing by babbling in 
their prayers,'* so too these men pouring out so many words are unable to 
annul the judgment against the Arian heresy, but are all the more exposed 
and condemned for it, and rightly so. Indeed, will the hearer accept any 
kind of writing from them? Or with what kind of convictions will they 
instruct those who come to them? After all, if all [their synods] have one 
and the same agreement, what need is there for many? But if there was a 
need for many, clearly each [synod] was deficient and not complete. And it 
is they more than we who prove this point by altering and revising all [the 
synods]. The multitude of the synods and the differences in the writings 
show that although those assembled at them were hostile to the synod at 
Nicaea, they were weak opponents of the truth. 


Part II: Defense 
Diatribe against the Homoians 


33 Since this was their attitude toward both themselves and their prede- 
cessors, come now, with our examination complete, let us learn from them: 
what kind of absurdity have they observed or which phrase do they censure 
in the writings [of the Nicene synod] to make them disobedient to their 
forebears and hostile to a world-wide synod? “‘From the substance,” he'’” 
says, “and ‘same-in-substance’ are not to our liking, since these terms have 
offended some and bewildered many.” Indeed, they have made these claims 
in writing, but one might reasonably counter them in this way: well then, if 
these words by themselves turn out to be blamed by them for being offen- 
sive, it would be necessary not for “some” to be offended nor for “many” 
to be bewildered, but for even us and all others to suffer the same malady 
they do because of the words. But if all people love the words, and if their 
authors were not just anyone but were gathered from the whole world, and 
if the more than four hundred bishops who just now gathered at Ariminum 
testify on behalf of these words, then how does this fact not directly prove to 


116 Mt 6:7. This verse also contains the word translated “wordiness” in the previous 
sentence. 

117 As is common in diatribes, Athanasius shifts between singular and plural descriptions of 
his interlocutors. In direct speech, signaled by “he says,” the group is represented by a 
single fictional speaker, as in dialogues. 
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the [Nicene] synod’s detractors that it is not the words that are blamewor- 
thy but rather the perversity of those who make such misinterpretations? 
Having read the divine scriptures so perversely, in their misunderstanding 
they accuse the saints. They have become like the Jews of earlier times who 
did not accept the Lord, and like today’s Manichees who blaspheme the 
Law; indeed, it is not that the scriptures are to blame for them but their 
very own maliciousness. But if you can demonstrate that the words are 
worthless, then do so, and lead off with demonstrative argument. Do not 
use the offended as a pretext or you might suffer the same malady as the 
Pharisees of earlier times. For indeed when they used their offense at the 
Lord’s teachings as a pretext, the Lord said to them, “Every plant which 
my heavenly Father did not plant will be uprooted.”"" In saying this, he 
showed that it was not the words that the Father had planted through him 
that were offensive to them, but that, in receiving what was spoken well in 
a perverse manner, they caused offense to themselves. Similarly too those 
who in former times censured the apostle’s letters accused not Paul but 
their own ignorance and crooked thinking. 

34 Since you have brought it up — indeed, it is good to ask them this — 
who are the ones who, on your pretext, are offended and bewildered by 
these words? Surely it is not any of those who are pious towards Christ, 
for they promote and defend them. But if those who suffer this malady 
belong to the Arians, why is it surprising if they are bothered by the words 
that abolish their heresy? Actually for them the words are not offensive 
but painful, since they are inscribed on monuments against their impiety. 
Therefore stop murmuring against the fathers and citing such pretexts, 
or else a time will come when you find fault even with the Lord’s cross, 
because “to Jews it is an offense; to the Gentiles, foolishness,” as the apostle 
said.‘ But just as the cross is not worthless — for to us who believe “Christ 
is power of God and Wisdom of God,” even if the Jews rage — in the same 
way the fathers’ words are not worthless, but to those who legitimately 
read them they are profitable and destructive of all impiety, even if the 
Arians often explode with fury for being condemned by them. So, now that 
the pretext regarding the offended has been shown to be unconvincing, 
you all must go on and tell us, how is the term “from the substance” not to 
your liking (for this is the first topic we must examine) although you too 
have written that the Son is begotten from the Father? Well, when you 


118 Mt 15:13. 11g 1 Cor 1:23. 
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use the name “Father” or say the name “God,” if you neither signify the 
substance nor understand “him who is”!° (whatever he is in substance), 
but instead signify by these something else about him or something quite 
worse — which I'll leave off saying — then you must not write that the Son 
is “from the Father,” but “from the things about him or those in him,” so 
that you avoid saying that God is truly Father, and by conceiving of the 
simple as composite and conceiving of him in a bodily manner, you become 
inventors of a quite novel blasphemy! Thus you necessarily also think of 
the Word and the Son not as substance, but instead consider it a mere 
name and consequently limit your own imagination to names. As for the 
things you speak of, it is not that you believe in what exists, but that you 
think of what does not. 

35 This outrage belongs instead to the Sadducees and those called 
“atheists” among the Greeks. Because of it you do not even claim that 
creation is the artifact'*' of the very one who is God, if in fact “Father” and 
“God” do not signify the very substance of the one who is, but something 
else that you yourselves have fashioned. But even the mere thought of this 
is impious and extremely inappropriate. Now if, whenever we hear “I am 
he who is,”’?? “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth,” 
“Hear, Israel, the Lord your God is one Lord,” and, “Thus says the Lord 
almighty,”"*5 we do not think of something else but of the simple, blessed, 
and incomprehensible substance itself of him who is — even if we can- 
not comprehend what it essentially is, regardless, when we hear “Father,” 
“God,” and “almighty,” we do not think that anything else is signified 
besides the substance itself of him who is; and if you too have stated “the 
Son is from God,” then clearly you have stated that he is “from the sub- 
stance of the Father.” Even before you the scriptures called the Lord Son 
of the Father, and before them the Father himself said, “This is my beloved 
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Son”? — and a son is nothing other than that which is begotten from the 
father. This being the case, how do the fathers not come off as speaking 
well when they say that the Son is “from the substance of the Father” since 
they reasoned that it is the same thing to say rightly “from God” and to say 
“from the substance”? Surely all creatures, although they are said to come 
into being from God, yet are not from God as the Son is, for they are not 


offspring but products by nature. After all, it is not said, “In the beginning 


120 Ex 3:14. This phrase is repeated several times as a title for God in what follows. 
121 In Greek, démiourgema. 122 Ex 3:14. 123 Gnu. 124 Dt 6:4. 
125 See 2 Sm 7:8 among others. 126 Mt 3:17. 
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God begot” but rather “made the heaven and the earth and all that is in 
them.”"? And it is not “He who begets” but “He who makes his angels 
spirits and his servants a flame of fire.”'** Although the apostle said, “one 
God from whom are all things,”'’ he was not counting the Son together 
with all things when he said this. Rather, he had to affirm “from God” for 
this reason: because, among the Greeks, some consider that the creation 
came together by chance from the intertwining of atoms and spontane- 
ously with similar parts and that it has no cause, whereas others consider 
that it came into being from a cause, though not through the Word, and 
[because] among the heretics each has fabricated at his own whim and has 
spun a myth regarding the creation. In order to point to the maker and to 
demonstrate the crafting of all things from his will, he therefore immedi- 
ately added “And one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all things,” to 
remove the Son from all things — for these “all things” that are called “from 
God” come into being through the Son and the artifacts cannot have an 
origin that is similar to the artisan's° — and in order to teach how different 
the meaning of the phrase “from God” is when used of products from how 
it is understood when said of the Son. For the one is offspring, whereas the 
others are products. Therefore too, the Son is the proper offspring of the 
substance, whereas the others are artifacts of the will [of God]. 

36 Perceiving these things and knowing the dispute caused by the 
homonym,'** in order to prevent certain people from assuming that 
the Son too is called “from God” in the same way as applies to creation, the 
synod wrote more explicitly that the Son is “from the substance.” For from 
this phrase, the genuineness of the Son in relation to the Father is truly 
made known, whereas when one simply says “from God,” the creator’s will 
for fashioning is signified. So then, if these people also had such a thing 
in mind when they wrote that the Word is “from the Father,” then they 
should not find fault with the [Nicene] synod. But if they think that “from 
God” was written in the same way for the Son as it is for the creation, they 
must not assume what applies to the creation when they speak of the Son. 


127 Gnu:t. 

128 Ps 103(104):q. Alternatively, “He who makes winds his messengers and flame of fire his 
servants.” 

129 1 Cor 8:6. 

130 An ambiguous expression: is the origin (in Greek, genesin) unlike the artisan or unlike 
the artisan’s origin? 

131 That is, from the fact that the same phrase — “from God” - is used for the Son of God 
and for creation. 
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Otherwise they will seem to mingle blasphemy with piety, either counting 
the Lord with created things or writing unworthy and inappropriate things 
about the Son. For if he is Son, he is not a created thing. If he is a created 
thing, he is not Son. With such a mindset, they will even somewhere deny 
the holy bath, because it is administered into Father and into Son and not 
into creator and created thing, as they reckon. “But,” he says, “these words 
are not written, and we reject unscriptural terms.” But, once again, their 
pretext is bald-faced. For if they consider unscriptural words worthy of 
rejection, why is it that when the Arians invented a pile of so many phrases 
from unscriptural sources — “From nothing,” and, “The Son was not before 
he was born,” and, “There was a point when he was not,” and, “he is muta- 
ble,” and, “The Father is ineffable and invisible to the Son,” and, “The 
Son does not even know his own substance,” and all that Arius purposely 
vomited forth in his ridiculous and impious Festivity — they did not gainsay 
them, but rather even contended on their behalf and for the sake of these 
phrases fought against their own fathers? From which scripture do they 
themselves find “unoriginated”'»* and the term “substance” or, “There are 
three subsistences,” or, “Christ is not true God,” or, “He is one of the one 
hundred sheep,” or “The Wisdom of God is unbegotten and unbeginning, 
but there are many created powers, one of which is Christ”?'33 Or how is it 
that, even though at the so-called “Dedication” the Acacians and Eusebians 
used unscriptural expressions and said, “The firstborn of creation is an 
indistinguishable image of the substance, power, will, and glory,”'+ they 
murmur against the fathers for invoking unscriptural expressions while 
also invoking “substance” themselves? Truly, they must either murmur 
against themselves or not accuse the fathers. 

37 Now if certain other people were to cite the synod’s expressions as a 
pretext, they might perhaps have been able to feign ignorance or scrupu- 
lousness. In fact, there is no reason to deal with George the Cappadocian, 
who was expelled from Alexandria, since the man neither has testimony 
from his previous life nor is entirely Christian, but only adopted the 
name as a ruse because of the opportunity and “regarded piety a means of 
gain.”"35 Hence, no one could reasonably blame him for faltering regarding 


132 In Greek, agenéton. 

133 All of these phrases can be found in the documents, fragments, and paraphrases of 
Arius, Asterius, and other “Arians” cited by Athanasius above in sections 15-18. 

134 This creed is cited in full above in section 23. 

135 1 Im 6:5. That is, George used to be a pagan but converted to Christianity, and 
Athanasius doubts the authenticity of his conversion. 
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the faith, being a man “who neither knows what he is talking about nor 
what he stands for,”'>° but, as the scripture says, like a seabird he follows 
after anyone.'3? But when it is Acacius, Eudoxius, and Patrophilus who say 
these things, how are they not deserving of every condemnation? Indeed, 
after they themselves have written unscriptural words'** and on multiple 
occasions accepted the term “substance” as apt, above all indeed through 
Eusebius’s letter,"3? they now censure their predecessors for using such 
expressions. But although they themselves said “God from God, and living 
Word, the Son is indistinguishable image of the substance of the Father,” 
they accuse those who said at Nicaea “the one who is begotten is from the 
substance and the same-in-substance as the one who begot.”™° Why is it 
surprising if they fight against their predecessors and their own fathers, 
when actually these people oppose themselves, taking offense at their own 
words? For when they set forth at the so-called “Dedication” in Antioch 
that “the Son is the indistinguishable image of the Father’s substance,” 
they vowed that this is how they think and anathematized those who think 
otherwise. What’s more, after they wrote in Isauria, “We do not repudiate 
the authentic faith set forth at the Dedication in Antioch”'*' (but at it the 
term “substance” was written), as if forgetting these things, a while later 
in the same Isauria they wrote the opposite, saying, “‘same-in-substance’ 
and ‘like-in-substance’ we reject as foreign to the scriptures, and the term 
‘substance’ we remove as having no foundation in the scriptures.” 

38 Who, then, will still consider such people Christians? Or what sort 
of faith is in them when neither their speech nor their writing is stable, but 
rather everything is altered and transformed according to the occasion? For 
if you, O Acacius and Eudoxius, do not repudiate the faith set forth at the 
“Dedication,” in which it is written, “the Son is indistinguishable image of 
the substance,” how do you write in Isauria, “we reject ‘same-in-substance’?” 
After all, if the Son is not like the Father according to substance, how is he 
“the indistinguishable image of the substance?” If you repented after writ- 
ing “indistinguishable image of the substance,” how did you anathematize 
those who say that the Son is “unlike?” After all, if he is not “like according 
to substance,” he is surely “unlike.” But that which is unlike could not be an 


136 1 Tm1:7. 137 See Prv 7:22 (LXX). 

138 In Greek, grapsantes . . . agrapha. 

139 Eusebius’s Letter to his Diocese following the synod at Nicaea. Athanasius appended this 
letter to his treatise On the Decrees of the Nicene Synod (commonly known as De decretis). 

140 Athanasius is paraphrasing, not quoting, the Nicene Creed. 

141 See section 29 above. 
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“image.” But if this is your view, then it is not the case that “the one who 
has seen the Son has seen the Father,’' since they are different for the 
most part — or rather, entirely, as the one is unlike the other. Now, what 
is unlike cannot be called like. Therefore, by what kind of scheme do you 
call what is unlike “like” and think of what is like as unlike and deceptively 
claim that “the Son is image of the Father”? Indeed, if the Father’s Son is 
not like according to substance, something is lacking in the image and he 
is neither full image nor perfect “radiance.”"+} How, then, will you read, “In 
him the entire fullness of deity dwells bodily,”'+ and, “From his fullness we 
all have received”?"+5 How will you expel the Arian Aetius as a heretic, even 
though you say the same things he does?"™° In actual fact, O Acacius, he is 
your companion, and was Eudoxius’s teacher in this kind of impiety. For the 
impiety’s sake, Leontius the bishop'*’ also made him a deacon so that, using 
the name of the diaconate like sheep’s clothing, '** he might be able to vomit 
forth the words of the blasphemy with indemnity. 

39 What, then, has so persuaded you that you suddenly go over to what 
is Opposite even to yourselves and incur such shame? Surely you couldn’t 
cite any reasonable cause. It remains only to think this: that you are now 
doing everything in deceit and fabricating everything in a pretense because 
of the command from Constantius and the profit obtainable from such 
a person. And you are quick to accuse the fathers, simply citing as your 
pretext that the expressions are unscriptural, and, as it is written, “You 
spread your legs to every passer-by,”"? so that you change as often as those 
who hire and take care of you want. However, even if someone calls the 
expressions unscriptural, it makes no difference, so long as they have a 
pious sense. But the heretical man, even if he should use expressions from 
the scriptures, since he is no less suspect and has lost his mind, shall hear 
from the Spirit, “Why do you recount my judgments and take up my cov- 
enant in your mouth?”'s° On the one hand, the devil, despite speaking thus 
from the scriptures, was muzzled by the Savior; on the other hand, blessed 
Paul, even though he speaks from those outside [the scriptures] —- “Cretans 
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are always liars,”"5' and, “Of whose race we too are,”’s* and “bad company 


corrupts good morals”'s} — yet nonetheless since he is holy he has a 


142 See Jn 14:9. 143 Ws 7:26; Heb 1:3. 144 Col 2:9. 145 Jn 1:16. 
146 On Aetius see note 27 above. 147 Of Antioch, 344-357. 

148 See Mt 7:15. 149 Ez 16:25. 150 Ps 49(50):16. 

151 Ti 1:12, citing Epimenides, De oraculis. 

152 Acts 17:28, citing Aratus, Phaenomena 1.5. 

153 1 Cor 15:33, citing Menander, Thais, fragment 218. 
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pious meaning. “Having the mind of Christ, he is teacher of the Gentiles 
in faith and truth,”'s+ and what he says is uttered with piety. Therefore, 
what kind of persuasiveness might there be in the Arian phrases, in which 
the caterpillar and the locust are given higher honors than the Savior and 
he is insulted by them - “When he was not,” and, “He was created,” and, 
“He was foreign to God according to substance” — and in general no blas- 
phemy is left out by them.'5s But what aid to reverent speech did the fathers 
omit? Is there not rather a lofty meaning and a Christ-loving piety among 
them? Yet regardless these are the things that [these people] wrote that 
they “reject,” whereas those other things — the insults against Christ — they 
tolerate and make themselves obvious to all, namely, that they are in con- 
flict with that great synod for no other reason than because it condemned 
the Arian heresy. This is also why they slander the expression “same-in- 
substance,” thinking ill of it as well. For if they believed rightly and con- 
fessed that the Father is truly Father, the Son genuine Son, and believed 
him to be by nature true Word and Wisdom of the Father and saying the 
Son is “from God,” though not saying it about him as it is applied to cre- 
ated things, but understanding that he is proper offspring of the Father’s 
substance as the radiance is from the light, then each of them would not 
accuse the fathers, but would take heart that the synod wrote rightly and 
that this is the right faith concerning our Lord Jesus Christ. 

4o “But,” he says, “the meaning of such expressions is unclear to us.” 
Indeed, they offered this too as a pretext when they said, “Being unable 
to grasp their interpretation, we reject these expressions.” If they had 
said this honestly, they should not have said, “We reject these,” but, “We 
ask to learn from those who know”; otherwise, they ought also to reject 
whatever they do not understand in the divine scriptures and to accuse 
those who wrote these things. But this outrage belongs rather to heretics 
than to us Christians. For whatever we do not understand in the oracles, 
we do not reject. Rather, we seek out those to whom the Lord has revealed 
it and ask to learn from them. But since they do also in this way cite the 
unclarity of such expressions as a pretext, they should surely confess what 
follows immediately and anathematize those who think “the Son is from 
nothing” and “he was not before he was begotten” and that “the Word of 
God is something created and made” and “is mutable by nature” and “from 
another subsistence,” and in general they should anathematize the Arian 


154 Aconflation of 1 Cor 2:16 and 1 Tm 2:7. 
155 For Asterius’s use of caterpillar and locust see note 53 above. 
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heresy, which invented such impiety. And in the future they should not 
say that “we reject the expressions,” but that “we do not yet understand 
them,” thereby to have a convincing pretext for refusing them. I know well 
and am convinced and they themselves know it too, that if they confessed 
these things and anathematized the Arian heresy, they could not deny 
those expressions of the synod. For this is why the fathers too after say- 
ing “Begotten from the substance, the Son is same-in-substance with the 
Father,” immediately added, “Those who say” the aforementioned things, 
which belong to the Arian heresy, “we anathematize,” in order to show 
that these things were said by them as if redundantly — those expressions 
signify these things, and whoever confesses those expressions will surely 
also think these things. But as for those who do not think these things and 
slander those, such people are entirely exposed as enemies of Christ. 


Dialogue with the Homoiousians 


41 Now, as for those who completely deny the synod, these few points 
are all that is needed to expose them. But towards those who accept all 
other things written at Nicaea, but balk only at “same-in-substance,” one 
must not feel as one does toward enemies. In fact, we ourselves do not 
resist them as we do Ariomaniacs or those who are hostile to the fathers, 
but enter into dialogue as brothers with brothers whose thinking is the 
same as ours but who are at an impasse over that term alone. After all, in 
confessing that the Son is from the substance of the Father and not from 
another subsistence and that he is neither created nor made, but rather 
coexists eternally with the Father as genuine and natural offspring, being 
his Word and Wisdom, they are not far from also accepting the expression 
“same-in-substance.” Such is Basil of Ancyra in his writing on the faith." 
For to say that he is merely “like according to substance” does not quite 
signify “from the substance,” which better indicates — as they too have 
said — the genuineness of the Son in relation to the Father. After all, tin is 
merely /ike silver, a wolf like a dog, gilded bronze like true gold, but tin does 
not come from silver nor is a wolf considered a son of a dog. Since they call 
him “from the substance” and “like-in-substance,” what else do they sig- 
nify by these than “same-in-substance”? Indeed, just as one who says only 
“like-in-substance” does not quite indicate also “from the substance,” 


156 For Basil of Ancyra see his Synodal Letter in this volume. 
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so too one who says “same-in-substance” signifies the sense of both 
“like-in-substance” and “from the substance.” What’s more, in fact, they 
themselves resist those who say that the Word is something created and 
who do not want him to be genuine son, and they take their proofs against 
these people from the human examples'’’ of son and father, with the excep- 
tion that God is not like a human's* and the Son’s begetting is not the same 
as human childbirth but as is fitting to God and appropriate for us to think. 

Moreover, they call the Father the well-spring of Wisdom and life, and 
the Son the radiance of eternal light, and say that he is the offspring from 
the well-spring, as he says, “I am the life,”"s° and, “I am the Wisdom, I have 
dwelt with counsel.”’®° Now, how could one appropriately name that which 
is radiance from light and offspring from well-spring and Son from Father 
anything other than “same-in-substance”? Well then, given that the off- 
spring of humans are same-in-substance, must one be wary that, if the Son 
is called “same-in-substance,” he too will be considered like a human off- 
spring? Absolutely not! It’s not like this at all. Rather, this problem has a 
ready solution. For the Son is Word and Wisdom of the Father, by which 
titles the passionless and indivisible nature of the begetting from the Father 
is recognized. For not even the word of humans is a part nor does it come 
forth from them with passion; much less does the Word of God, which the 
Father revealed to be his own Son, do so. Conversely, so that one would 
not hear “word” alone and consider it to be like the non-subsisting word of 
humans, one also hears that he is Son and recognizes that he is living Word 
and substantial Wisdom. 

42 Additionally, just as we do not think in human terms when we say 
“offspring” and we do not entertain any bodily notion about him when we 
acknowledge that God is Father, but instead we think of God appropriately 
when we hear the examples and such expressions — for God is not like a 
human‘! — so too, therefore, when we hear “same-in-substance,” we should 
pass beyond every sense perception and, in line with the divine proverb, 
“understand mindfully what is set before us,” so that indeed we might 


157 In Greek, paradeigmaton. Throughout the remainder of On the Synods, Athanasius 
works through various “examples” for the Son’s relationship to the Father. The term 
“examples” (paradeigmata) is Athanasius’s label for what Dionysius, in the fragment 
quoted in section 44, calls “likenesses” (homoiomata), as we see from Athanasius’s 
reference to “the examples of the Dionysians” in section 45. 

158 Nm 23:19. 159 Jn 14:6. 160 Prv 8:12. 161 Nm 23:19. 

162 Prv 23:1. “Mindfully” translates noétas, which also has the sense of intelligible, 
non-perceptible reality known by the mind alone. 
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recognize that not by will but truly he is genuine Son from Father as life 
from well-spring and radiance from light. Otherwise, why do we understand 
“offspring” and “Son” in a non-bodily manner, but “same-in-substance” 
as in the case of bodies, especially since they are not said about different 
subjects? Rather, “offspring” is applied to the same one as “same-in- 
substance,” and it is fitting to preserve the same sense for both expressions 
used of the Savior and not to interpret “offspring” suitably, but “same-in- 
substance” in a different way. Otherwise, it would follow that if you feel 
this way when you say that the Son is Word and Wisdom of the Father, 
you would have a varying understanding of these also: understanding Word 
in one way and Wisdom in another. But just as this is absurd — for the Son 
is Word and Wisdom of the Father and there is only one who is offspring 
from the Father and proper to his substance — so too there is one meaning 
of “offspring” and of “same-in-substance” and the person who thinks that 
the Son is offspring rightly also thinks he is same-in-substance. 

43 [hese points are sufficient to show that our beloved ones’*® think- 
ing is neither foreign nor far from “same-in-substance.” But since, as 
they themselves say (though I do not have the letter), when the bish- 
ops wrote to condemn the Samosatene,*® they declared that the Son of 
God is not same-in-substance with the Father, and accordingly these 
people feel as they do about the expression out of reverence and respect 
for those who made this declaration, it is right to enter with them into 
an investigation even of this topic with reverence. It would be inappro- 


priate to bring these people’ 


into opposition with those,'” for they are 
all fathers. Nor is it fitting to decide that these people have done rightly, 
but those ones to the contrary made an unholy declaration. For they all 
fell asleep in Christ.°* We must not contentiously compare the number 
of attendees, lest greater numbers seem to overshadow lesser, nor again 
to measure the time, lest those who went before seem to obscure their 


successors. For they all, as has been said, are fathers. Yet, nonetheless, 


163 The Homoiousians. 

164 Athanasius is probably referring to the Homoiousian response to the Dated Creed 
from the summer of 359, written by George of Laodicea, Basil of Ancyra, and their 
supporters, which mentions Paul of Samosata. 

165 Paul of Samosata, who was condemned for heresy at two synods in Antioch in 264 and 
268/9. 

166 The Nicene fathers. 

167 The bishops who condemned Paul of Samosata. 

168 That is, died as Christians. 
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the three hundred more recent ones‘? did not write their own thoughts 
nor was it self-confidence that led them to advocate for unscriptural 
expressions. No, making the fathers their starting point, they used their 
phrases. 

For the two Dionysii were born long before the seventy who deposed 
the Samosatene. One of them was bishop of Rome, the other of Alexandria. 
But when certain people alleged before the bishop of Rome that the bishop 
of Alexandria was saying that the Son is something made and not same-in- 
substance with the Father, the synod at Rome was disturbed and the bishop 
of Rome communicated their general intention in writing to his namesake. 
And he then made his defense in a book he entitled Refutation and Defense, 
writing the following to him: 


44 [from Dionysius of Alexandria’s Refutation and Defense/ 


Now] wrote in another epistle, in which I also refuted the charge 
that they are bringing against me, which is false, namely, that I do 
not say that Christ is same-in-substance with God. For although 
I say that I have not found or read this term anywhere in the holy 
scriptures, nonetheless my subsequent arguments, which they pass 
over in silence, are not out of keeping with this idea. In fact, I cited 
human childbirth, which clearly [produces children] of the same 
kind,'”° saying that certainly parents differ from children only in 
that they cannot be the children;'’' otherwise, neither parents 
nor children could exist. And, as I said earlier, because of circum- 
stances I am unable to produce the epistle. If I could, I would have 
sent the very words to you or rather a copy of the entire thing, 
which I will do if I am able. I certainly recall that I added many 
likenesses of things of the same kind:'” indeed, I said that when a 
plant has emerged froma seed or a root, it is different from what it 
sprouted from, yet certainly remains of the same nature'?} with it. 
Also a river flowing from a well-spring is changed into a different 
shape and name, for neither is the well-spring called a river 
nor is the river called a well-spring, and yet both exist and the 


169 Those that gathered at Nicaea in 325. 170 In Greek, homogené. 

171 That is, the parent cannot be the same individual as the child. The point is not that 
children cannot be parents. 

172 In Greek, ton suggenon homoiomata. On “likenesses” see note 157 above. 

173 In Greek, homophues, literally, “of the same growth.” 
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well-spring is like a father and the river is that which is born from 
the well-spring.’”4 


Thus spoke the bishop. 

45 Therefore, if someone finds fault with those who assembled at Nicaea 
on the grounds that they spoke against the views of their predecessors, it 
would also make sense if the same person were to find fault with the seventy 
for not preserving their predecessors’ views. Before them were the Dionysii 
and the bishops assembled at Rome at that time. But it isn’t holy to accuse 
either group.'?> For all of them represented Christ’s cause and all were 
zealous against the heretics: the earlier ones condemned the Samosatene, 
these recent ones, the Arian heresy. Rightly and suitably too both groups 
wrote addressing the topic at hand. It is just like the blessed apostle: when 
he corresponds with the Romans, he said, “Che Law is spiritual,”'’° and, 
“The Law is holy and the commandment is holy, just, and good,”'”? and a 
little later, “For that which the Law could not do, in that it is weak,”'”® and 
to the Hebrews, he wrote, “The Law accomplishes nothing,”'”? and to the 
Galatians, “In the Law no one is justified,”"*° and to Timothy, “The Law 
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is good, if one uses it lawfully”'*' — and yet no one could find fault with 
the holy man for writing contradictory and conflicting things, but would 
instead be amazed at how appropriately he corresponds with each, so that 
the Romans and the others learn to turn from the letter to the Spirit, while 
the Hebrews and Galatians are tutored to place their hopes not in the Law 
but in the Lord who gave the Law. In the same way, if the fathers at both 
synods made mention of “same-in-substance” in different ways, we cer- 
tainly must not be in disagreement with them, but search out their mean- 
ing, and we will surely find the agreement between both synods. For those 
who deposed the Samosatene understood “same-in-substance” in a corpo- 
real sense, as Paul intended it in his sophism, when he said, “If Christ was 
not born as God after being a human, then he is same-in-substance with 
the Father and there must be three substances, one preexisting, the other 
two coming from it.” This is why in their reasonable caution over such 
a sophism of Paul, they proclaimed that Christ is not same-in-substance. 
Indeed, the Son is not related to the Father as he thought. 


174 Athanasius also quotes this fragment at De sententia Dionysii 18 and De decretis 
25.4-25.5. 

175 Literally, “these or those” — the bishops who convened at Nicaea and at Rome. 

176 Rom 7:14. 177 Rom 7:12. 178 Rom 8:3. 179 Heb 7:19. 

180 Gal 3:11. 181 1 Tm1:8. 
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But those who anathematized the Arian heresy, who observed Paul’s 
scheming, reckoned that “same-in-substance” did not mean the same thing 
in the case of incorporeal things and especially in the case of God. And they 
knew that the Word is not something created but an offspring from the 
substance and that the Father’s substance is the Son’s principle, root, and 
well-spring. They also knew that he is the perfectly true likeness of the one 
who begot him, not being of a different nature as we in our separation from 
the Father are. Rather, he exists as a Son indivisible from him as the radi- 
ance is from the light. They also had the examples of the Dionysians — the 
well-spring and the apology concerning “same-in-substance” — and above 
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these the unique voice of the Savior, “I and the Father, we are one,”'* and, 
“The one who has seen me has seen the Father.”"®3 For this reason, they too 
acted reasonably in declaring the Son “same-in-substance.” 

And, as I said above, just as one would not find fault with the apostle 
if he wrote in one way about the Law to the Romans and in another way 
to the Hebrews, by the same rationale those living now, upon examining 
their predecessors’ meaning, should not bring charges against them, nor 
should the predecessors find fault with their successors if they looked at 
their meaning and the need which led them to write as such concerning 
the Lord. Indeed, each synod has a reasonable explanation and because of 
it these people speak one way, those another way. For since, on the one 
hand, the Samosatene thought that the Son did not exist prior to Mary, 
but got the start of his being from her, to deal with this those assembled 
at that time deposed him and declared him a heretic. But writing more 
simply about the Son’s divinity, they did not bother themselves over the 
precise sense of “same-in-substance,” but spoke about it as they under- 
stood it. Truly their entire concern was to destroy what the Samosatene 
had invented and to show that the Son existed before all things and that 
he did not become God from being human, but rather, being God, he put 
on the form of a slave, and being Word, he became flesh, as John said.'*# 
And in this way they acted against Paul’s blasphemy. 

On the other hand, the Eusebians and Arians said that the Son existed 
before times, but nonetheless taught that he was made and is one of the 
created things. And they believed that he is from God not as a genuine son 
from a father, but rather maintained that being “from God” is the same 
in his case as it is for created things. They also said that the Son’s unity 


182 Jn 10:30. 183 Jn 14:9. 184 See Jn 1:14. 
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of affinity with the Father is not according to substance or according to 
nature, as a son is like a father, but is due to the harmony of the doctrines 
and the teaching.'*s Moreover, they completely separated and alienated the 
Son’s substance from the Father, inventing a different principle of his being 
than the Father and dragging him down to the rank of created things. To 
deal with this, those assembled at Nicaea, upon observing the scheming of 
those who thought in this way and assembling the meaning from the scrip- 
tures, with greater clarity declared “same-in-substance” in writing so that 
the Son’s genuineness might be truly known from this term and originated 
things might have nothing in common with him. Indeed, the precise sense 
of this expression refutes the hypocrisy of these people — if ever they say 
the phrase “from God” - and it removes all their plausible arguments by 
which they snare the simple. And so, although they are capable of spinning 
everything and changing it on a whim, they feared this expression alone 
on the grounds that it refutes their heresy, an expression which the fathers 
wrote as a bulwark against every impious invention. 

46 Therefore, let all contention cease and let us no longer clash, since 
the synods understood the expression “same-in-substance” differently. For 
in our defense we have reasonable explanations of them, both those expla- 
nations mentioned above and this one. Even though we have not learned 
the term “unbegotten”'® from the scriptures (for nowhere do the scrip- 
tures call God “unbegotten”), nonetheless since it is true that many notable 
figures mention the term, through a diligent inquiry we have realized that 
even this term has different meanings. Some call “unbegotten” that which 
exists, but neither was begotten nor has a cause’*’ at all, whereas others use 
it for that which is uncreated. So then, given these meanings, if someone 
with the former meaning in view — that which has no cause — has said, 
“The Son is not unbegotten,” the one with this view would not accuse 
another person who focused on [the latter sense, namely] not being some- 
thing made or created, but who said that the Son is an eternal offspring 
and unbegotten. After all, both of them speak appropriately from their own 
points of view. In the same way, seeing that some of the fathers also spoke 
this way and others that way about “same-in-substance,” let us not quarrel, 
but piously accept what has come from them, so long as, above all, they 
were zealous for piety. 


185 See also section 48 below. 
186 In Greek, agennéton, from gennad, “I beget.” 
187 In Greek, aition. 
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47 For instance, Ignatius, who after the apostles was established as 
bishop in Antioch and became a martyr of Christ, in writing about the 
Lord, said, “There is one physician, fleshly and spiritual, originated and 
unoriginated,*** God in a human being, true life in death, from Mary and 
from God.”'*? And there were some teachers after Ignatius and it was they 
who wrote, “There is one that is unoriginated, the Father, and one genuine 
Son from him, true offspring, Word and Wisdom of the Father.”*%° So, if 
our feelings are contrary to these people, then let our conflict be against 
the synods also. But suppose that, upon recognizing their faith in Christ, 
we are persuaded that blessed Ignatius wrote rightly when he called him 
originated because of the flesh (for Christ became flesh), and unoriginated 
because he is not one of the things made and originated but is Son from 
Father. And suppose that we are not unaware that the speakers who said 
that there is one unoriginated one, the Father, did not write this as if the 
Word were an originated and made thing, yet because [the Father] does 
not have a cause but rather is Father of Wisdom and made all originated 
things in Wisdom. Why then for the cause of piety are we not bringing 
together both those fathers who deposed the Samosatene and those who 
made a spectacle of the Arian heresy? Why do we rather draw a division 
between them? Why do we not instead think rightly about them? After all, 
those men [at Antioch], as I have said, had the Samosatene’s sophism and 
his interpretation in mind when they wrote, “he is not same-in-substance.” 
And these men [at Nicaea] had a proper understanding when they declared 
that the Son is same-in-substance. Indeed, I myself have had such an under- 
standing concerning those who are pious toward Christ as I wrote briefly. 
But if it were possible also to obtain the letter which they’” claim those 
people [at Antioch] wrote, I think many pretexts will be discovered, which 
forced those blessed people to write thus. For it is necessary and fitting that 
we think thus and preserve such a kind fellow-feeling toward the fathers, if 
in fact we are not bastard children, but hold the traditions from them and 
the teaching of piety from them. 


188 In Greek, genétos kai agenétos. These adjectives derive from gignomai, “I come into 
being.” 

189 Ignatius of Antioch, To the Ephesians 7.2. 

190 It is unclear whom Athanasius is citing here. Similar language appears at Athanasius, 
Orations against the Arians 1.31.4, though there Athanasius is writing in his own voice 
against Asterius. 

191 The Homoiousians, who appeal to the third-century synods at Antioch, which rejected 
“same-in-substance.” 
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48 So then, let it be maintained and believed that such was the fathers’ 
thinking. Come, then, along with them, gently, with kind fellow-feeling, 
and recalling what we have said, let us once again examine the matter: 
whether in fact the bishops assembled at Nicaea prove not to have thought 
suitably. If the Word is something made and is foreign to the Father’s sub- 
stance, such that he is separated from the Father in a division of a differ- 
ent nature, he would not be same-in-substance with the Father, but would 
instead be by nature of the same kind as things that are made, even if by 
grace he exceeds them. But if we confess that he is not something made, but 
is the genuine offspring from the substance of the Father, it would follow 
that he is inseparable from the Father, being of the same nature because 
of his begetting from him. Being such, one would reasonably say also that 
he is same-in-substance. Next, if it is not by participation but in substance 
that the Son is Word and Wisdom of the Father, then the substance itself 
is offspring of the paternal substance and likeness of it just as radiance is 
of light. The Son says, “I and the Father, we are one,”'” and “The one 
who has seen me has seen the Father.”'®3 How must one understand these 
expressions? Or how can we take them so as to preserve that the Father 
and the Son are one? Well, if it is a matter of the harmony of teachings and 
having no discord with the Father, as the Arians claim, such an understand- 
ing is crude.'*+ Indeed, the saints and especially the angels and archangels 
have such a harmony with God and there is no discord among them. For 
the discordant devil was seen falling from the heavens, as the Lord said.'%5 
Therefore, if the Father and the Son are one because of harmony, the gen- 
erated beings in harmony would have the same relation with God and each 
would say, “I and the Father, we are one.” But if this is absurd — and it truly 
is absurd — it is necessary then to understand that the unity of Son and 
Father is according to substance. For generated things, even if they have 
harmony with their maker, nonetheless have this in motion, participation, 
and mind, and one who does not preserve it will fall from the heavens. But 
as for the Son, who is offspring from the substance, in substance he and the 
Father who begot him are one.'° 

49 Because of this, he has an equal number of expressions of unity 
as the Father and the same things said of the Father the scriptures say 
also of the Son, with the lone exception that he is called Father. For the 


192 Jn 10:30. 193 Jn 14:9. 194 See section 45 above. 195 See Lk 10:18. 
196 Here and three sentences earlier, the verb translated “are” is singular (esti). 
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Son himself said, “All that the Father has is mine,”'*’ and to the Father 
he said, “All that is mine is yours and yours mine.”'** For instance, the 
name “God” — for “the Word was God.”’”? The name “almighty” - “Thus 
says he who is and was and is coming, the almighty.”*°° And being light — 
“T am,” he says, “the light.”*°' Being the fashioning cause — for “All things 
came into being through him,”** and, “What I see the Father making, 
the same things I make.”**} Being eternal — for “his eternal power and 
divinity,”**+ and, “In the beginning was the Word,”’°s and, “He was the 
true light, which illuminates every person coming into the world.”*® Being 
Lord — “The Lord rained down brimstone and fire from the Lord.”*°7 
While the Father says, “I am Lord,”*** and, “Thus says the Lord God 
almighty,”**? Paul says concerning the Son, “one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things.”*'° While angels serve the Father, the Son is 
worshiped by them, for “all angels of God also worship him.”*"? Moreover, 


> 


he is said to be Lord of angels (for “the angels ministered to him”? and 
“the Son of Man will send his angels”*s), to be honored as the Father is 
(for “so that they might honor the Son just as they honor the Father”*"), 
to be equal to God (“he did not consider being equal to God something to 
be grasped”**5), to be truth from the true one and life from the living one 
as from a fountain that is the Father, and [it is said] that the Son gives life 
and raises the dead as the Father does, for it is written thus in the gospel." 
Also, it is written concerning the Father, “The Lord your God, the Lord 
is one,”*'? and, “God of gods, the Lord has spoken and summoned the 
earth,”*'® while concerning the Son, “The Lord God has appeared even to 
us,”*?9 and, “The God of gods has been seen in Zion.”**° Again, while con- 
cerning God Isaiah says, “What God is like you, removing transgressions 
and passing over sins?,”’*! the Son said to whomever he wished, “Your sins 
are forgiven,” and when the Jews murmured, he demonstrated the for- 
giveness in action by saying to the paralytic, “Rise, pick up your mat and 
> And while Paul said concerning God, “to the king of 
the ages,” David sang concerning the Son, “lift up your gates, you rulers, 
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go to your home. 
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and be lifted up, everlasting gates, and the king of glory will enter,”** and 
Daniel heard, “His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom,”**+ and, “His king- 
dom will not be destroyed.”**5 And, in general, you could find as many 
statements about the Son as you could find about the Father, with the sole 
exception that he is called Father, as has been said. 

50 So then, if someone envisions another first principle and another 
Father because of the equal number of statements, what he envisions is 
crazy. But if, because the Son is from the Father, all that belongs to the 
Father belongs also to the Son as in an image and an imprint, let us con- 
sider graciously, whether a substance that is estranged from the Father's 
substance can admit such things and whether such a one is of a differ- 
ent nature and is foreign-in-substance’*’ and not same-in-substance to the 
Father. To be sure, we must be careful not to transfer the Father’s distinctive 
features to that which is unlike-in-substance*’’ to him and not to imprint 
the Father’s deity into what is unlike in kind and foreign-in-substance. For 
in this case, we would introduce an estranged and different substance that 
can admit the distinguishing marks of the first substance. Furthermore, 
we would be put to shame by God himself who says, “My glory I do not 
give to another.”*** And in addition we would be found worshiping what is 
foreign and considered to be like those Jews of old who said, “Why do you 
who are a human being make yourself God?”**? And when they transferred 
[to Beelzebub] what belongs to the Spirit, they blasphemed by saying, “By 
Beelzebub he casts out demons.”?° But if all this is inappropriate, it is clear 
that the Son cannot be unlike-in-substance, but must be same-in-substance 
with the Father. Indeed, if what belongs to the Father naturally belongs 
to the Son, and the Son himself is from the Father, and because of such a 
unity of deity and of nature he and the Father are one, and “the one who 
has seen me has seen the Father,” then he was reasonably called “same-in- 
substance” by the fathers, since to have such things does not belong to one 
who is different-in-substance.*>" 

51 And moreover, if, as we said, the Son does not exist by participation — 
rather, while all generated things have grace from God by participation, 
he is the Wisdom and Word of the Father in whom all things partake — 
then clearly since he is the deifying and illuminating power of the Father, 


223 Ps 23(24):7. 224 Dn (Theodotion’s version) 4:3, 7:27. 
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in which all things are deified and given life, he is not foreign-in-substance 
to the Father but same-in-substance. Indeed, when we share in this one, 
we partake of the Father because he is the proper Word of the Father. 
Consequently, if he too existed by participation and was not of himself 
the substantial deity and image of the Father, he could not deify since he 
too would be deified. For one who possesses [something] by participation 
does not have the wherewithal to grant a share of it to others, since what 
he has does not belong to him, but to the one who gave it, and what he has 
received he has obtained as grace that barely suffices for him. 

Nonetheless, let us also truly examine the reason why some, as has been 
said, find fault with “same-in-substance,” and see if it doesn’t instead prove 
that the Son és same-in-substance with the Father. So then, as you yourself 
have written, they say one must not call the Son “same-in-substance” with 
the Father, because one who says “same-in-substance” maintains that there 
are three things: a kind of preexistent substance and those begotten from 
it who are same-in-substance. Then they add, “So if the Son was same-in- 
substance, their substance — from which they were born — must exist prior 
to them, and it is not that one is Father and the other Son, but they are both 
brothers.” Now, even though these are Greek interpretations and what comes 
from them is not compelling for us, nonetheless let us examine the brothers 
that are from the substance understood as prior and are said to be same- 
in-substance, whether they are same-in-substance to one another or to the 
substance from which they were actually begotten. Now, on one hand, if they 
are different-in-substance from one another they will also be dissimilar to the 
substance that begot them, for different-in-substance is the opposite of same- 
in-substance. But if, on the other hand, each is same-in-substance with the 
substance that begot them, then clearly that which is born from something is 
same-in-substance with the one who begot it. So there’s no more need to look 
for three substances, but only to ask whether this one is truly from that one. 

In fact, even if it happens that there are not two brothers but only one 
who came to be from that substance, the one born would not be called 
foreign-in-substance just because the other one did not exist. Rather, he 
would be the only one and would be same-in-substance with the one who 
begot. Otherwise, what could we say about Jephthah’s daughter — for, “She 
was the only-begotten and there was,” it says, “no other child for him”??? — 
and about the widow’s son whom the Lord raised from the dead, for he too 
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had no brother, but was only-begotten.*}} Therefore, were both of them 
not same-in-substance with the one who begot them? Of course they were! 
For they were children and this is characteristic of children with respect to 
parents. In the same way too, when the fathers reasonably said that the Son 
of God is “from the substance,” they also rightly said “same-in-substance.” 
For the radiance too has the same power with respect to the light. It fol- 
lows from these points that a created thing is not brought into existence 
from nothing. For humans themselves, who beget in a passionate manner, 
also work with underlying matter, and cannot make things otherwise. But 
if we do not think of God creating as humans do, how much more should 
we not think of God begetting as humans do nor take “same-in-substance” 
in a bodily way. Instead, we must flee from generated things, and setting 
human images and, put simply, all perceptions somewhere below us, we 
must ascend to the Father, lest without our knowing it we take the Son 
away from the Father and add him to his own creations. 

52 Otherwise, if in our confession of Father and Son, we say that there 
are two first principles or two gods as Marcion and Valentinus do, or that 
the Son has a different mode of deity, or that the Son is not the image 
and character of the Father because of his birth from him, then let him be 
unlike. For such substances are completely estranged from one another. 
But if we acknowledge one, sole deity of the Father and likewise believe 
that the Son is this one’s Word and Wisdom, then we do not say two gods 
and we do not think that the Son’s unity with the Father is a matter of like- 
ness in teaching but is according to substance and in truth. Consequently, 
for this reason we are not saying two gods, but one God, since there is one 
form of deity as light and radiance are [one]. For the latter was seen by the 
patriarch Jacob and scripture says, “The sun rose upon him as the form of 
God passed by.”*3+ Also, when the holy prophets perceived this and under- 
stood of whom it is Son and image, they said, “The Word of the Lord came 
to me,”*35 and recognizing the Father who is perceived and revealed in him, 
they were bold to say, “The God of our fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, has been seen by me.”*3° 

This being the case, why are we reluctant to call him who is one with 
the Father and reveals the Father as he is “same-in-substance” according 
to the likeness and the one deity? After all, as has been said many times, if 
he as Son does not have what is proper to the paternal substance nor the 


233 See Lk 7:12-21. 234 Gn 32:31. 235 Jer i:r1. 236 Ex 3:16. 
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resemblance, then we are rightly reluctant. But if this one is the illuminating 
and fashioning power most proper to the Father, without which he nei- 
ther fashions nor is recognized (for “all things come through him and hold 
together in him”*’), then why do we who understand the fact find fault 
with saying the expression that indicates it? What else is it to be same-in- 
nature*>* with the Father in this way except to be same-in-substance with 
him? For God did not take on a foreign Son as if he needed a servant. Nor 
are made things equal in dignity to the creator such that they are valued 
as much as he is or such that one thinks that they and the Father are one. 
Otherwise, let someone dare to draw a division and say that the sun and the 
radiance are two lights or that there is a certain other substance or that the 
radiance supervenes and is not a simple and pure offspring from the sun. 
The result would be that while sun and radiance are two, the light is one 
because its offspring, the radiance, comes from the sun. This being so — and 
since the Son’s nature is even more indivisible from the Father, and the 
deity does not supervene on the Son but rather the paternal deity is in the 
Son such that the one who has seen the Son sees the Father in him — why 
shouldn’t such a one be called “same-in-substance”? 

53 So then, although these points are sufficient to persuade you not to 
accuse those who say that the Son is “same-in-substance” with the Father, 
let us nonetheless examine the very expression “same-in-substance” in its 
own right, to ascertain whether it is altogether necessary to say “same-in- 
substance” and if the expression is proper and is itself appropriately said 
of Son. Now, you yourselves know and no one would doubt that “like” is 
not said in the case of substances; “like” is instead said in the case of shapes 
and qualities. For in the case of substances not “likeness” but “identity” 
should be said. After all, a human being is said to be “like” a human being 
not according to substance but according to shape and feature. For in sub- 
stance they are of the same nature. And, conversely, a human being isn’t 
called “unlike” a dog, but “of a different nature.” Therefore that which is 
same-in-nature is also same-in-substance; that which is different-in-nature 
is also different-in-substance. 

This is why one who says “like according to substance”’s? says that 
this one is like by participation. For likeness is a quality, which might 
attach to the substance. But this would be a characteristic of made things, 
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since they are made like to God by partaking. For it says, “Whenever 
it is revealed, we will be like him”™? - clearly “like” not in substance 
but in sonship, in which we receive a share from him. Therefore, if you 
say that [he is] the Son by participation, then let him be called “like-in- 
substance” by you. However, he who is spoken of in this way is in truth 
neither entirely light nor by nature God. For things that are by partici- 
pation are called like not in truth but by a likeness to the truth, such that 
they are capable of falling and being separated from their fellow-sharers. 
Once more, this is characteristic of created and made things. So, if this 
consequence is absurd, then he has to be Son, light, Wisdom, and God 
not by participation but in nature and truth. Being so by nature and not 
by participation, he would not properly be called “like-in-substance,” 
but “same-in-substance,” which one could not apply to others. Indeed, it 
has been shown that likeness is not applied to substances. How is it not 
ignorant and perhaps even irksome to cite this term for the Son and not 
“same-in-substance” instead? 

54 For on these grounds the synod at Nicaea did well to write, as it is 
appropriate to say, that the Son, begotten from the substance of the Father, 
is same-in-substance. As for us too who have learned these things, let us 
not fight with shadows but especially acknowledge that those who wrote 
these things when they confessed the faith in this way did not misinter- 
pret the truth but were vindicating the truth and piety towards Christ, and 
destroying the Ariomaniacs’ blasphemies against him. For one must make 
a rigorous investigation and perceive that if we say “unlike-in-substance” 
and “different-in-substance,” we do not indicate the true Son, but a certain 
one of the made things, who is made a Son by adoption, as the heretics 
think. But if we say “same-in-substance” without contention, we indicate 
a genuine Son born from the Father, even if the enemies of Christ often 
explode with fury over it. 

For my part, I have briefly written these things, which I have come 
to know and have heard wise people discussing. For yours, as you stand 
firm on “the foundation of the apostles”**' and cling to the traditions of 
the fathers, pray that now at last all contention and rivalry shall cease; 
that the heretics’ foolish inquiries and all their enmity against the Word 
be despised; that the Arians’ ill-reputed and homicidal heresy vanish and 
the truth shine forth in the hearts of all so that all people everywhere 


240 1 Jn 3:2. 241 Eph 2:20. 
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“say the same thing”*+? and think the same thing; that, when none of the 
Arian blasphemy remains, it be said and confessed in every church, “one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism,” in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom to 
the Father, be glory and power forever. Amen. 


Postscript 


55 After I wrote what I knew about the synods, the most impious 
Constantius wrote to the bishops who remained at Ariminum. I was quite 
eager to receive copies from genuine brothers and to send to you what 
the bishops wrote in reply so that you might understand the emperor’s 
impious scheming and the bishops’ steadfast and unswerving devotion to 
the truth. 

Translation of the Letter’ 


Constantius, Victorious and Triumphant Augustus, to all bishops 
assembled at Ariminum. 

That the divine and worshipful law is always our principal 
concern, Your Nobilities are not ignorant. But up to the present, 
we have been unable to see the twenty bishops sent from Your 
Wisdom, who have received their delegation from you. For a 
pressing matter compels us, namely the expedition against the 
barbarians, and as you know, it is appropriate to tackle matters 
of the divine law with a soul that is free of all concern. Therefore 
we ordered the bishops in Adrianople to await our return so that, 
when all affairs are settled suitably, we might at that time be able 
to listen to and examine whatever they suggest. However, it should 
not appear burdensome to Your Firmness to await their return so 
that, when they return carrying our answers to you, you might be 
able to bring to an end the matters which pertain to the catholic 
church’s well-being. 


This is what the bishops received from three carriers.**+ 


242 1 Cor I:10. 

243 This letter was written in Latin; Athanasius quotes a Greek translation. According 
to Opitz, the letter was written sometime before October 10, 359. See Socrates, 
Ecclesiastical History 2.37. 

244 Presumably Ursacius, Valens, and Germinus. 
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Response of the Bishops?+5 


We have received Your Mercy’s letter, lord and most God-beloved 
Emperor, the contents of which are that you have heretofore been 
unable to see our delegates because of extenuating circumstances, 
and that you command us to await their return, until Your Piety 
can come to know from them what we have decided in keeping 
with our forebears. But even now through this letter we confess 
and assert that we in no way diverge from your intention — after 
all, this is also what we commanded our delegates. Therefore, we 
request that you, with an eye toward peace, command that the 
present letter of Your Moderation be read as well as that you might 
receive favorably the one which we have enjoined through our 
delegates. However, Your Clemency sees with us too how much 
grief and sorrow there currently is since in your happiest times so 
many churches are without bishops. And because of this we once 
again ask Your Mercy, lord and most God-beloved Emperor, that 
before winter’s harshness, if it pleases Your Piety, you command us 
to return to our churches, that we might be able to offer with the 
people the customary prayers on behalf of your empire to almighty 
God and to our Lord and Savior Christ, his only-begotten Son, 
just as we have always rendered them and now do in our prayers. 


245 See Socrates, Ecclesiastical History 2.37 and the different translation from the Latin at 
Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History 2.15. 
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Ephrem, Hymns on the Faith 


fOr 7315 
Translated by Ellen Muehlberger 


INTRODUCTION 


Born in the first half of the fourth century, Ephrem was one of the ear- 
liest and most prolific Christian writers in the Syriac tradition. The 
author of homilies, commentaries, and poems, Ephrem utilized a style 
and ideas that influenced much of later Syriac literary culture. The texts 
translated here, four out of eighty-seven collected Hymns on the Faith, 
were composed between Ephrem’s relocation to Edessa in 363 (follow- 
ing the Persian accession of Nisibis) and his death a decade later. They 
reveal how the language, concepts, and concerns that characterized the 
‘Trinitarian controversy in Greek- and Latin-speaking theological circles 
were also very much a part of Syriac Christian thought. In them, Ephrem 
adopts the sun as an analogy for the Trinity: much like the sun includes 
the sun itself, but also its light and its heat as constituents through which 
creation has knowledge of the sun, so too the divine entity includes not 
just the Father, but the Son and the Spirit, both constituents with roles 
to play in the revelation of the divine world to creation. The language 
of these hymns is dense and poetically complex; each of them utilizes a 
particular meter in Syriac, which constrains the number and length of 
words Ephrem chooses for his descriptions. Correspondingly, the English 
of this translation may seem complex and even laconic, but it will reward 
the reader who parses it with the assumption that poetic language can 
be an informative and useful language by which to convey theological 
propositions. 

The critical edition from which this translation is made is Edmund Beck, 
ed., Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Fide, Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium 154-155, Scriptores Syri 74 (Leuven: 
Secrétariat du Corpus SCO, 1955), 130-133, 223-232. 
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Hymn 4o 

1. The sun is our light, yet no one can comprehend it, any more than 
they can comprehend the Son of Man, or God! For the radiance of the sun 
is not younger than it, and there is not a time when the sun did not have its 
radiance.' The sun’s light is second and its heat is third. They are neither 
its byproducts nor are they equal to it. Response: From all who believe in 
you, glory to the one who sent you! 

2. Look at the sun at its zenith, where it appears to be singular; bend and 
behold and look at its secondary radiance; examine and feel and consider 
its tertiary heat. They are similar and dissimilar to each other. Its second is 
mixed with it, even while it is separated from it, and the third is mingled — 
separate and mixed and mingled! 

3. Fire and the sun are independent natures. There are three subjects in 
each of them, triply mixed: the substance, then the heat, and the light third. 
In one another they stand strong and united without envy. Mingled but 
not confused, mixed but not bound, gathered together but not compelled, 
indeed they stand strong and are not unstable. 

4. So let the rebels be stilled by the revelation that, behold! three are one 
and the three are of one, mixed but not fixed, separate but not severed. The 
wonder of them all silences us. In this same way, the human being is fixed 
and threefold, yet at the resurrection stands as a perfect whole. 

5. Even though the sun is a single nature, since it is one, three are mixed 
in it, separate yet not divided: each one is utterly whole, and in one all of 
them are whole; the glory is one and is not one. Its nature is marvelous 
because it begets singly, restrains itself jointly, and extends itself triply. 

6. If then someone dares to think that even fire is not threefold, who is it 
that will err with him, join his foolishness, unite with his stubbornness, and 
refuse the three that are apparent? Though equal, they are separate: one 
is glorious and dreadful, another veiled and powerful, and another joyful 
and serene.* 


1 It is possible that Ephrem is making allusion to the slogan rejected at Nicaea, that “there 
was a point when he [sc. the Son] was not.” If so, he has been more specific than the theo- 
logian Arius, because he specifies that there was not “a time” when the sun did not have its 
light; Arius’s famous phrase does not claim a temporal moment when the Son did not exist. 

2 The three equal but separate things in fire are substance (or the fire itself), its heat, and its 
light (see verse 3 above). 
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7. For the first gathers all of it within itself, and the one that comes after 
the first, by its own will, is another. Then there is the third, the abundant 
overflow. This power inside the fire is dominant, such that they do not 
command, nor are they commanded by, each other. They consent among 
themselves in the love of order. 

8. For three names appear inside the fire and each one stands singly in its 
own power; each one appears directly in its own action — single powers that 
are mixed! Dazzling fire and separate heat and noble light: in one another 
they stand strong and harmonious. 

g. And so if that fire is a marvelous nature that begets but does not 
decrease and is equal but does not stagnate; and though its heat may be sep- 
arated, it is not severed from it; that surpasses all things without envy; that 
pervades the bread and is mixed inside the waters; and dwells in everything 
while everything dwells in it — 

ro. then a symbol of the Spirit is in it, a type of the Holy Spirit that is 
mingled in the waters so that it constitutes an atonement and mixed in the 
bread so that it constitutes a sacrifice. Though it seems to be completely 
in them all, its abundance is distant and it cannot be depicted: the triple 
symbols that are never to be depicted. 

11. And so if the investigation of that fire overwhelms us — how it is one? 
how it is also three? how are the three dwelling in one another? how is its 
heat separate but not severed, the very nature that we have received triply 
in love and about which we cannot argue in a divisive fashion? — 

12. then how much more right is it for us to receive those three directly 
in love and without questioning? Their nature will not follow ours so as to 
be like us, for they are like each other in all respects. Created natures are 
separate and not alike, so how much more separate from all is the nature of 
the one greater than all? 


Hymn 73 


1. Behold the parallels: sun and Father, radiance and Son, warmth and 
Holy Spirit! Response: Blessed be the one who sent you! 

2. While it is one, an incomprehensible Trinity appears in it. Who will 
explain it? 

3. One is many, a single one that is three, and three that are one —a great 
aberration, a clear wonder! 


3 “Its own action” here (in Syriac, sw‘rnh) could also be “deed” or “business” or “reality.” 
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4. The sun is separate from its rays, yet also mingled with them so that 
even its rays are the sun itself. 

5. For no one would say that there are two suns, since its rays are the sun 
itself to those below. 

6. None of us would proclaim two gods, since he is our Lord and also 
God to those that are created. 

7. Who will inquire how and whence its rays are bound, while its warmth 
is bound as well as free? 

8. Though they are not severed, they are also not confused, separate, 
mingled, bound, and free - a great marvel! 

9. Who will touch and feel them, though they are thought to be simple 
and plain? 

10. Feel the sun for me from its rays! Gaze upon it and see its warmth, 
if you are up to it! 

11. Separate the sun for me from its rays, and from both of them its 
warmth, if you are able! 

12. While that sun is above, its heat and its radiance are below — a clear 
mystery! 

13. Its very rays sink to the earth dwelling in the eye, clothing it as if it 
were a body. 

14. And when the eye is shut in the grip of sleep, it takes off that clothing 
again, like a dead body that will rise again. 

15. And no one comprehends how the light creeps into the eye, let alone 
how our Savior could have dwelled in the womb. 

16. The light clothes itself within the eye — a beautiful sight! - and 
proceeds to inspect all creatures, 

17. like our Savior who clothed himself in that feeble body and pro- 
ceeded to expose himself to all creation. 

18. So when that ray returned to its source — for it did not separate from 
its begetter — 

19. it left its warmth here, like the Holy Spirit, which our Lord left for 
the disciples. 

20. Observe the likenesses between the creatures* and do not doubt the 
‘Trinity, lest you perish! 

21. Because it was difficult for you, behold, I have shown you one that is 
three, a trinity, a single existence. 


4 The sun, its rays, and its warmths are all parts of creation, but can nevertheless stand as 
signs of three things alike yet distinct, as are members the Trinity. 
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Hymn 74 


1. What will enable me to gaze upon and give heed to you, O luminary, 
in whom the symbols of your Lord abound? Response: Blessed be your 
begetter! 

2.Who will inquire about its warmth which, while divided, is not severed, 
like the Holy Spirit? 

3. The fervor of its warmth dwells upon everyone; for all it is complete, 
and for one it is complete. 

4. It is severed neither from the rays that are mingled in it nor from the 
sun that is mixed in it. 

5. As it extends over the creatures, each one bears the power of its heat 
as it is able. 

6. In it the naked person basks while it clothes him in the likeness of 
Adam, he who was exposed. 

7. It is the one who is dear to all the apostles’ while sending them forth 
as experts for all their tasks. 

8. The Spirit has clothed even the apostles® and sent them to the four 
corners of the world for their tasks. 

g. In its warmth all were ripened, just as in the Spirit all are sanctified — a 
clear type! 

10. In it, the coldness in the body is overcome, like impurity by the Holy 
Spirit. 

11. In it were relaxed even fingers stiffened by the cold, like souls stiff- 
ened by evil. 

12. In it, the calves of Nisan’ gambol, just as the disciples gamboled in 
the Holy Spirit that dwelled in them.® 

13. And in its warmth are severed winter’s bridles by which both fruits 
and shoots are restrained. 

14. And in the Holy Spirit are severed the evil one’s bridles by which all 
boons are restrained. 


5 Here, a pun: a passive meaning of “to send,” whence the word “apostles” comes, can also 
be “to be stripped bare” (in Syriac, sh/ihin). 

6 Here, too, the same pun: this word means both “those who are sent,” namely, the apostles, 
and “those who are naked,” suggesting that the apostles basked in the warmth of the 
Spirit. 

7 The month that contains the spring solstice. 

8 Much of the rest of this hymn alludes to the moment when the Holy Spirit descended on 
the disciples in Acts 2. 
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15. Che warmth awakens the inner parts of the quiet earth, just as the 
Holy Spirit awakens the holy church. 

16. So how far will he wander? And how deeply will one weak person 
search for the great treasure, the limitless one?? 

17. And where could he wander to make an offering to the one for whom 
everything that exists within the four corners of the earth is a trifle? 

18. The heat loosens the hateful muzzle, the intensely icy silence upon 
the lips 

1g. and instructs the mouth, even the tongue, like the tongues of spirit 
that dwelled upon the disciples. 

20. The Holy Spirit in its warmth used the tongues to banish silence 
from the disciples. 

21. The silence — hateful, even icy, as if a wintry one — was terrified of 
speaking. 

22. For that people was an emblem of winter, a type of the cold; the 
whole situation was gloomy for the disciples. 

23. The Holy Spirit, through the tongues of fire that arrived, dissolved 
the force of the coldness 

24. and banished apprehension from the disciples. Silence fled from 
their tongues by means of the tongues of fire. 

25. Satan was weak like winter and the angry people were entirely 
gloomy, in a symbol of Shebat.’° 

26. But at that time the sparrows on high spoke in new voices while the 
hawk and winter scorned them. 

27. The warmth accomplished these things, and likewise the Holy Spirit 
completed those things — who can even indicate them? 


Hymn 75 


1. Behold! The sun, your light, is a wonder to you. O weak one, how will 
you — since you are not even wise — examine it? Response: Praise be to you! 

2. And how will you examine that creator? You are but a human being! 
Know your humanity, O human! 

3. The subtlety of that illumination is incomprehensible, even though it 
is not hidden from those who grasp it. 


9 “Treasure” here is also used metaphorically elsewhere to represent the bread of the 
Eucharist. 
10 The month of Shebat, which is late February to mid-March, precedes Nisan. 
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4. The warmth of that gleam is not visible to the eyes’ pupils, because it 
is so refined. 

5. In its warmth, it overcomes the eyes and in its subtlety, the hands, such 
that it is not sensible nor visible. 

6. Mouth and ears and even nose — three sense organs — do not sense the 
threefold. 

7. For the mouth has never consumed that illumination, the nose has not 
sniffed the fragrance, 

8. nor has the ear ever heard the voice of the light as it runs over the 
creatures. 

g. And if before the sun — this tiny entity within the expanse of heaven — 
the three senses become obsolete, 

ro. then your entire body could be composed of sense organs yet not 
suffice for the divinity that is hidden from all. 

11. The three senses that became obsolete before the symbols of the 
three within the sun 

12. cry out, that even they are strangers to the examination of the Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit. 

13. Elevate the waters again before the sun and see there a likeness of the 
birth of the holy one. 

14. Without severance and without flux it brought forth fire, a splendid 
birth befitting its begetter — 

15. this is not through severance from the sun nor through subtraction 
from the waters: a great symbol! 

16. For even as the waters and the sun remain complete, there is a birth 
in which humanity sees the birth of the Son. 

17. He depicted difficult things in simplicities for our weakness, so that 
we might know simply that he is the Son. 

18. In every likeness he approached our impotence — behold the gentle 
one! — to heal it. 

19. And if he who is also the great God would not, without these like- 
nesses, approach our humanity, 

20. then the weak Son of Man must look for ways" [to balance] the 
weakness with the greatness. 

21. Do not delay, O mind! O spirit, build bridges and pass over to your 
creator! 


11 Here, Ephrem uses the Syriac pursa, a loan word representing the Greek poros. 
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22. O child of servitude, make yourself wings — the holy scriptures — so 
that you might attain the child of your lord. 

23. And this soul too should extend itself in all possible directions so that 
it might attain the Holy Spirit. 

24. And you, too, body: do not be slack! Fly like the eagle to that body 
that gives life to all. 

25. For the human senses are in fact too weak for an examination of 
divinity — do not treat it lightly! 

26. For behold! The senses of the children on high, while subtle and 
spiritual, are still not sufficient. 

27. Keep out of the examination, then, the sluggish senses of the thick 
body, the one that discharges putrefaction, 

28. and forsake these things, for they are serene. Tell us about the impu- 
rities of the impure demons. 

29. Your body’s senses will tell us about the spiritual senses of the stinking 
demons: 

30. with what kind of nostrils does Legion sniff? And with what feet does 
the evil one run through all creation? 
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Ephrem, Commentary on the Gospel 1.2-1.8 
Translated by Matthew Crawford 


INTRODUCTION 


In addition to Ephrem’s poetry and sermons, for which he is most famous, 
he also authored exegetical expositions of Genesis and Exodus, as well as 
a Commentary on the Gospel, from which the following extract is taken.’ 
Ephrem’s gospel version, known among Greek speakers as the Diatessaron, 
was a text composed in the second century by the Roman Christian Tatian, 
who essentially combined the four canonical gospel accounts into a single, 
continuous narrative. Tatian’s version was used as canonical scripture by 
many Syriac Christians, such as Ephrem, until well into the fifth century. 
The passage that follows is significant for demonstrating that the theo- 
logical controversies of the fourth century had no linguistic borders, but 
were debated in Greek, Latin, and Syriac. Although Ephrem’s polemical 
target is left unstated in this passage, elsewhere in the commentary he refers 
to and attempts to refute the “Arian,” and even here we find a likely allu- 
sion to the Arian phrase “there was when he was not.” Ephrem’s argument 
against an Arian or Eunomian position places him squarely in the pro- 
Nicene camp that would go on to succeed at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. The Diatessaron began with John 1:1-5, and in the following passage 
Ephrem uses these verses to defend the deity and eternity of the Son, even 
while insisting upon the fact that he is begotten and not self-existent in the 
same way that the Father is. Three times he uses the Syriac word gnoma, 
which has roughly the same range of meaning as the Greek term Aypostasis. 
For Ephrem the term primarily means that something has “real existence” 
(and it is translated thus), but does not connote a precise account of what 
constitutes a “person.”* Thus, just as John the Baptist was called a “voice,” 


1 For more on Ephrem see the introduction to his Hymns on the Faith, p. 216. 
2 See Edmund Beck, “Der syrische Diatessaronkommentar zu Jo. 1, 1-5,” Oriens Christianus 
67 (1983), Io. 
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but nevertheless existed as a distinct individual, so also the eternally divine 
Word was not simply an attribute of the Father, but had real existence. 
This translation is based on the edition of the Syriac text in Louis Leloir, 
Saint Ephrem: Commentaire de | ’Evangile concordant, texte syriaque (Manuscrit 
Chester Beatty 709), Chester Beatty Monographs 8 (Dublin: Hodges Figgis & 
Co., 1963), 2-8, except for the first two-and-a-half sentences, which are 
translated from the Armenian in Louis Leloir, Saint Ephrem: Commentaire de 
PEvan gile concordant, version arménienne, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium 137, Scriptores Armeniaci 1 (Louvain: L. Durbecgq, 1953), 2-3. 


TRANSLATION 
Chapter 1 


2. {The evangelist says, “In the beginning was the Word.” This is to make 
clear that, since the Word was with its progenitor, thus it was a compan- 
ion with its progenitor in every work, both that which is in it and that 
which is external to it. He also said this so that you might understand}* 
that even before a word) is spoken it exists. Behold, in Zechariah, a word 
speaks in writing, though it does not use lips.° And so it reveals the things 
hidden in him, just as what is concealed in the heart is made known in a 
word. For Paul testifies that the “mystery of God is Christ,”’ in whom are 
revealed “all the hidden things of wisdom and of knowledge.”* Now a word 
is not spoken without having a form, since it is the nature of a word to be 
begotten. And with respect to this matter he declares about himself that 
he is not self-existent but begotten, and that he is not Father but Son. For 
he says, “No one has ever seen God. The only-begotten one who is from 


3 Jn ru. 

4 The bracketed text represents a passage for which the Syriac is lost and only the 
Armenian translation is available. 

5 Both in this sentence and in the several that follow, the “word” (me/tha in Syriac) could 
be a reference to a generic “word,” though grammatically it is also possible that it refers 
to the divine Word. The issue is complicated by the fact that me/tha in Syriac is properly 
a feminine noun, whereas Ephrem’s gospel text, following the Greek original, treats it 
as a masculine noun. As a result Ephrem switches back and forth between using the two 
genders in his exposition. 

6 See Lk 1:63. 

7 Ephrem’s Syriac version of this verse seems to have been translated from a Greek text of 
Colossians that contains a minor variant that more explicitly equates “Christ” with the 
“mystery of God.” Though this reading is not favored in the Nestle—Aland 28th edition of 
the Greek NT, it is included in the critical apparatus for the verse. 

8 Col 2:2-3; the verb “revealed” is not in Col 2:2-3, but might be coming from Col 1:26. 
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the bosom of his Father declares him,”? and “I went forth from the Father; 
I have come.”'° And if you say that something that exists is not begotten," 


12 


then you accuse the scripture of lying, since it says both that “he was” and 
that he was begotten “from his bosom.” 

3. “In the beginning was the Word.”** But do not understand it as an 
ordinary word and do not demote it to a voice. For it was not a voice 
that was “in the beginning,” because before a voice is spoken it does not 
exist, and after it is spoken it also does not exist. So, it was not a voice that 
was “the likeness” of its Father. Indeed, he was not the Father’s voice, but 
rather his “image.”*s For if your son who is born from you is like you, then 
would God have begotten a voice, one which is not God? For if the son 
of Elizabeth who is called a voice is a man, God who is called the Word is 
God. And if you should say that the Word was called the Son, know that 
also John, who was called a voice, had real existence.'® Similarly God, who 
is called the Word, and God the Word, is God. And if you suppose that the 
Son was the Father’s thought, then did the Father think only once? And if 
the Father has many thoughts, how could that one be “the only-begotten 
one”?’? And if a thought is within, how is he at his right hand?" 

4. “In the beginning was the Word.” But this Word which is in view 
here is not that one which is subject to a beginning, but rather that one 
which is beyond a beginning. This must be the case, since, with respect to a 
regular word, there was a time when its speaker did not exist, so there was 
also a time when this word did not exist. But this one is the true Word. It 
is not the case that at one time he is and at another time is not, or at one 
time was not’? and at another time is. Rather, this one has existed always 
and eternally, because his speaker has also existed always and forever. 


9 Jn 1:18. to Jn 16:28. 

11 This objection likely comes from an imagined Eunomian opponent, who would assert 
that the divine essence is unbegotten, so the Son, if begotten, cannot be divinely 
self-existent. 

12 Jnii. 13 Jn 1:18. 14 Jn ut. 

15 For the “image” and “likeness” language in this sentence, see Col 1:15 and Heb 1:3. 

16 The usage of John the Baptist as an analogy is not a random choice for Ephrem, but a 
contextual one, since the narrative of John’s birth follows Jn 1:1-5 in Ephrem’s gospel 
text. John is called a “voice” in all four canonical gospels, based on a description drawn 
from Is 40:3. See Mt 3:3; Lk 3:4—6; Mk 1:3; Jn 1:23. For “real existence” (in Syriac, 
qnoma), see the introduction to this text. 

17 See Jn 1:18. 

18 See Mt 26:64; Mk 14:62; Lk 22:69. 

19 Beck, “Der syrische Diatessaronkommentar zu Jo. 1, 1-5,” 13, points out that this is 
surely an echo of the Arian phrase “there was when he was not.” 
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For the Word of the speaker is like the speaker. And for this reason he says 
“in the beginning was the Word,” in order to show that his manifestation’® 
surpasses every beginning and temporal boundary. 

5. The evangelist says, “He was with God,” rather than “in God.” And by 
the phrase “with God” it clearly shows us that, just as that one who was existed, 
so also there existed that Word “with God.” “In the beginning was the Word.” 
This phrase allows us to know two things: its nature and its begetting. And 
in order not to leave the Word in ambiguity, it says that that Word “was with 
God.” And here it also proclaims two things about the Word: that it was not 
like the word of a man (for after all it was with him), and about his being. And 
the phrase “the Word was God” allows us to know three things: God, real 
existence, and begetting. The phrase “This one was in the beginning with 
God” is carefully worded, so that it does not seem as though it were pro- 
claiming one real existence. Therefore the phrase “This one was in the begin- 
ning with God” says first that he was begotten, second that he was with him, 
third that he was God, and fourth that he has always been with him. 

6. “Everything was through him,”* because it was by means of him that 
the works of creation were accomplished, just as that passage of the apostle: 
“Through him he made the worlds.”*s “And without him there is not even 
a single thing.”*° This means the same thing as “And that which exists is by 
him, and it is life, and that life is the light of humanity.”*? By means of his 
rising, the error of the former time has been dispelled. The passage “And 
that light shone in the darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it”** 
is like that passage “He came to his own and his own did not receive him.”’? 

7. “And that light was shining in the darkness.”3° And observe the kind 
of darkness that opposed him, “the light of humanity,”»* and notice how 


20 This seems to be a reference to the Word’s eternal generation from the Father, rather 
than to his incarnation as a human. 

21 Jn ust. 22 Jn ur. 23 Jn 1:2. 

24 Jnu:3. 25 Hebr:2. 26 Jn 1:3. 

27 Jn 13-4. 9-28 Jn 15. 

29 Jn 1:11. This statement may strike the reader as so obvious it hardly needs to be pointed 
out, since the two passages are only six verses apart in the Gospel of John. However, in 
Ephrem’s gospel version Jn 1:11 only occurs after the narration of the Matthean and 
Lucan nativity stories, so his noting of the similarity is bringing together two passages 
that for him are separated by a large amount of intervening material. 

30 Jn 1:5. Ephrem’s version of this verse unambiguously uses the past tense, whereas the 
Greek gospel tradition, as it is known to us today, uses the present tense and does not 
contain this variant. It is likely that this change occurred either in the formation or 
translation of Tatian’s gospel version. 


31 Jn 1:4. 
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he used to shine in it. Do not hear him say “he was shining” in a simple 
manner, but in light of the fact that he does not say “he zs shining” in the 
darkness, notice that he is calling “darkness” that time before his divine 
rising,** and realize that he was shining in it. Indeed we can hear more 
about this darkness from the Gospel, when it says, repeating those things 
spoken by the prophet, “For the land of Zebulun and of Naphtali, the way 
of the sea and beyond the River Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, a people 
dwelling in darkness, has seen a light.”33 And it gives them the name “dark- 
ness,” because the tribes were scattered and living on the shores of the sea, 
and were far removed from the discipline and instruction of the Law. For 
this reason it calls them “a people dwelling in darkness.” And these are the 
ones the evangelist is talking about when he says “that light was shining 
in the darkness.” And the light is the instruction in how to perceive him, 
which the former darkness, which was error, “did not comprehend.” It 
next proclaims the inauguration of the economy with the body, and begins 
by saying that he whom “the darkness did not comprehend,” “nonetheless 
came into being in the days of Herod, king of Judea.”35 

8. And after completing the account about the Word — under what form 
he humbled himself¢ and to what extent and for what reason he did so — it 
says in another place, “this Word became a body and dwelt among us.”37 
And henceforth all that you hear after the completion of the account of 
this Word, you should not understand as being about the proper Word, but 
about the Word that has put on a body. And these are accounts which are 
mixed, for they are both divine and human in their entirety, besides that 
account which is first and is the beginning of all things.>* 


32 Ephrem refers here to the time of the Word’s incarnation. 

33 Mt 4:15-16; Is 9:1-2. 

34 Jn is. 

35 Lk 1:5. Note that Ephrem’s gospel text transitions from Jn 1:5 to Lk 1:5, so he perceives 
these verses as being part of a continuous, single narrative. 

36 See Phil 2:8. 

37 Jn 1:14. In Ephrem’s gospel text Jn 1:1-5 is immediately followed by the Lucan and 
Matthean infancy narratives, after which Jn 1:14 comes as a sort of Johannine inclusio for 
the entire opening of his gospel (see Commentary on the Gospel 3.9). Thus, this sentence 
should be taken as a reference to the Lucan and Matthean infancy accounts, which 
record the “humbling” of the divine Word. 

38 Ephrem refers here to the “account of the Word” in Jn 1:1—5 that he has just exegeted, a 
passage that speaks of the “proper Word,” that is, the Word prior to his taking on a body. 
In contrast, everything that follows in his gospel refers to the Word in his human condi- 
tion, and so is a “mixed” account. 
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Basil of Caesarea, Letters 159 and 236.6 
Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


The theology of Basil of Caesarea (ca. 330-378) was seminal for the 
doctrine of the Trinity declared orthodox at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. His treatise Against Eunomius from the early 360s lays the foun- 
dation for his Trinitarian theology in refutation of the thought of his 
opponent. On the basis of an optimistic theological epistemology Eunomius 
had posited a radical difference in substance between the Father and Son.' 
Against him Basil developed an alternative theological epistemology that 
respected the ultimate mystery and incomprehensibility of the divine sub- 
stance, while affirming that both the Father and the Son share it equally 
and fully. Basil’s other major theological treatise, On the Holy Spirit, from 
the mid-370s, responds to currents of thought emanating from his former 
mentor and ally, Eustathius of Sebasteia. These “Pneumatomachians” — 
fighters against the Spirit — refused to accept that the Holy Spirit should 
be accorded the same kind of worship, or “glorification,” as the Father and 
Son because of its servile status. In the first letter presented here, addressed 
to the otherwise unknown Eupaterius and his daughter sometime in the 
3708, Basil outlines the basic thrust of his argument for the Holy Spirit’s 
full divinity. He points to the church’s practice of baptizing in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (on the basis of Matthew 28:19) and of 
confessing the same three names. Just as we baptize and confess the faith, 
in the same manner too we must glorify — that is, by ecclesiastical tradition 
we should give glory to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Glorification, then, 
must accord with baptism and confession. This shows, claims Basil, that 
the Holy Spirit is to be associated with the Father and Son rather than 
creatures. To corroborate this argument Basil then contrasts the Spirit with 


1 See Eunomius’s Confession of Faith in this volume. 
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creatures in several ways, before promising a fuller treatment of the subject 
when he sees Eupaterius and his daughter in person. 

The second extract comes from one of many letters Basil addressed to 
Amphilochius of Iconium, Basil’s protégé who became a significant theo- 
logian in his own right. In this brief section Basil expounds the difference 
between “substance” (ousia) and “subsistence” (bypostasis). For Basil, while 
the divine substance is single, the three subsistences of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are distinguished by unique characteristics: fatherhood, son- 
ship, and holiness. Basil’s distinction enables him to escape the implication 
that, in calling Father, Son, and Spirit “God,” he is proclaiming three gods. 
The terminology would prove highly influential in subsequent Trinitarian 
theology. This translation has been made by consulting the editions of Roy 
J. Deferrari, Basil: Letters 186-248, Volume III, Loeb Classical Library 243 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1930), and Yves Courtonne, 
Saint Basile: Lettres. Tome II (Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1961), and Saint Basile: Correspondance. Tome III (Paris: Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 2003). 


TRANSLATION 
Letter 159: Io Eupaterius and his Daughter 


1. How much joy the letter of Your Propriety brought me you yourself 
certainly guess from what I’ve written to you. For what could be more 
pleasing for a person who makes it his prayer to associate continually with 
God-fearers and to share in the profit they yield, than letters such as these, 
in which the knowledge of God is sought? After all, if for us “to live is 
Christ,”’ it follows that our speech ought to be about Christ, and every 
thought and deed ought to depend upon his commandments, and our soul 
too ought to be conformed to him. So I rejoice when I receive questions 
about such things and I congratulate those who pose them. In a word, 
then, the faith of the fathers who convened at Nicaea is preferred by us to 
all those devised afterwards. In it the Son is confessed to be of the same 
substance as the Father and of the same nature as the One who begot him. 
For light from light, God from God, good from good, and all such things 
were confessed by those holy people and are now confirmed by us, who 
pray to walk in their footsteps. 


2 Phil r:21. 
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2. But now a question has popped up, instigated by those who always try 
to introduce innovations; the ancients passed it over in silence because no 
controversy had arisen over it, and it remains unarticulated — I mean the 
question about the Holy Spirit. Because of this, we are adding a formula 
on the issue, one that accords with the mind of the scripture: as we are 
baptized, so too do we believe; and as we believe, so too do we glorify. So 
then, since baptism has been given to us from the Savior in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, we are providing a confes- 
sion of faith that accords with our baptism and a glorification that accords 
with our faith: we glorify the Holy Spirit together with the Father and the 
Son, with the conviction that it is not foreign to the divine nature. For that 
which is estranged by nature could not have shared in the same honors. As 
for those who call the Holy Spirit a “creature,” we pity them because by 
the use of such a word they fall into the unpardonable error of blasphemy 
against it.t Indeed, even those with only a basic training in the scriptures 
need no argument that a creature is distinct from divinity. For creation is 
enslaved, whereas the Spirit sets free;5 creation needs life, whereas “it is 
the Spirit that gives life”;° creation needs teaching, whereas it is the Spirit 
that teaches;’ creation is sanctified, whereas it is the Spirit that sanctifies.* 
Even if you mention angels, archangels, and all the supercosmic powers, it 
is through the Holy Spirit that they receive sanctification. But the Spirit 
itself has a natural sanctity, which it did not receive by grace, but which is 
joined essentially with it. Accordingly, it especially has obtained the desig- 
nation “Holy.” So it is holy by nature, just as the Father is holy by nature 
and the Son is holy by nature. We ourselves refuse to separate and sever it 
from the divine and blessed Trinity, and we do not accept those who are 
prone to number it with creation. 

Let these words spoken in summary be sufficient for Your Reverence. 
For from small seeds you will cultivate a greater harvest of piety as the 
Holy Spirit works with you. “For give an occasion to a wise man and he will 
become wiser.”? But the more advanced instruction we will defer until we 
meet face-to-face, when we can resolve objections, furnish more detailed 
testimonies from the scriptures, and confirm every sound article of the 
faith. But for the present pardon my brevity. For indeed I would not have 


3 See Mt 28:19. 4 See Mk 3:28-29; Mt 12:31-32. 
5 SeeRom 8:2. 6 Jn 6:63. 7 See Jn 14:26. 
8 See Rom 15:16. —g_ Prvg:9. 
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written at all, except that I thought that a complete refusal of your request 
would do greater harm than an inadequate reply. 


Letter 236: To Amphilochius 


6. Now substance and subsistence’? have the same difference that the 
common has with the particular, as, for example, the animal has with 
such-and-such human being. Therefore, in the case of the divinity we 
confess, on the one hand, one substance, so that the formula of its being is 
not defined in diverse ways, but, on the other hand, a distinct subsistence, 
so that we may have an unconfused and clear notion about the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. For when we fail to grasp the characteristics that 
have been defined for each, for example, fatherhood, sonship, and holiness, 
and instead confess God on the basis of the common notion of being, it 
is impossible to give the account of the faith in a sound way. So then, that 
which is distinct must be added to the common; one must confess the faith 
in this way. What is common is the divinity; what is distinctive is father- 
hood. Joining these together, one must say: “I believe in God the Father.” 
And again in the confession of the Son one must do the same thing: join 
what is distinctive together with the common and say: “[I believe] in God 
the Son.” And likewise in the case of the Holy Spirit, one must form the 
utterance according to the logic of the expression and say: “I believe also in 
the divine Holy Spirit.” In this way, then, the unity is completely preserved 
by the confession of the one divinity and what is distinct to the persons is 
confessed by the definition of the distinguishing marks that are considered 
in connection with each of them. Those who claim that substance and sub- 
sistence are the same are compelled merely to confess different persons," 
and by avoiding any mention of three subsistences they are found not to 
have escaped the evil of Sabellius, who on the basis of an utterly confused 
notion attempted to differentiate the persons by saying that the same 
subsistence changed its form to meet the need arising on each occasion. 


10 In Greek, hypostasis. 11 In Greek, prosopa. 
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Ambrose of Milan, On the Fuith 1 
Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


Ambrose was the governor of the Roman province of Aemilia-Liguria, with 
his seat at Milan, when in 374, even though not yet baptized, he was elected 
bishop. Immediately baptized and ordained, over time he schooled himself 
in Christian theology from both western and eastern sources, becoming 
one of the foremost theologians of the Latin West. He rose to political 
prominence as well, becoming by his death in 397 one of the most powerful 
bishops in the West, particularly through his defense of the independence 
of the church against imperial power. Most famously in 386 he refused to 
hand over a basilica to some Homoians who had the backing of Emperor 
Valentinian II, and in 390 he excommunicated Emperor Theodosius for 
the massacre at Thessalonica, who was only readmitted to communion 
after doing penance and submitting to Ambrose in Milan. 

Upon his election as bishop the Nicene-leaning but theologically 
untrained Ambrose seems to have continued the policy of non-intervention 
in religious disputes endorsed by Valentinian I, tolerating Homoians within 
the Milanese church as a way of maintaining peace. But in late 378 he dra- 
matically changed course when he penned the first two books of On the 
Faith at the request of Emperor Gratian. It is likely that Ambrose had been 
charged with heresy by some Homoian bishops, and Gratian felt com- 
pelled to ask him to clarify his views. In this work, Ambrose lays out the 
Nicene doctrine of the Trinity against the “Arians” (Homoians), not for 
the emperor’s instruction, but for his approval (see §1). Ambrose places the 
emphasis on defending the absolute unity of the Father and the Son as well 
as their equality. While Ambrose displays little originality as he synthe- 
sizes ideas from other theologians such as Athanasius, Basil, Didymus, and 
Hilary, On the Faith is not only a valuable summary of the state of western, 
Latin pro-Nicene theology shortly before the Councils of Aquileia and 
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Constantinople in 381, but also a political and theological manifesto that 
ended the détente between western Nicenes and Homoians, sparked a 
Homoian revival, and led to decades of heated controversy. 

‘Translated here is Book I. Ambrose refutes several “Arian” positions he 
attributes to the Homoians, but concentrates on rebutting their doctrines 
of the Son’s dissimilarity to the Father, the Son’s temporal beginning, the 
creaturehood of the Son, and the Son’s adoptive sonship. He works from 
an intentionally Nicene position, quoting the original Nicene Creed of 325 
at several junctures; rehearses the scriptural basis for Nicene orthodoxy; 
and makes the content of the Nicene faith clear. This translation is based 
on Otto Faller, ed., Santi Ambrosii Opera, Pars Octava: De Fide, CSEL 87 
(Vienna: Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1962), 3-57. 


TRANSLATION 
Dedicatory Epistle to Emperor Gratian 


1. “The Queen of the South came to hear the wisdom of Solomon,”! as we 
read in the Book of Kingdoms.’ King Hiram too sent to Solomon, so that he 
might come to know him.} And you too, holy Emperor Gratian, imitating 
these ancient models, want to hear my faith. But I am no Solomon, whose wis- 
dom is an object of wonder; nor do you rule a single people, but as Augustus 
of the whole world you have commanded the faith to be set out in a book, not 
so that you could be taught, but so that you could give your approval. 2. For 
why, august Emperor, would you have to be taught in that faith which from 
the cradle you have cherished always with pious affection? “Before I formed 
you in your mother’s womb, I knew you,” it says, “and before you came out of 
the womb, I made you holy.”* Holiness, therefore, is not something which is 
passed down but bestowed.' So then, guard the gifts of God! For what no one 
has taught you, be sure that God its source has bestowed it! 

3. You have asked me for a book of the faith, holy Emperor, just as you are 
about to march out to war,° since you know that victory is usually gained 


1 Mt 12:42; see 1 Kgs ro:1-13. 

2 The Books of Kingdoms include what modern Bibles call 1 and 2 Samuel and 1 and 2 
Kings. 

3 Seer Kgs 5:1-12. 4 Jeri3ss. 

5 That is, holiness cannot be learned from a human teacher, but is a gift bestowed by God. 

6 Gratian was about to head eastward to help his co-emperor Valens repel a Gothic 
invasion. Valens led the Roman army into battle without waiting for Gratian, but at 
Adrianople they were defeated, and Valens killed. 
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more by the faith of the emperor than by the valor of the soldiers. For 
Abraham led into battle three hundred and eighteen men, and he brought 
home the spoils of countless foes; by the sign of the Lord’s cross and name’ 
he overcame the might of five kings and their conquering throngs, and 
avenged his neighbor, and gained a son and victory.* Joshua the son of Nun, 
too, when he could not conquer his enemies with the mighty arm of his 
whole army, vanquished them by the sound of seven sacred trumpets,’ in 
the place where he had come to know the commander of the heavenly 
army.'° You are ready to conquer, then, when you worship Christ; you are 
ready to conquer when you defend the faith, a book of which you requested 
from me. 

4. I would indeed prefer to take on the duty of exhorting to the faith 
rather than disputing about the faith. For in the former there is devout 
confession, whereas in the latter rash presumption. But since you have no 
need of exhortation, and since I am not free to refuse in matters where 
dutiful respect demands action, I will undertake this enterprise boldly yet 
modestly, to dispute about the faith a little and to gather together a multi- 
tude of testimonies." 

5. With regard to the councils, I shall take as my chief guide the one that 
the three hundred and eighteen priests, who were appointed as it were by 
the judgment of Abraham and who became victorious in virtue of their 
agreement in matters of faith, erected as a trophy after they subdued unbe- 
lief throughout the whole world. It seems to me that this [faith] is divine, 
for we see an indication of divine approval in the fact that the same number 
appears in the councils of the faith as in the ancient examples of dutiful 
respect. '* 


Exposition of the Faith 


1, 6. Now here is the declaration of our faith: we say that God is one. We 
do not separate the Son [from God] as the Gentiles do; nor do we deny as 


7 Soon after the Council of Nicaea was held a tradition arose that 318 bishops had 
attended it. Because Abraham had led the same number of men into battle, this number 
was seen to have a “mystical” or “Christological” significance. As Ambrose explains in 
§121, 300 symbolizes the cross on which Christ died, and 18 the name Jesus. 

8 See Gn 14:14-16, 15:1-5. 9 See Jo 6:6-21. 10 See Jo 5:14. 

11 That is, evidence from scripture. 
12 That is, the number of men Abraham led into the battle is the same as the number of 
bishops who attended the Council of Nicaea. 
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the Jews do that he was born from the Father before time and afterwards 
was brought forth from the Virgin; nor do we confuse the Father and the 
Word as Sabellius does, so as to maintain that Father and Son are the same; 
nor do we contend as does Photinus that the Son’s beginning is from the 
Virgin; nor do we believe as Arius does in a multitude of diverse powers 
and so make multiple gods through the error of the Gentiles. For it is writ- 
ten, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord your God is one Lord.” 

7. For “God” and “Lord” is a name of majesty, a name of power, as God 
himself says, “The Lord is my name.” And in another place the prophet 
declares, “The Lord Almighty is his name.”'> He is God and Lord, then, 
either because he rules over all or because he sees all things and is feared 
by all. 8. Therefore, if God is one, there is one name, one power, of the 
‘Trinity. Hence he says, “Go, baptize the nations in the mame of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit”"’ — in the name, you see, not in the 
names. g. He also says, “I and the Father, we are one.”"? He said “one” to 
indicate that there is no difference in power, and he added “we are” to help 
you recognize the Father and the Son, so that it may be believed that the 
perfect Father has begotten the perfect Son, and the Father and the Son 
are one not by confusion, but by unity of nature. 


On the One God 


10. We say, then, that there is one God, not two or three gods, the error 
which the impious heresy of the Arians is accused of promoting. For who- 
ever divides the divinity of the Trinity says that there are three gods, even 
though the Lord, by saying, “Go, baptize the nations in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” showed that the Trinity 
is of one power. As for us, we confess the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, in such a way that there is in the perfect ‘Trinity both a fullness of 
divinity and a unity of power. 11. “Every kingdom divided against itself 
shall easily be overthrown.”"® The Lord said this; therefore, the kingdom 
of the Trinity is not divided. So if it is not divided, it is one; that which is 
not one, however, is divided. Therefore, these men would like the kingdom 
of the Trinity to be such that it may easily be overthrown by its inherent 
division. But since it cannot be overthrown, it is plain that it is undivided. 


13 Dt 6:4. 14 Is 42:8. 15 Am 5:27. 
16 Mt 28:19. 17 Jn 10:30. 
18 Mt 28:19. 19 Mt 12:25. 
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For no unity is divided or torn apart, and therefore neither corruption nor 
old age has any power over it. 

2, 12. He says, “Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.”*° So faith, august Emperor, must not be per- 
functory, for it is written, “Zeal for your house consumes me.”*' And so, 
with a faithful spirit and devout mind let us call upon the Lord Jesus, let 
us believe that he is God, so that whatever we ask of the Father, we may 
obtain in his name.*? For the Father wants to be asked through the Son, 
and the Son wants the Father to be asked. 13. The pleasantness of this duti- 
ful respect shows their concord and their powerful deeds do not show their 
discord. “For whatever things the Father does, the Son also does the same 
things in like manner.”*} The Son both “does the same things” and does 
them “in like manner,” but he wants the Father to be asked with regard to 
what he himself is going to do, not so that you take this as a sign that he 
lacks the capability, but so that you may understand this unity of dutiful 
respect. It is right, then, that the Son of God be worshiped and adored, who 
by his own divinity laid the foundations of the world and by his own dutiful 
respect gave a lesson to our affections. 

14. And therefore we ought to believe that God is good, eternal, perfect, 
almighty, and true, such as we have understood him in the Law, and in the 
Prophets, and in the rest of the divine scriptures, for otherwise he is not 
God. For he who is God cannot but be good, since in the nature of God 
there is a fullness of goodness. Nor can God, who made time, be in time. 
Nor can God be imperfect; for he who is inferior is clearly imperfect, since 
he lacks something that could be used to make him equal to his superior. 
This, then, is the proclamation of our faith, that God is not evil, that noth- 
ing is impossible for God,** that God does not exist in time, that God is not 
an inferior being. If I am in error, let these people refute me. 

15. So then, since Christ is God, he is surely good and almighty and 
eternal and perfect and true. For these traits are intrinsic to the nature of 
the divinity. Let these people, therefore, either deny that the divine nature 
is in Christ, or let them deny that God has what belongs to the divine 
nature — which they cannot do! 

16. Indeed, so that no one may fall into error, we should inquire into 
those [names] by which holy scripture refers to the Son, to enable us to 


20 Mt7:21. 9 21 Jn 2:17. 22 See Jn 16:23-24. 
23 Jn5:19. 24 Or, “with God.” 
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understand him. He is called “Word,”?s called “Son,”*° called “Power of 
God,””’ called “Son of God”** and “Wisdom of God”*? — “Word,” because 
he is without blemish; “Power,” because he is perfect; “Son,” because he is 
begotten from the Father; “Wisdom,” because he is one with the Father, 3° 
one in eternity, one in divinity. For the Father himself is not the Son, 
but between the Father and the Son there is a clear differentiation that 
results from the generation. Accordingly, the Son is God from God, one 
who abides from one who abides, one who is full from one who is full. 
17. So these are not mere names but indications of a productive power. 
For there is fullness of divinity in the Father, and there is fullness of divin- 
ity in the Son,}' and yet there is no difference. But there is one divinity, 
which is neither confused because they are one, nor multiple because they 
are indistinguishable.* 

18. Moreover, if, as it is written, in all believers “there was one soul and 
one heart”;3} if, as the apostle said, every one “who clings to the Lord is 
one spirit”;>+ if a husband and his wife are “one flesh”;»5 if all human beings 
are, as far as our nature is concerned, of one substance; if this is what the 
scripture says about human beings, namely, that the many are one, and if 
no comparison can be made between them and divine beings, then how 
much more are the Father and the Son one in divinity, when there is not 
any difference [between them] in terms of either substance or will? 19. For 
in what other way shall we say that God is one? Difference results in plu- 
rality, but unity of power precludes a numerical quantity, since unity is not 
a number, but is itself the principle of all numbers. 

3, 20. Now the oracles of the prophets give evidence of the extent to 
which the divine scripture declares the unity of the Father and the Son 
according to divinity. For, “Thus says Lord of hosts: Egypt has worked hard, 
and the business of the Ethiopians and the Sabeans, lofty men, shall come 
over to you, and they shall be your slaves, and they shall walk behind you 
fettered in shackles, and they shall worship you, and they shall make suppli- 
cation to you, because God is in you, and there is no God besides you. For 


25 SeeJnr:1-14. 26 See Mtrz:27;Jn 1:18. = 27 See 1 Cor 1:24. 

28 See, for example, Mt 14:33, 16:16, 26:23. 

29 Seer Cor1:24. 30 SeeJn 10:30. 31 See Col 2:9. 

32 In other words, even though both Father and Son have one and the same fullness of 
divinity, this does not result in a single divinity that is a confusion of two separate divini- 
ties, nor in multiple divinities. 

33 Acts 4:32. 34 1Cor6:17. 35 Gn2:24. 
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you are God, the Savior of Israel, and we did not know it.”3¢ 21. Do you 
hear the voice of the prophet? “God,” he said, “is in you, and there is no 
God besides you.” How does this agree with the Arians? These people 
must deny either the Father’s or the Son’s divinity, unless they believe in 
the unity of that same divinity. 22. “God,” he said, “is in you,” because the 
Father is in the Son. For it is written, “The Father who dwells in me speaks 
and the works that I do he himself does.”3’ But in another place he says that 
“T am in the Father and the Father in me.”3* Let these people, if they can, 
dissolve this affinity of nature and unity of activity. 23. There is, therefore, 
God in God, but not two gods. For it is written that “there is one God.”39 
And there is Lord in Lord, but not two lords, since it is likewise written, 
“Serve not two lords.”4° And the Law says, “Hear, O Israel! The Lord your 
God is one Lord.”# 

And surely in the same testament it is written, “The Lord rained... from 
the Lord.” “The Lord,” it said, “rained from the Lord.” The same thing 
you have also in Genesis, “And God said . .. And God made.”+ And later 
on: “And God made man in the image of God.” Yet it was not two gods, 
but one God, that made. In both instances, then, unity of activity and of 
name is preserved. For surely when we read “God from God,” we do not 
speak of two gods.*5 24. Again, in Psalm 44 you have the prophet calling the 
Father “God” and not denying that the Son is God, saying, “Your throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever,”#° and further on, “God, your God, has anointed 
you with the oil of gladness above your fellows.”*’ There is the God who 
anoints, and the God who is anointed in the flesh, the Son of God. For 
what fellows does Christ have in his anointing, except those in the flesh? 
You see, then, that God is anointed by God. But having been anointed by 
taking upon [himself] human nature, he is proclaimed the Son of God, and 
the terms of the Law are not broken.** 25. And in the passage where you 
read, “The Lord rained . . . from the Lord,” recognize the unity of divinity. 
For unity of activity does not result in many divinities, as the Lord himself 
has shown, saying, “Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in 


36 Isq45:t4-15. 37 See Jn 14:10. 

38 Jniq:11. 39 Eph 4:6. 

4o A conflation of Mt 6:19 and 6:24. 

41 Dt 6:4; Mk 12:29. 

42 Gn 19:24, which in full reads: “And the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brim- 
stone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” 

43 See Gn 1:6-7.. 44 Gnt:27. 45 In the Nicene Creed. 

46 Ps 44:7(45:6). 47 Ps 44:8(45:7). 

48 That is, the Old Testament’s proclamation of one God, as in Dt 6:4. 
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me, or else believe me for the sake of the works themselves.”42 And here we 
see that unity of divinity is indicated by equality of works. 

26. To prove that there is one deity of both Father and Son, and one 
lordship, in order to forestall any encounter with the error of Gentile or 
Jewish impiety, in his foresight the apostle showed us what [rule] we ought 
to follow, saying, “One God, the Father, from whom are all things, and 
we in him, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
him.”s° For just as he did not deny that the Father was Lord when he called 
Jesus Christ “Lord,” so too he did not separate the Son from the true deity 
when he called the Father “one God.” Thus he indicated not a multitude 
of divinities, but a unity of power, because divinity is a question of lordship 
and lordship of divinity, as it is written, “Know that he, the Lord, is God. 
He made us; we did not make ourselves.”** 27. Therefore, “God is in you,” 
by unity of nature, and “there is no God besides you,”® by an affinity of 
substance that precludes all difference. 

28. In the book of Jeremiah too scripture speaks of one God, and yet 
confesses both Father and Son. And so, you have this: “This is our God, 
and no other shall be compared to him. He discovered the whole way 
of knowledge, and gave it to Jacob his servant and to Israel his beloved. 
Afterward he appeared on earth and dwelt with human beings.”53 29. He 
is speaking of the Son, for it is he who “dwelt with human beings.” And 
he says: “This is our God, and no other shall be compared to him.” Why 
are we debating about the one to whom the holy prophet said that no other 
could be compared? What other comparsion can be made, when there is a 
unity of deity? A people set in the midst of dangers made this confession;5+ 
having reverence for religion they were unskilled in disputation. 

30. Come, Holy Spirit, to your prophets, in whom you are accustomed 
to dwell, in whom we believe. If we do not believe the prophets, am I to 
believe the wise of this world?55 But “where is the wise man? Where is the 
scribe?”s° When our peasant planted figs, he found that the philosopher 
knew nothing.s? For “God chose the foolish things of this world to con- 
found the strong.”s*Are we to believe the Jews, simply because once “God 
was known in Judea”? No, because they deny the very foundation of our 
belief. For “they have not known the Father,” having denied the Son. 


49 Jn 14:11. 50 1Cor8:6. = 51 Ps 99(100):3. 

52 Is45:14.See§20. 53 Bar 3:36-38. 54 See Bar 1:1. 
55 Seer Cor3:19. 56 1 Cor 1:20. 57 See Am 7:14. 
58 1Corr:27. 59 Ps 75:2(76:1). 60 Jn 16:3. 
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4, 31. One God is given testimony by all nature because there is one 
world. One Lord is declared by the faith because there is “one faith” in the 
Old and the New Testaments. One Holy Spirit is given witness by grace 
because there is “one baptism” in the name of the Trinity." One God is what 
the prophets proclaim, what the apostles hear. One God is what the Magi 
believed, and in adoration they brought gold, frankincense, and myrrh to 
Christ’s cradle, the gold to confess that he was a king and the frankincense 
to worship him as God. For treasure® is the mark of a kingdom, sacrifice® 
of God, and myrrh of burial.*t 32. Why, then, did they want [to place] their 
mystical gifts among lowly mangers, if not to help us understand that in 
Christ there is the difference between the divinity and the flesh? He is seen 
as man; he is adored as Lord. He lies in swaddling-clothes,** but shines amid 
the stars. The cradle shows his birth, the stars his dominion. It is flesh that is 
wrapped — divinity, to which the angels minister. Accordingly, the dignity of 
his natural majesty is not lost, and the reality of his assumed flesh is proven. 

33. This is our faith. This is the way that God wanted himself to be 
known by human beings. This is the way that the three Jewish young men 
believed, and they did not feel the conflagration threatening them on all 
sides around them when harmful flames burnt up unbelievers but harmless 
flames fell like dew upon the faithful, for whom the conflagration started 
by others became cold, because by their faith the punishment had justly 
lost its power. For one in the form of an angel was with them, comforting 
them, so that in the number of the Trinity there might be praise of the one 
power. God was blessed, the Son of God was seen in the angel, and holy 
and spiritual grace spoke in the young men. 


An Exposition of Arian Doctrine 


5, 34. Now let us consider the questions raised by the Arians concerning 
the Son of God: 

35. [hese people say that the Son of God is unlike his Father. If one were 
to taunt a person with this, it would be an insult. 

36. These people say that the Son of God has begun to exist in time, even 
though he himself is the fashioner of time. We are human beings, and it is 


61 See Eph 4:5-6: “. .. one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all.” 
62 That is, the gold. 

63 Frankincense was used for worship in the Temple. 

64 See Mt 2:1-11. 65 See Lk 2:12. 66 See Dn 3. 
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our wish not to be in time. We began to exist in time, and we believe in a 
future existence for ourselves without time. We desire to become eternal. 
And so, can we deny that the Son of God is eternal, whom it teaches and 
demonstrates” to be eternal by nature, not by grace? 

37. These people say that the Son of God was created. But who would 
count an author among his works, such that he seems to be what he has 
made? 

38. These people deny that the Son of God is good. This sacrilegious 
utterance is its own condemnation, and so cannot hope for pardon. 

39. These people deny that he is God’s true Son, and they deny that he 
is almighty, although they confess that “all things were made by the Son”® 
and all things were created by the power of God.” For what is power, if not 
perfected nature? 

40. These people also deny that the Son is one with the Father in divinity. 
So then, let them nullify the Gospel, let them nullify the voice of Christ. 
For Christ himself said, “I and the Father, we are one.”” It is not I who say 
this; Christ said it. Is he deceitful, such that he would lie? Is he impious, 
such that he would claim to be what he never was? 

We will deal with each of these matters more fully in their proper places. 

41. Now since the heretic says that the Son is unlike [his Father], and 
seeks to support this through subtle disputations, we must cite what is writ- 
ten: “See to it that no one makes a prey of you by philosophy and empty 
deceit, according to human tradition, according to the elemental spirits 
of the universe, and not according to Christ.””' 42. For these people put all 
the strength of their own poisons into dialectical disputation, which in the 
opinion of philosophers is defined as having no power to support a position 
but only the goal of destroying one. It was not by dialectic that it pleased 
God to save his people.” For the kingdom of God is a matter of simplicity 
of faith, not of fighting over words.” 


The Son of God is Not Unlike the Father 


6, 43. So these people say that the Son is unlike [the Father]. We deny this, 
or rather we are horrified by this idea. But I do not want you, holy Emperor, 


67 In Latin, docet adque demonstrat. The referent of the pronoun “it” is not clear. Ambrose 
may mean “scripture” or “the church.” 

68 See Jn 1:3. 69 See 1 Cor 1:24. 70 Jn 10:30. 

71 Col2:8. 72 SeeMt1:21. 73 See 1 Cor 4:20. 
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to place your trust in argumentation and our disputation. Let us question 
the scriptures, let us question the apostles, let us question the prophets, 
let us question Christ. What else? Let us question the Father, with whose 
honor these people claim they are concerned, whether the Son should 
be judged inferior [to him]. But insulting the Son brings no honor to the 
good Father. It cannot please the good Father, if the Son is believed to be 
inferior to the Father rather than equal to the Father. 

44. Pardon me, holy Emperor, if I direct my words to these people for 
a moment. But whom should I single out as the foremost among them? 
Eunomius? Or Arius or Aetius, his teachers? For there are many names, 
but one unbelief: they do not disagree with one another in terms of their 
impiety, yet their communion is riven by discord; they are not dissimilar 
to one another in terms of their deceit, yet their common enterprise is rife 
with dissent. Why they have no desire for unanimity among themselves, 
I do not understand. 45. The Arians shun the person of Eunomius, but 
they maintain his unbelief and pursue his impiety. They say that he has too 
excessively publicized what Arius wrote. What a great excess of blindness! 
‘They approve the one who gave the command, but oppose the one who 
carried it out! And so, now they have divided themselves into multiple sects: 
some follow Eunomius or Aetius, others follow Palladius or Demophilus 
and Auxentius or the inheritors of his unbelief, and others follow different 
teachers. “Is Christ, then, divided?”’+ No, but those who divide him from 
the Father tear themselves apart. 

46. And therefore, these people, who do not agree among themselves, 
have collectively conspired against the church of God, and accordingly I, 
who am compelled to respond to them, shall call them by the collec- 
tive name, “heretics.” For heresy, like those hydra in fables, grows when 
wounded, and no matter how often it is cut down it sprouts again, destined 
for fire and for destruction in flames. Or perhaps heresy is like that dread 
and monstrous Scylla,’> which when divided into many forms of unbelief, 
displays, as if from a height, the pretense of belonging to the Christian 
sect, but those wretched people whom it finds tossed by waves in the strait 
of its impiety, amid the shipwreck of their faith, it, girt with beastly mon- 
sters, tears apart with the cruel fang of her doctrine. 47. Its cavern, which, 
as sailors relate, holy Emperor, trembles with blind retreats, and all the 
surrounding area that echoes with her sea-green dogs amid the shoals of 


74 1 Cor 3:13. 
75 For the description of the Scylla in §§46-47, see Virgil, Aeneid 3.424-432. 
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unbelief, we must pass by with our ears somehow blocked. For it is writ- 
ten, “Hedge in your ears.””° And elsewhere, “Beware of dogs, beware of 
evil workers.”’’ And again, “Avoid a heretic after the first reproof, knowing 
that such a one is fallen and sinful, being self-condemned.”” And so, like 
good pilots, let us unfurl the sails of our faith so that we may pass by more 
securely, and let us again follow the straight course of the scriptures. 

7, 48. The apostle says that Christ is the image of the Father. For he said 
that he is “the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all creation.””” 
“First-born,” he said, not “first-created,” to elicit the belief that he is “born” 
in terms of nature, and “first” in terms of everlastingness. In another place, 
too, the apostle declared that “God appointed him the heir of all things, 
through whom also he made the ages, who is the brightness of his glory, 
and the exact imprint of his substance.”*° The apostle says that he is the 
image, and Arius says that he is unlike. Why image, if he has no likeness? 
Human beings do not want their portraits to be unlike them, and yet Arius 
contends that the Father is unlike the Son, and wants it to be the case that 
the Father has begotten one unlike himself, as if he were powerless to gen- 
erate one like himself. 

49. The prophets say, “In your light we shall see light.”*' The prophets 
say, “For she™ is the brightness of eternal light, and the spotless mirror of 
God’s majesty, and the image of his goodness.”*} See what great names are 
declared! “Brightness,” because the glory of the Father’s light shines in the 
Son. “Spotless mirror,” because the Father is seen in the Son. “Image of his 
goodness,” not because one body is seen in another, but because the whole 
power [of the Father] is seen in the Son. “Image” teaches that he is not 
unlike [the Father], “exact imprint” indicates that he is the representation 
[of the Father], and “brightness” signifies that he is eternal. And so, the 
“image” is not that of a bodily countenance, nor one composed either with 
pigments or wax, but a simple one from God, having come forth from the 
Father," expressed from the fountainhead. 

50. Through this image the Lord showed the Father to Philip, saying, 
“Philip, he who has seen me has also seen the Father. So why do you say, 
‘Show us the Father’? Do you not believe that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me?”*s For he who has seen the Father in the Son has seen him 


76 Sir 28:28 Vul. 77 Phil3:2. 78 Ti 3:10-11. 
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in his image. Do you see which image he is speaking about? That image is 
‘Truth;® that image is Righteousness;*’ that image is the Power of God.* 
It is not mute, for it is the Word;*? not numb, for it is the Wisdom; not 
useless, for it is the Power; not idle, for it is the Life; not dead, for it is 
the Resurrection.’} You see, then, that when the image is mentioned, it 
signifies that it is the Father whose image the Son is, because no one can 
be his own image. 

51.1 could say more based on the Son’s testimonies, but so that the Son 
won't be charged with excessive self-promotion, let us instead question the 
Father. For indeed the Father said, “Let us make humanity in our image and 
likeness.”** The Father says to the Son, “In our image and likeness,” and 
you say that the Son of God is unlike [the Father]? 52. John says, “Beloved, 
we are sons of God, and it does not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he is revealed we shall be like him.”°5 Oh blind madness! 
Oh shameless obstinacy! We are human beings, and, so far as we can, we 
shall be in the likeness of God, and yet we dare to deny that the Son of God 
is like [the Father]? 53. Therefore, the Father said, “Let us make humanity 
in our image and likeness.” In the beginning” of the world itself, I hear 
that the Father and the Son existed, and I see one work: I hear one who 
speaks and I recognize one who makes. But I read that there is one image, 
and one likeness, of the Father and the Son. This likeness is not character- 
ized by diversity but by unity. Therefore, that which you claim for yourself 
you take away from the Son of God,” even though you surely cannot be in 
the image of God, unless it is through the image of God. 


On the Eternity of the Son of God 


8, 54. It is clear, then, that [the Son] is not unlike [the Father], and thus 
there is an easier path for us to confess that he is also eternal, since the one 
who is like the Eternal One is surely eternal. But if we say that the Father 
is eternal, and yet deny this same thing of the Son, we are saying that the 
Son is unlike the Father, for the one who is in time differs from the one 
who is eternal. 


86 See Jn 14:6. 87 See 1 Cor 1:30. 88 See 1 Cor 1:24. 
89 See Jn 1:1-3. go See x Cor 1:24. gt See x Cor 1:24. 
92 See Jn 11:25, 14:6. 93 See Jn 11:25. 94 Gn 1:26. 

95 1 Jn 3:2. 96 Gn 1:26, 97 See Gn 1:1; see Jn 1:1. 
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The prophet proclaims him to be eternal, and the apostle proclaims him 
to be eternal: not only the Old but also the New Testament is filled with 
testimonies to the eternal Son. 55. Let us, then, keep to this order. In the 
Old Testament it is written (to cite just one of many testimonies), “Before 
me there was no other God, and after me there shall be none.” I will 
not advance any argument here, but I ask you: who says this, the Father 
or the Son? Whichever of the two you say, understand that you will be 
convinced, or, if you believe, you will be instructed. Who, then, says this, 
the Father or the Son? If it is the Son, he said, “Before me there was no 
other God.” If it is the Father, he said, “After me there shall be none.” The 
latter has none prior to him, and the former has none posterior to him. 
There is mutual recognition of the Father in the Son, and of the Son in the 
Father. For whenever you speak of the Father, you indicate also his Son, 
inasmuch as no one is his own father. And whenever you name the Son, you 
also acknowledge his Father, inasmuch as no one is his own son. And so, 
the Son cannot exist without the Father, nor the Father without the Son. 
Therefore, the Father is eternal and the Son is also eternal. 

56. For “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. This one was in the beginning with God.”'°° He 


9966 


said he “was with God.” “Was,” “was,” “was,” “was” — see how we have “was” 
four times! Where does that impious person find “he was not”? In another 
passage, too, John in his epistle says, “That which was in the beginning.” 
The extension of “was” is limitless. Whatever point you imagine, the Son 
still “was.”"° 

57. Now in this short passage our fisherman"? has excluded'® all her- 
esies. For that which was “in the beginning” is not included’ in time and 
is not preceded by any beginning. Therefore, let Arius be silent. Moreover, 
that which was “with God” is not confused with him in a mixture, but is 
distinct in the absolute perfection of the Word abiding with the Father. So 
this silences Sabellius. “And the Word was God.” This Word, therefore, is 
not a matter of uttering speech, but of designating a heavenly power. So 
Photinus is reduced to silence. Furthermore, his being “in the beginning 
with God” reveals the inseparable unity of eternal divinity in the Father 


99 Is 43:10. 100 Jn r:1-2. ol 1Jn usr. 
102 That is, the Son exists at any point one can imagine. 
103 Ambrose identifies the author of the Gospel of John as the apostle John; see Mt 4:21. 
104 In Latin, exclusit. Note the wordplay in §57 using verbs with the -clud- root (meaning 
“to close”). 
105 In Latin, includitur. 
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and the Son. So Eunomius blushes with shame. Finally, because all things 
are said to have been made by him,’® surely he is himself the creator men- 
tioned in the Old and the New Testament. So Mani can find no ground for 
his assaults. In this way the good fisherman secluded'” them all in one net, 
to make them powerless to deceive, though they are fish that are useless to 
catch. 

9, 58. Tell me, heretic — for the most clement Emperor pardons me for 
addressing you at this moment, not with an eagerness to converse with 
you, nor with a desire to listen to you, but under the obligation to give an 
exposition — tell me, I say, whether there was ever a time when almighty 
God was not the Father and yet was God. “With regard to time,” he replies, 
“I have nothing to say.” A good and subtle answer! For if you were to speak 
about time, you will refute yourself, because you would necessarily be 
asserting that there was a time before the Son existed, even though the Son 
is the originator and creator of time. For he cannot have begun to exist 
after his own work. It is necessary, then, for you to confess him to be the 
originator of his own work before all times. 

59. “I do not deny,” he replies, “that the Son existed before all times, but 
when I call him ‘Son, I am indicating that the Father is prior to him. For 
a father,” he continues, “is prior to his son.” What does this mean? You 
deny that there was a time before the Son, and yet you are determined that 
something, I don’t know what, existed before the Son which has a temporal 
character, and you show that exertions were made, I don’t know how, in the 
midst of the generation, by which you indicate that the Father’s generation 
[of the Son] was in time. For if he began to be Father, then at first he was 
[only] God, and afterwards he was also made Father. How, then, is God 
unchangeable? For if he was God beforehand, and afterwards became the 
Father, he surely underwent change when the generation happened. 

60. But let God drive away this madness! For it was but to refute the 
impiety of these people that we brought up this question. A pious mind 
affirms a generation that is without time, in order to declare the Father 
to be eternal with the Son and to affirm that God has never undergone 
change. 61. Therefore, let the Son be joined to the Father when honor is 
given, since divinity joins them together. Do not let impiety separate those 
whom the affinity of generation has joined together. Let us give honor 
to the Son so that we may also give honor to the Father, as it is written 


106 See Jn 1:3. 107 In Latin, conclusit. 
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in the gospel.'°? The Son’s eternity is indicative of the Father’s majesty. 
If the Son did not always exist, then the Father has undergone change. 
But the Son has always existed; the Father, therefore, has never undergone 
change, for he is always unchangeable. And so, we see that those who would 
deny that the Son is eternal would teach that the Father is changeable. 

10, 62. Hear another argument, which clearly shows that the Son is eter- 
nal. The apostle speaks of God’s “eternal power and divinity.”*°° But Christ 
is the power of God, for it is written that Christ is “the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.”'® So if Christ is the power of God, then it follows 
that, since God’s power is eternal, Christ also is eternal. 

63. So then, heretic, you cannot build up your insulting doctrine on the 
basis of the experience of human generation, nor can you construct one 
out of our [human] words. For we cannot compass within our straitened 
words the greatness of the boundless divinity, “of whose greatness there is 
no end.”'" If you were to seek to explain the generation of a human being, 
you must point to a time. But the divine generation is above all things; it 
extends far and wide; it rises above all thought and understanding. For it is 
written, “No one comes to the Father except through me.”'’ Therefore, 
whatsoever you may conceive about the Father, even his eternity, anything 
at all, you cannot conceive it about him except through the Son. Nor can 
any understanding ascend to the Father except through the Son. “This is 
my dearly beloved Son,”' said the Father. He said, “is.” That which he 
is, he is always. Hence also David said, “O Lord, your Word abides for 
eternity in heaven.”''* For that which abides lacks neither substance nor 
eternity. 

64. You ask me how, if he is a son, he does not have a father that is prior 
to him. I ask you in turn, when, or how, you think the Son was generated. 
For me it is impossible to know the mystery of his generation; the mind 
fails, the voice falls silent, and not mine alone, but even that of the angels. 
It surpasses the powers, surpasses the angels, surpasses the Cherubim, sur- 
passes the Seraphim, surpasses all understanding, for it is written: “The 
peace of Christ, which surpasses all understanding.”"s If the peace of 
Christ surpasses all understanding, how can so wondrous a generation not 
surpass all understanding? 65. You, then, cover your face with your hands, 
for it is not permitted to search into the surpassing mysteries above! It is 
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permitted to know that the Son was born, but it is not permitted to debate 
how he was born. The former I am not permitted to deny; the latter I fear to 
investigate. For if Paul says that the words which he heard when caught up 
to the third heaven cannot be uttered,'’’ how can we explain the mystery 
of the Father’s generation [of the Son], which we can neither understand 
nor even hear? 

66. Butif you constrain me to the typical manner of human generation, so 
as to say that the Father is prior to the Son, then consider whether earthly 
generation provides suitable models for divine generation. If we speak 
according to what is typical for humans, you cannot deny that, in a human 
being, changes'’’ occur in the father before they do in the son. The father 
is the first to grow, the first to enter old age, the first to grieve, the first to 
weep. So if the son is younger than the father in terms of time, the father is 
older than the son in terms of change; if the time comes for the son to be 
generated, the father does not escape the shame of generating. 

67. What? Does this tortuous line of inquiry delight you? You hear, 
“Son of God” — either abolish the name or acknowledge the nature. You 
hear, “womb”'"* — acknowledge the truth of the unambiguous generation. 
You hear, “heart”? — understand the Word. You hear, “right hand”»° - 
acknowledge the Power. You hear, “mouth”™' — acknowledge the Wisdom. 
In the case of God these words are not to be understood as in the case 
of bodies. The Son is generated in an incomprehensible manner, and the 
Father generates without any change occurring, and yet it is from himself 
that the Father generates, and, in a way that surpasses all understanding, 
as true God he generates one who is true God. “The Father loves,”"? but 
you debate; the Father is “well-pleased,”'*} but along with the Jews you are 
hateful; the Father “honors,”"+ but along with the Gentiles you revile. 

11, 68. You ask me whether it is possible for the one who is the Father mot 
to be prior to the Son. I ask you to teach me when it was that the Father 
was prior to the Son. Gather the true answer to this question from either 
[scriptural] testimonies or logical arguments. If you would draw upon tes- 
timonies, you have doubtless been taught that God’s power is eternal.'*5 
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And you have also read the scripture that says, “O Israel, if only you would 
heed me! There shall be no new God among you, neither shall you worship 
a foreign God.” The first of these commands indicates the Son’s eternity, 
whereas the other reveals the affinity of the indistinguishable substance. 
Accordingly, we believe the Son to be neither posterior to the Father nor 
belonging to another divinity. For if he is posterior to the Father, he is 
“a new God,” and if he does not belong to the one divinity, he is “a for- 
eign God.” But he is not posterior to the Father because he is not “a new 
God,” nor is he “a foreign God” because he has been born from the Father, 
and furthermore because, as it is written, he is “God above all, blessed 
forever.”*? 69. But if these men think that he is “a foreign God,” then why 
do they worship him when it is written, “Neither shall you worship a for- 
eign God”?"** Or, if they do not worship him, let them confess that they 
don’t, and this will be the end of the matter. For we don’t want them to 
deceive anyone when they profess the name of religion. These are certainly 
the testimonies of the scriptures. If you have any others, it will be up to you 
to bring them to our attention. 

70. We still need to gather the true answer from logical arguments, 
even though logical arguments usually yield even to human testimony. 
Nonetheless, heretic, argue as you wish. “Experience has taught us,” he 
says, “that the one who generates is prior to the one who is born.” So then, 
investigate every aspect of our typical human experience, and if every other 
aspect agrees, I will withdraw my objection, so that you don’t have to pur- 
sue this matter any longer; but if there is no such agreement, how can you 
demand that this single aspect of human generation be accepted, when 
every other aspect fails to support your claim? Therefore, given that your 
inquiry is based on human experience, when the Son was generated from 
the Father, was he a little child? Did you see a little infant crying in the 
cradle? Did he grow, and increase in age? For if he went through the help- 
lessness that comes with being generated, he would have had to experience 
not only that which comes with being born, but also that which comes with 
living. 71. But perhaps you have sunk into such madness that you do not 
flinch from asserting these things about the Son, measuring him, as you 
do, by the standards of human helplessness. Although you are not able to 
deny that he is God in name, why do you nonetheless wish to prove that 
he is human on account of his helplessness? What if, in debating about the 
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Son, you find fault with the Father, and in passing sentence upon Christ 
first, you pass the same sentence upon the Father? 72. For if the divine gen- 
eration was subject to time, and if this idea is adopted from the experience 
of human generation, then it follows that the Father bore the Son in a 
bodily womb, and carried the burden while ten months passed.° But how 
can generation be experienced without a member of the opposite sex? You 
see no commencement of the ordinary sequence of events in a human gen- 
eration, and yet you think that the ordinary ones were needed for a kind of 
corporeal childbirth? You ask about customary human experience, I about 
sexual difference. You insist on time, I on a sequence of events. You debate 
the end result, I seek the beginning. For surely it is the end that depends 
on the beginning, not the beginning on the end. 73. “Everything,” he says, 
“that is born has a beginning, and therefore because he is a son, he has a 
beginning and began to exist in time.” Let this be taken as the word of 
their own mouth. But as for myself, I confess that the Son is begotten, but 
the rest of their impiety makes me shudder. Do you, man, confess God and 
belittle him by such slander? May God deliver us from this madness! 

12, 74. Here is another objection they raise: “If the Son does not have 
what all sons have, then he is not a son.” May the Father forgive me, may 
the Son forgive me, and may the Holy Spirit forgive me! — for I want to 
reply to this question on behalf of piety. Surely the Father exists and abides 
forever; creatures exist too in the way God decreed. Is there any one of 
them, then, which is not subject to place, or to time, or to being created, or 
to having some cause or originator? Surely, none of them are. What, then, 
do you say? Is there any one of these limits that constrains the Father? 
‘To say such a thing is impious. Cease, then, to apply to the divinity what 
belongs to creatures. Or if you insist upon this comparison, consider to 
what end your impiety may lead. God forbid that the sight of it should ever 
come before our eyes. 

75. As for us, we hold to the answer supplied by piety. For God is 
almighty, and therefore the Father is constrained by none of these things. 
For no change happens in him, nor is there any growth, the sort of things 
by which we ourselves are constrained since our helpless condition is 
improved by things of this kind. But he who is almighty is surely not cre- 
ated, and not in a place, and he is above time. Nothing is before God; 
even to speak of something before God is dangerous. Therefore, if this 
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is the case because in God the Father there is none of those things that 
suggest growth since he is God, then none of them can be applied to the 
Son of God. Accordingly, he neither begins to exist nor grows because he 
is “true God from true God.”3° 

76. Therefore, since we do not find the customary sequence of events, 
assent, Arian, to the idea that generation of the Son was extraordinary. 
Assent, I say, and if you do not believe me, at least blush with shame at the 
voice of God who says, “To whom have you likened me?”’* And again, 
“God is not like a human being.”'* Indeed, if the works of God are extraor- 
dinary, inasmuch as he does not work with his hands, nor accomplish any- 
thing through toil, nor bring anything to completion over the course of 
days, “for he spoke, and they were made; he commanded, and they were 
created,”"s3 why should we not believe that an extraordinary generation 
of the Son belongs to him whose extraordinary creation of his works we 
acknowledge? It is certainly fitting that he should be regarded as having 
begotten the Son in a special and extraordinary way. Let the one who 
has the grace of unrivaled power likewise have the glory of an unrivaled 
generation. 

77. Not only is Christ’s generation from the Father wonderful, but also 
his generation from the Virgin is wonderful. You say that it happened in 
a way similar to how we are conceived, but I will prove to you, or rather, 
I will compel you yourself to confess, that it does not happen in a way sim- 
ilar to our conception. ‘Tell me how he was born from Mary, by what pro- 
cess did her virginal womb come to contain him, how there was childbirth 
without the seed of a man, by what means a virgin became pregnant, how 
a maiden became an expectant mother before experiencing the intercourse 
that wives have [with their husbands]. There was no cause, and yet a son 
was generated. What is the source of these new laws of childbirth? 

78. Therefore, if the ordinary process of human generation was lack- 
ing in the Virgin, how can you demand that the ordinary process proper 
to human generation be present in God the Father? Surely the ordinary 
process requires sexual difference, and sexual difference requires flesh. So 
then, where flesh is lacking, how can you expect the flesh’s helplessness to 
be present? No one questions his superior: you are commanded to believe, 
you are not permitted to question. For it is written, “Abraham believed 
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God.”3+ Words fail not only when it comes to the generation of the Son, 
but also when it comes to the works of God. For it is written: “All his works 
are in faith.”"35 So his works are in faith; is his generation without faith? 
And yet we question what we do not see, when we are commanded to 
believe rather than question what we see? 

13, 79. Someone might ask, “How was the Son generated?” The answer: 
as one who is everlasting, as Word, as “the brightness of eternal light,”">° for 
brightness is active as soon as it is born. Now this example is the apostle’s, 
not mine.‘37 So then, do not believe that there was ever some moment at 
which God was without wisdom or light without brightness. Do not judge, 
Arian, the divine by human standards, but believe the divine where you do 
not find the human. 80. A Gentile king saw in the fire, together with the 
three Hebrew boys, the form of a fourth who was like an angel, and because 
he thought that this angel excelled all angels, he judged him to be “the Son 
of God,” of whom he had not read, but in whom he believed.'3* Abraham 
too saw three and worshiped one.'s? 81. When Peter saw Moses and Elijah 
on the mountain with the Son of God, he was neither wrong about their 
nature nor wrong about their glory. He did just what he ought to have 
done: he spoke, not to all of them, but to Christ. For even though he pre- 
pared to pay homage to all three, yet he waited for the command of the 
one. But since in his innocence he thought that three tabernacles should be 
set up for the three, he was corrected by the authority of God the Father, 
who said: “This is my dearly beloved Son: listen to him,”™° that is to say, 
“Why do you rank your fellow servants with your Lord? This is my Son. 
Moses is not my Son, Elijah is not my Son, but this is my Son.” The apostle 
understood the correction, and he fell on his face, laid low by the Father’s 
voice and the Son’s glorious beauty, but he was raised up by the Son, whose 
custom it is to raise those that are fallen." Then Peter saw one — he saw 
the Son of God alone. For the servants had withdrawn, so that the Lord 
alone, who alone is designated Son, could be seen. 82. So then, what was 
the meaning of that vision — which did not indicate the equality of Christ 
and his servants, but signaled a mystery — if not to make plain to us that 
the Law and the Prophets, in agreement with the gospel, revealed that the 
Son of God, whom they had announced, was eternal. Therefore, as for us, 
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when we hear “the Son from the womb”'? and “the Word from the heart,” "3 
let us believe that the Son was not fashioned by hands but was born from the 
Father, that he is not the work of a craftsman but the offspring of a parent. 

83. And so he said, “This is my Son.”'+ He did not say, “This is one who 
is in time.” He did not say, “This is one whom I created, this is one whom I 
made, this is one who serves me,” but rather, “This is my Son,” whom you 
see in glory. This is “the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob,” who appeared to Moses in the bush.'*5 Moses said of him, “He who 
is sent me.”"#° It was not the Father who spoke to Moses in the bush, nor 
the Father who spoke to him in the desert, but the Son. Finally, Stephen 
said of him, “This is the one who was in the assembly in the wilderness.” "+7 
This, then, is the one who gave the Law, who himself spoke with Moses, 
saying, “I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.”"4* 
This, then, is the God of the patriarchs; this is the God of the prophets. 

84. Therefore, we read about the Son. Your mind understands what 
we read, so let your tongue confess him. Get rid of arguments in matters 
where faith is sought; let dialectic now fall silent, even in the midst of her 
schools. I have no interest in what philosophers say, but I do have an inter- 
est in what they do. They alone remain in their schools. See how faith out- 
weighs arguments: those who argue at great length are deserted each day 
by their colleagues, but those who believe in simplicity grow each day in 
number. Not philosophers but fishermen are believed; not dialecticians but 
tax-gatherers are believed. The one sort has bound the world to themselves 
through pleasures and delights; the other has extricated themselves from 
it through fasting and mortification. And so, harshness has now begun to 
entice more followers than pleasure. 

85. To what extent do Arians differ from Gentiles? The latter call upon 
gods who are diverse in sex and dissimilar in power, whereas the former 
affirm a Trinity that is diverse in divinity and dissimilar in power. The 
Gentiles assert that their gods have a temporal beginning, whereas the 
Arians speak falsely by saying that Christ began to exist in time. Have they 
not taken every hue of their impiety from philosophy? And yet the Gentiles 
exalt what they worship, whereas the Arians assert that the Son of God, 
who is God, is a creature. 
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The Son of God is Not a Creature 


14, 86. I think it has been made very clear, holy Emperor, that the Lord 
Jesus is neither unlike the Father, nor did he come to exist in time. Yet we 
still need to refute another sacrilegious idea, and to prove that the Son of 
God is not a creature. In this matter we are inspired by the oracle of a per- 
tinent text, for we have heard the passage read where the Lord says: “Go 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.”"*? He who says 
“every creature” excludes none of them. And so, where are those who call 
Christ a creature? For if he were a creature, would he have commanded 
that the gospel be preached to himself? Therefore, it is not a creature, 
but rather the creator, who enjoins upon his disciples the duty of teaching 
every creature. 

87. Christ is not a creature, for “the creature was made subject to vanity,” 
as the apostle said.s° So then, was Christ made subject to vanity? Again, 
according to the same apostle, “the creature groans and is in travail even 
until now.” So then, is Christ groaning and in travail, when we who 
groan have been freed from death by him? “The creature,” said the apostle, 
“shall be freed from the slavery of corruption.”* Therefore, we see that 
there is an enormous difference between the creature and the Lord, for 
the creature is enslaved, but “the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is freedom.”'53 

88. Who introduced this error, declaring that the one who created all 
things and made all things was a creature? The Lord didn’t create him- 
self, did he? For if we read that “all things were made by him and with- 
out him was nothing made,”'+ he didn’t make himself, then, did he? If we 
read something which cannot be denied, namely, that “in Wisdom”'s5 God 
made “all things,”'** it can’t seem plausible that Wisdom was made in itself, 
can it? 89. We read that the Son was begotten, for the Father said, “From 
the womb before the daybreak I have begotten you.”'5? And we read that 
he is the “first-born,”"** and we read that he is the “only-begotten”"? — 
“first-born,” because there was no one before him, and “only-begotten,” 
because there is no one after him. Again, we read, “Who shall tell of his 
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generation?”*®° “Generation,” it says, not “creation.” What can be said to 
contradict testimonies so great and mighty as these? 

go. The Son of God also shows the difference between generation and 
grace when he says: “I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to my 
God and your God.”"*' He did not say, “I am ascending to our Father,” 
but “I am ascending to my Father and your Father.” The distinction he 
makes here indicates a difference, namely, that the Father generated the 
Son but created us. g1. And he added “to my God and your God,” because, 
even though he and the Father are one,’® and the Father is his Father by 
affinity of nature, whereas God began to be our Father through the Son, 
not by a law of nature, but by grace, he still seems to indicate here the dual 
nature in Christ, of divinity and flesh, the divinity from his Father, the 
flesh from his mother, the former being before all things, the latter from 
the Virgin. For speaking as the Son, he first called God “Father,” and then 
afterward, speaking as a human being, he called him “God.” g2. Now it 
is taught everywhere by scriptural testimonies that Christ calls God “his 
God” when he speaks as a human being. “My God, my God, attend to me: 
why have your forsaken me?”'® And elsewhere, “From my mother’s womb 
you are my God.”"*4 In the former he suffers as a human being; in the latter 
it is a human being who is “cast forth” from his mother’s womb.**s And so, 
when he says, “From my mother’s womb you are my God,” it means that 
the one who was always the Father is his God from the moment he was cast 
forth from his mother’s womb. 

93. Lherefore, since we read of Christ’s generation in the gospel, in the 
apostle, in the prophets, on what basis do these people dare to say that he 
was created or made? And indeed they should have considered in what 
passage they have read of him as created, in what passage as made. For 
it has been taught that the Son of God is begotten of God, born of God. 
Let them, however, make every effort to turn our attention to a passage 
in which they have read that he was made. For he was not made God, but 
he was born as God, the Son of God; afterwards, however, he was made a 
human being from Mary according to the flesh. 94. If they do not believe 
me, they should believe the apostle, who said, “But when the fullness of 
time had come, God sent his own Son, made from a woman, made under 
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the Law.”' He said, “his own Son,” not one of many sons, not a son shared 
with another, but his own. And in saying “his own,” the apostle indicated 
the Son’s affinity of eternal generation. And he affirmed that afterwards 
he was “made from a woman,” so that it would be understood that it was 
not his divinity but his assumed body that was made: he was “made from a 
woman” by taking on flesh, and “made under the Law” through observance 
of the Law. But the former generation is heavenly and before the Law, 
whereas the latter is after the Law. 

15, 95. Accordingly, it is pointless for these people to make a habit of 
tossing about the passage where it is written, “And God made him both 
Lord and Christ.”"*’ These novices should read and understand the whole 
passage. For thus it is written, “And God made this Jesus, whom you cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ.” It was not the divinity but the flesh that was 
crucified. It was surely possible for this to happen, because the flesh could 
be crucified. It does not follow that the Son of God is something made. 

96. So let us also be done with that passage which they are accustomed 
to misinterpret, and let them learn what is meant by the words, “The Lord 
created me.” It does not say “the Father created me,” but “the Lord cre- 
ated me.” Flesh acknowledges its Lord, glory points to the Father; our 
created nature confesses the Lord, love knows the Father. And so, who 
does not realize that this passage is said in reference to the incarnation? 
Accordingly, the Son speaks of himself as created, in the same way that he 
testified to himself as a human being, when he says, “Why are you seeking 
to lull me, a human being?”'”° and in the same way that he was crucified, 
and died, and was buried. 

97. Nor should any doubts be raised because a future event was spoken 
about as past. For this is the custom of prophecy, to speak of future things 
as though they were now present or already done. For example, you have 
read in Psalm 21, “Fat bulls surrounded me,”'”' and again you have read, 
“They divided my garments among themselves.”'”? The evangelist shows 
that these words were spoken prophetically about the time of the passion. 
For to God future things are already present, and for the one who fore- 
knows all things, things to come are as if already done, as it is written, “He 
who has done the things that are to come.”'73 g8. Nor is it any wonder if 
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he says that he was “established before the worlds,”'”4 since you can read 
that he was foreordained “before the times of the world.”'75 But how that 
passage can be regarded as describing the incarnation, the following makes 
clear: “Wisdom built herself a house, and supported it with seven pillars, 
and she slaughtered her own sacrificial victims; she mixed her own wine 
in a bowl, and prepared her own table; and she sent her own servants, 
summoning with a mighty proclamation, saying, ‘He who is simple, let 
him turn aside to me.””'”° Do we not see in the gospel that all these things 
were fulfilled after the incarnation? For Christ celebrated the mysteries 
of the sacred supper,” sent the apostles,‘ and cried with a loud voice, 
saying, “If any one thirsts, let him come to me and drink!”'7? What follows, 
then, corresponds to what preceded, and we behold the story of the whole 
incarnation set forth in brief by prophecy. 99. Many other passages could 
be easily gathered to see prophecies of this sort concerning the incarnation, 
but I will not entangle myself [in this] in these books, lest this treatise seem 
too long. 

16, 100. Now [ask the Arians themselves, whether they think “begotten” 
and “created” mean the same thing. For if they say they mean the same, 
then there is surely no difference between begetting and creating; and it 
follows that, since we also are created, there is no difference between us 
and Christ, between Christ and the natural elements. But no matter how 
far out of their minds they may be, they will nevertheless not dare to say 
this. ror. And finally, if I may indulge their foolishness with a falsehood, if 
there is, as they think, no difference in the words, why don’t they address 
the one whom they worship by a better name? Why don’t they use the 
word “Father”? Why do they reject the name that confers honor and take 
up the name that brings dishonor? 102. But if there is a difference between 
“created” and “begotten,” as I think there is, then, when we read that the 
Son of God is begotten, we shall surely not understand this to mean that 
being “begotten” and being “created” are the same thing. So then, let them 
say that he is generated from the Father and procreated from the Virgin, 
or let them tell us how the Son of God can be both begotten and created. 
A single nature, especially God’s nature, cannot contain diversity within 
itself. 
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103. So let us be done with our ideas. Let us ask Paul, who, filled with 
the Spirit of God and foreseeing these difficulties, spoke against Gentiles 
in general and Arians in particular, saying that those who would serve the 
creature rather than the Creator were condemned by divine judgment. And 
so, you have it here: “God gave them up in the desires of their own heart, 
so that they might dishonor their own bodies with one another, they who 
changed God’s truth into a lie and worshiped and served the creature rather 
than the Creator, who is God blessed for ever.”"*° 104. And so, Paul doesn’t 
allow me to serve the creature, and reminds me of my obligation to serve 
Christ; therefore, Christ is not a creature. He calls himself “Paul, a servant 
of Jesus Christ,”"' and this good servant who acknowledges his Lord does 
not allow us to serve the creature. How, then, could he have served Christ, 
if he thought that Christ was a creature? So then, either let these people 
stop worshiping the one whom they call a creature, or let them stop saying 
that the one whom they pretend to worship is a creature, to prevent them 
from committing sacrileges more grave under the pretense of being wor- 
shipers. For a foe within one’s own household is more despicable than an 
outsider, and it is an offense more grave that these people should abuse the 
name of Christ against Christ. 

105. So then, what better interpreter of the scriptures do we seek than 
that teacher of the Gentiles,’ that chosen vessel," chosen from among 
the persecutors, who came to confess Jesus whom he had persecuted? '*+ 
He has surely read Solomon more than Arius has, and he was an expert in 
the Law.'*s Accordingly, because he had read Solomon, he did not say that 
Christ was created, but that he was begotten. For he had read, “He spoke, 
and they were made; he commanded, and they were created.”"*° Christ 
wasn’t made at a spoken word, was he? He wasn’t created at a command, 
was he? 

106. Moreover, how can there be a creature in God? For God has a 
nature that is simple, not compounded and composite; nothing can be 
added to him, and he has in his nature only that which is divine; he fills 
all things,'*? but nowhere is he mingled with anything; he penetrates all 
things, but nowhere can he be penetrated; he is present everywhere in his 
entirety at one and the same moment, in heaven, on earth, in the deep- 
est depth of the sea;'** he is incomprehensible by the eyes, inexplicable 
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by speech, inconceivable by the mind; he is to be followed in faith, to be 
adored with devotion. Accordingly, whatever sentiment of greater devotion 
can be imagined, whatever is of greater excellence regarding his beauty, 
whatever is of greater loftiness regarding his power, this you should under- 
stand to be fitting for God. 107. Therefore, since the Father is well pleased 
with the Son,'*’ believe that the Son is worthy of the Father, believe that 
he went out from God, as he himself testifies, saying, “I proceeded from 
God and have come.”'” And again, “I went out from God.”"®' He who 
proceeded from God and went out from God can have nothing other than 
what belongs to God. 

17, 108. Hence it is that Christ is not only God, but true God,'” “true 
God from true God,” and true to such an extent that he himself is the 
‘Truth.*+ And so, if we inquire into his name, he is Truth; if we inquire 
into his natural majesty, he is true Son of God to such a degree that he is 
God’s “very own.”"5 For it is written, “He who did not spare his very own 
Son, but gave him up for us all.”"%° It was surely according to the flesh that 
he “gave him up”; “affinity” points to his divinity; “Truth” to his affinity; 
mercy to his dutifulness; “sacrifice”’’” to his salvation. 

10g. But in case these people do not appreciate the fact that it is writ- 
ten, “God gave him up,” the apostle himself said in another place, “Peace 
from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our 
sins.”'9 And elsewhere, “As Christ loved us, and gave himself up for us.”'” 
So if he both was given up by the Father and gave himself up, it is plain that 
the Father and Son have a single activity and a single will. 

110. So if we inquire into his natural majesty, it is a question of his being 
begotten. Whoever denies that he is begotten denies that he is God’s very 
own, and whoever denies that he is God’s very own ranks him with the rest 
[of the creatures]. But if we inquire into the unique character’ of his genera- 
tion, it is a question of his having gone out from God. For in our experience 
only that which already exists can go out, and that which is said to 


189 See Mt 3:17,17:5. 190 Jn 8:42. 

191 Jn 16:27. 192 Seer Jn 5:20. 

193 A line from the Nicene Creed. 

194 Jn 14:6. 

195 In Latin, proprius. The related abstract noun proprietas has been rendered throughout as 
“affinity” (the state of being the Father’s “very own”), except in §110. 

196 Rom 8:32. 

197 Perhaps a reference to Rom 3:25. 

198 Gal 1:3-4. 199 Eph 5:2. 

200 In Latin, proprietatem. See n. 195 above. 
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go out seems to go forth from hidden inward places. Accordingly, we detect 
the unique character*”' of the divine generation in these words (however 
short they may be), in such a way that the Son seems to go out, not from 
some place, but as “God from God,”” as Son from Father. Neither does he 
seem to have had a beginning in time, having come forth from the Father 
by being born, as he himself who was born said, “I went forth from the 
mouth of the Most High.”?°3 

111. But if these people do not acknowledge the Son’s nature, if they do 
not believe the scriptures, let them at least believe the works.’*t To whom 
did the Father say, “Let us make,”*°5 if not to the one whom he knew as 
his true Son? In whom could he recognize his very own image, if not in 
the one who was his true Son?’*°? Being an adopted son is not the same as 
being a true son. The Son would not have said, “I and the Father, we are 
one,”’’ if he were not the true son who was joining himself to the one who 
was true. So then, the Father says, “Let us make.” He who said this is true; 
can the one who made, then, not be true? Shall that which is conferred 
upon the one who speaks be denied to the one who makes? 112. And how, 
unless the Father knew him as true Son, could he entrust to him unity of 
will and the realization of his works? For the Son does the same works that 
the Father does, and the Son gives life to whomever he will, as it is writ- 
ten.*°* He is not different in terms of power and free in terms of will. And 
thus is the unity maintained, since God’s power is found in the affinity of 
divinity, and his freedom is found, not in any difference, but in unity of will. 

113. The choir of the apostles was storm-tossed on the sea, but they 
still did not believe, and yet as soon as the waters played under the feet 
of the Lord, and they beheld the Lord’s fearless footsteps as he walked 
amidst the raging waves of the sea, and the ship storm-tossed by the bil- 
lows suddenly found rest and calm when Christ boarded it, and they saw 
the elements obeying him, only then did they believe him to be God’s 
true Son, saying, “Truly it is the Son of God.’ 114. This same thing 
the centurion confessed, along with the others who were with him, when 
the foundations of the world were shaken at the Lord’s passion — and you, 
heretic, deny this? The centurion said, “Truly this was the Son of God.”?° 


201 See previous note. 

202 A line from the Nicene Creed. 

203 Sir 24:5. 204 See Jn 10:38. 205 Gn 1:26. 
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The centurion said “was,” but the Arian says “was not!” So the centurion, 
with bloodstained hands and yet devout in mind, affirms both the truth 
and the eternity of Christ’s generation, and you, heretic, deny the truth of 
his generation and make it a matter of time! If only you had bloodied your 
hands rather than your soul! But with hands not innocent and in a mur- 
derous frame of mind you are causing [Christ’s] death, as much as you can, 
because you think he is helpless. Or rather — and this is something even 
worse — though the divinity cannot feel any wound, you endeavor, as much 
as you can, to destroy in Christ, not his body, but his majesty. 

115. Therefore, we cannot doubt that he is true God when executioners 
believed and demons confessed that he was God’s true Son. This testimony 
of theirs we no longer require, but it is preferable to your sacrilegious ideas. 
We have called them in to testify, so that you would blush with shame, but 
we have also cited the divine decrees, so that you would believe. 116. The 
Lord cries out through Isaiah, “My servants shall be called by a new name, 
which shall be blessed upon the earth, and they shall bless the true God, 
and they who swear upon earth shall swear by the true God.”*"' “Isaiah said 
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these things,” it says, “when he saw his majesty.”*” It is pointed out in the 
gospel that it was the majesty of Christ that he saw and that he spoke about 
him.*} 117. But also listen to what John the evangelist has written in his 
epistle, saying, “We know that the Son of God has appeared and has given 
us understanding, so that we may know the true Father and be in his true 
Son, Jesus Christ. He is true God and eternal life.”*4 John calls him God’s 
true Son and true God. Therefore, if he is true God, he is surely not cre- 


ated, having nothing feigned and false, nothing mingled?" and dissimilar.** 


The Fathers’ Definition of the Faith 


18, 118. “God from God, light from light, true God from true God; born 
from the Father, not made; of one substance with the Father.”*"’ 119. Thus 
indeed our fathers spoke in accordance with the scriptures. And they also 
thought that sacrilegious doctrines should be included in their own decrees, 
so that the unbelief of Arius would be exposed, to keep it from remaining 


211 Is 45:15-16. 212 Jn 12:41. 213 See Jn 12:41. 
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masked or covered, as it were, with dye or face-paint. For they give a false 
hue to their thoughts because they do not dare to unfold them openly. 
It is by harsh rebukes, then, not by explanation, that the Arian impiety is 
checked. It is exposed, however, with a condemnation, so that anyone who 
is curious to hear it first learns that it is condemned (and thereby is kept 
from falling into it) before he hears it explained (and thereby is brought to 
true belief). 


An Exposition in which the Unbelief 
of the Arians is Condemned 


120. “Those,” says the decree, “who say, ‘there was a point when he was 
not,’ and ‘before he was begotten he was not,’ and that he was made from 


nothing or from a different substance or wsia,*" 


claiming that the Son of 
God is either changeable or mutable, these people the catholic and apos- 
tolic church anathematizes.”*” 

121. You have come to understand, holy Emperor, that those who assert 
such things are rightly condemned. It was not by human effort, nor by 
any human counsel, that three hundred and eighteen bishops convened in 
council, as I showed above at greater length,**° but so that by this number 
of theirs the Lord Jesus might prove, by the sign of his own passion and 
name, that he was present to the council. For the cross is symbolized by 
the three hundred, and the name Jesus by the eighteen.**' 122. The First 
Confession at the Council of Ariminum also maintained this teaching, as 
did the Second Correction after the Council of Ariminum. The epistle sent 
to the emperor Constantius testifies to the Confession, and the council that 
followed declares the Correction.*** 

19, 123. So then, Arius says, “There was a point when he was not.” But 
scripture says, “he was,” and it does not say, “he was not.” For John wrote: 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 


218 In Latin, substantia vel usia: the former is a translation of the Greek hypostasis, the latter 
a transliteration of the Greek ousia. 

219 The anathemas of the Nicene Creed. 

220 At §3 and §5. 

221 The cross was thought to resemble the letter tau in Greek (T), which in Greek was also 
used to signify 300. In similar fashion, the first two letters of the name “Jesus” in Greek 
(lésous) were iéta and éta, which, as the number ie, signified 18. 

222 The Council of Ariminum was held in late 359 (see Athanasius, On the Synods, in this 
volume). It is not clear which council Ambrose means when he refers to the Second 
Correction. 
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was God. This one was in the beginning with God.”’?} See how often he 
said, “he was,” and nowhere did he say, “he was not.” Whom, then, should 
we believe? John, who lay on Christ’s bosom?**+ Or Arius, who wallowed 
amid the excrement of his very own bowels? This wallowing of his helps 
us to understand that the unbelief of Arius was similar to that of Judas the 
traitor, who was visited with a similar punishment.**5 124. For Arius’s bowels 
also gushed out (one feels shame to say where) and so “falling headlong he 
burst open in the middle,”’*’ besmirching those foul lips with which he had 
denied Christ. He burst open, just as the apostle Peter said of Judas, in that 
“he bought a field with the reward of his wickedness, and falling headlong 
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he burst out in the middle, and all his bowels gushed out.”*?’ It is not an 
accidental manner of death, when there is a precedent for a similar punish- 
ment being given for a similar sacrilege. Accordingly, those who denied the 
same Lord and betrayed the same Lord were subjected to the same torment. 
125. Let us move on to the other points. Arius says, “Before he was 
begotten he was not.” But scripture says that all things exist through the Son.” 
So how could one who did not exist bestow existence upon others? Moreover, 
when that impious man says “when” and “before,” he surely uses these two 
words to indicate time. So how can these men deny that there was time before 
the Son and yet they would like things marked by time to have already existed? 
For the very words “when,” “before,” and “once he was not” suggest time. 
126. Arius says, “the Son of God is from nothing.” Then why do we read 
that he is “Son,” that he was generated from the womb of the Father,’*? that 
he is the Word uttered from God’s heart?*3° It must be so that we would 
understand that he “came forth,” as it is written, from the Father’s inmost, 
unapproachable sanctuary.’3' For one is a son either by adoption or by 
nature. As for us, we are called sons [of God] by adoption,** whereas Christ 
is the Son by the true reality of his nature. So how can he be from nothing 
when he is the one who made all things from nothing? 127. Whoever does 
not know from where the Son comes does not possess the Son. Accordingly, 
the Jews did not possess the Son because they did not know from where 
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he came. And thus the Lord said to them, “You do not know from where 
I have come.”*33 And again, “You neither know me nor know my Father.”’* 
For whoever denies that the Son is from the Father does not know the 
Father, from whom the Son comes, and neither does he know the Son, 
because he does not know the Father.*35 

128. Arius says, “he is from another substance.” So then, what other 
substance is equal to the Son of God, so that he might become Son of 
God from it? Or why do these people criticize us for speaking, in Greek, 
of the usia*° of God, or in Latin, of the substantia}? of God, when they 
themselves confirm that there is a substance of God by saying that the 
Son of God is from another substance? 129. But if they would like to dis- 
pute about the use of the terms “divine substance” or “divine nature,” they 
shall be easily refuted, for scripture has often mentioned usia in Greek or 
substantia in Latin. And Peter, as we read, wants us to become partakers of 
the divine nature.*3* But if they were to say that the Son is from another 
substance, they refute themselves by acknowledging the term “substance” 
even though they dread it, and by ranking the Son with the creatures even 
though they pretend to elevate him above them. 

130. Arius calls the Son of God a creature, but “not like the rest of the 
creatures.”*3? But what creature is like another creature? A human being 
is not like an angel, the earth is not like the sky, the sun is not like the 
water, light is not like darkness. In giving such special treatment to the Son, 
then, Arius has given him nothing! Instead, he has painted over his impious 
duplicity with a wretched dye in order to deceive the simple. 

131.Arius says the Son of God is “changeable or mutable.” So how is he 
God, if he is changeable, seeing that he has said, “I am, I am, and I have not 
changed”?*° 


CONCLUSION 


20, 132. Iruly now I must make that confession of the prophet my own, 
the one which Isaiah uttered when he was about to prophesy about the 
Lord, saying, “Oh what a wretch I am and my heart is pricked! For I, 
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a person of unclean lips, and dwelling in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips, have seen the Lord of hosts!”*+" So if Isaiah called himself a wretched 
person after he had seen the Lord of hosts, what shall I say about myself? 
For I too am “a person of unclean lips” and yet Iam constrained to expound 
upon the divine generation. How, then, shall I break forth into speech 
about things that cause me dread, when David beseeched that a guard be 
set over his mouth when speaking about those things which he knew?? 
Oh if only one of the Seraphim would bring to me too that burning coal 
which he took from the divine altar with the tongs of both testaments, and 
with its fire purge my unclean lips!*#3 133. Or, since at that time the Seraph 
came down in a vision to the prophet, but you, O Lord, have come to us in 
the flesh for the revelation of the mystery, neither by an ambassador nor by 
a messenger, but you by yourself,*++ may you cleanse my conscience from 
my secret sins,*+5 so that I too, once unclean but now by your mercy made 
clean through faith, may sing that song of David, saying, “To you I will sing 
with the harp, O God of Israel; my lips shall rejoice when I sing to you, and 
my soul, which you have redeemed.”*4° 

134. And so, O Lord, abandoning those who slander and hate you, join 
with us and sanctify the ears of our sovereign ruler, Gratian, and those of 
all into whose hands this little book shall come afterwards. Empty my ears, 
so that no filth of the unbelief they have heard remain anywhere therein. 
Cleanse, then, cleanse our ears, not with cups of water from fountains, nor 
with draughts scooped from a river, nor with the bubbling water of a rip- 
pling creek, but with words that act like water, clearer than any water and 
purer than any snow, surely those words that you have spoken, “Though 
your sins are like scarlet, I will make them white as snow.”*+” 

135.And there is also a cup with which it is your custom to purify the hid- 
den sanctuaries of the mind, a cup not of the old order, nor made of the 
usual vine, but a new cup brought down from heaven to earth, pressed 
from that alien cluster, which hung in the flesh from the tree of the cross, 
just as the grape hangs from the vine. From this cluster, then, is that wine 
which “gladdens the heart of man,”*** which makes us drunk with sobri- 
ety, which breathes into us the intoxication of faith and true religion, and 
which pours into us the intoxication of purity. 136. So then, with this wine, 
my Lord, O Lord, cleanse the ears of our august emperor’s mind, so that, 
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just as human beings who are drunk with ordinary wine love quietness, 
cast out the fear of death, feel no injuries, do not seek what belongs to 
others, and forget about what is their own, so also, may he too, intoxi- 
cated with your wine, love peace, and may he, confident in the exultation 
of faith, never know the death of unbelief, and may he display the for- 
bearance of love, and not subscribe to other men’s sacrilegious ideas, and 
place more value on faith than even on his own family, in accordance with 
what is written, “Leave behind all that you have, and come, follow me.”*? 
137. With this wine, Lord Jesus, wash the filth from our senses, so that 
we may worship you and sing to you, the Creator of things visible and 
invisible.*s° You yourself cannot be anything but invisible and good, you 
who have bestowed these upon your works. 


249 See Mt 19:21. 
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Creed of the Council 
of Constantinople (381) 


Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


Emperor Theodosius convened the Council of Constantinople in 381 with 
the immediate concern of reconciling certain Macedonians — opponents 
of the Spirit’s full divinity — with the Nicene faith. But it seems that he 
also intended to have the pro-Nicene faith affirmed in the eastern half of 
the empire, which he controlled. The creed it promulgated, often known 
as the Nicene—Constantinopolitan Creed, is commonly seen as a revision 
of the original Nicene Creed from 325 (see pp. 114-115) since there are 
significant additions and a few deletions. However, the creed issued in 381 
was meant to be nothing more than a statement of the Nicene faith, with 
the addition of a fuller affirmation of the Spirit’s divinity. It appears that it 
was acceptable to express the Nicene faith with a mixture of phrases from 
the creed of 325 and phrases borrowed from some local creedal traditions. 
Accordingly, the creed of 381 was not intended to replace the creed of 325, 
but to restate the faith contained therein in new circumstances. The trans- 
lation of the Nicene—Constantinopolitan Creed is based on the edition in 
Giuseppe Luigi Dossetti, I/ simbolo di Nicea e di Costantinopoli: edizione critica 
(Rome: Herder, 1967), 244-250. 


TRANSLATION 


We believe in one God, 
Father, almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, 
of all things both seen and unseen. 
And in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
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the Son of God, the only-begotten, 
who was begotten from the Father before all ages, 
light from light, 
true God from true God, 
begotten, not made, 
the same-in-substance with the Father, 
through whom all things came to be, 
who for us humans and for our salvation 
came down from the heavens, 
and became incarnate of the Holy Spirit and Mary the Virgin, 
and became human, 
and was crucified for our sake under Pontius Pilate, 
and suffered and was buried, 
and rose again on the third day 
in accordance with the scriptures, 
and ascended into the heavens, 
and is seated at the right hand of the Father, 
and is coming again with glory to judge the living and the dead, 
whose kingdom will have no end. 
And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of life, 
who proceeds from the Father, 
who with Father and Son is worshiped and glorified, 
who has spoken through the prophets. 
In one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church. 
We confess one baptism for the forgiveness of sins. 
We await the resurrection of the dead, 
and the life of the age to come. Amen. 
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Gregory of Nyssa, On the Holy Spirit against 
the Macedonian Spirit-Fighters 
Translated by Andrew Radde-Gallwitz 


INTRODUCTION 


Gregory of Nyssa (ca. 335— ca. 394) was made bishop of the small city of 
Nyssa in the Roman province of Cappadocia by his brother Basil of 
Caesarea in 372, and served in this capacity until his death sometime around 
394. Dozens of his works survive, including letters, homilies, philosophical 
dialogues, meditations on the ascetic life, and treatises on disputed matters 
of Christian doctrine. Like his brother, Gregory defended the Holy Spirit’s 
divinity against those Christians — labeled Pneumatomachians or “Spirit- 
fighters” by their opponents — who maintained that the Spirit should not be 
given the same honor as the Son. We cannot be certain of On the Holy Spirit’s 
date, but it is clear that his opponents stand broadly in the same stream as 
those against whom Basil wrote his own work of the same title. Gregory’s 
opponents argued that the first commandment - which forbids worship of 
anyone but God — proscribes worship of the Spirit. They appealed to scrip- 
ture’s silence on the Spirit’s role in the act of creation to assert its lower 
rank. Gregory’s On the Holy Spirit argues that the scriptural testimonies to 
the Spirit imply that it is inseparable from the Father and the Son in nature, 
activity, and dignity. Gregory reasons that it should be accorded the same 
honor as the Father and the Son. In response to the Pneumatomachians’ 
strict religious scruples, Gregory’s work contains a unique account of wor- 
ship as a reflection of conventions of reverence in human society. Although 
worship of God is a basic duty for humans, it necessarily falls short of its 
object. This translation is based on a consultation of three sources: the 
British Library Burney manuscript §2, ff. 13 5v—146v,' the only manuscript 


1 Accessed online at www.bl.uk/manuscripts/Viewer.aspx?ref=burney_ms_52_f135v 
(accessed June 15, 2015). 
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containing a legible copy of the full work; J.-P. Migne, ed., Patrologia Graeca 
45, columns 1301-1333 (the source of the enumeration adopted here for 
sections 1-25); Fridericus Mueller, ed., Gregorii Nysseni Opera Dogmatica 
Minora, Pars I, Gregorii Nysseni Opera, volume 3.1 (Leiden: Brill, 1958), 
87-115. 


TRANSLATION 


1. When it comes to those whose words are empty, it is perhaps best not 
to give any answer at all. Solomon’s wise instruction seems to lead in this 
direction, when he bids us “not to answer a fool according to his folly.” 
But there is a danger that, through our silence, falsehood will overpower 
the truth and, when this rotting gangrene of heresy has spread itself widely 
against the truth, it will completely wreck the healthy teaching of the faith. 
It therefore seems to me to be necessary to give an answer, not according 
to the folly of these men who are making such proposals against piety, but 
for the correction of their wicked ideas. After all, the Proverb does not 
seem to me to enjoin silence, but to command correction of fools, since 
one’s answers must not concur with the folly of their ideas, but rather must 
overturn their thoughtless and errant opinions about the doctrines. 

2. So then, what do they allege against us? They charge that, with respect 
to the Holy Spirit, those who hold ideas worthy of its grandeur are impi- 
ous. By seizing, as they see fit, upon all that we confess regarding the Spirit 
following the teachings of the fathers, they provide themselves with a 
pretext for accusing us of impiety. For we confess that the Holy Spirit is 
ranked with the Father and the Son, since there is no divergence at all with 
respect to any of the names that are piously thought and named in con- 
nection with the divine nature, with the exception of what the Holy Spirit 
is specifically considered in reference to his subsistence, namely, that it is 
“from God”; and “of Christ,”+ as it is written. It is confused neither with 
the Father in being Unbegotten nor with the Son in being Only-Begotten. 
Rather, it is considered on its own by certain special distinguishing fea- 
tures, while in all other respects we confess, as I said, that it remains con- 
nected and indistinguishable. Our opponents claim that it is estranged 
from communion of nature with the Father and the Son and that, because 
of the difference of its nature, it is inferior and lesser in all ways: in power, 
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glory, dignity, and, in sum, in all the names and concepts that are said in a 
way appropriate to God. And for this reason, they say that it does not share 
in the glory and is unworthy of equal honor’ with the Father and Son. But 
it partakes of as much power as it needs for certain delegated and limited 
activities and in every way has been placed outside of the power to create. 
Once this idea has taken hold among them, they set it up as a consequence 
that, in itself, the Spirit has none of the names that are piously said and 
thought about the divine nature. 

3. What, then, is our plea? We will answer with nothing new, nothing 
of our own making, to those who summon us to do such things. Rather, 
we will make use of the testimony of the divine scripture concerning the 
Holy Spirit, through which we have learned that the Holy Spirit is divine 
and is called so. So then, if they themselves allow this and do not contra- 
dict the God-inspired utterances, then let them — so eager for battle with 
us! — explain why they are not fighting against the scripture, but against us. 
We ourselves say nothing besides what this says. Confessing that the Spirit 
belongs to the divine nature, we recognize from the teaching of the scrip- 
tures and from common notions absolutely no variation in it, such that the 
divine and transcendent nature would be divided from itself through a kind 
of increase or decrease and would differ from itself as greater and lesser. 
It is believed to be simple, uniform, and non-composite, and no intertwin- 
ing or composition from dissimilar things is considered in connection with 
it. For this reason, once we have conceived of the divine nature in our soul, 
from this name we have simultaneously recognized perfection in every 
concept that is appropriate to God. For the divine maintains perfection in 
every term associated with goodness. If it should fall short in some way or 
lag behind in any aspect of perfection, to the extent of the deficiency, the 
idea of deity will falter, since in that part it will no longer be or even be 
called divine. After all, how could anyone apply this title to something that 
is imperfect, deficient, and in need of aid from another? 

4. We can likewise confirm our account through bodily examples. ‘The 
nature of fire — equally in all the parts that comprise it — gives off a hot 
sensation to those who touch it. One part of the flame does not have 
a greater heat, while another has a lesser. Rather, as long as it is fire, 
it maintains a seamless unity with itself in an absolutely complete iden- 
tity of activity. Should it cool down in some part, in that cooled part 


5 In Greek, homotimias. 
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it will no longer be called “fire,” since, as the heating activity diminishes 
in the opposite direction, the name too gets changed along with it. It is 
the same for water, air, and all the elementary foundations: for each of 
them, there is one and the same principle that does not allow increase 
or diminishment. For example, something cannot be called “water” to a 
greater or lesser degree. As long as it is wet to the same degree, the title 
of water also is truly applied to it. But if it is transformed to the oppo- 
site quality, surely the name applied to it will be changed as well. Again, 
the non-resistance, upward motion, and lightness of the air are observed 
equally in all its parts, whereas what is solid, heavy, and flows to the earth 
also escapes being called “air.” Likewise also the divine nature — so long 
as it maintains perfection with respect to every concept which is piously 
thought about it — will show the truth of its title by its perfection in 
goodness. But if anything that contributes to the principle of perfection 
is withdrawn, the name of deity will prove false in that part and will not 
correspond to the subject. To give the name “divine” to something that 
does not connote perfection is as impossible as - or rather, more impos- 
sible than — applying the name “water” to a dry body, or giving the title 
“fire” to what is cool, or calling what is solid and resistant “air.” 

5. So then, if the Holy Spirit is named divine truly and not in name alone 
by scripture and our fathers, what argument will remain for those who 
oppose the glorification of the Spirit? Now, if it is divine, then certainly 
it is also good, powerful, wise, glorious, eternal, and all such names that 
lift our thoughts to a level appropriate to its grandeur. The simplicity of 
the subject ensures that it does not possess these names by participation, 
as if one could suppose that it is one thing in its own nature, but becomes 
something different through the presence of the aforementioned names. 
Such a situation is proper to those beings that have a composite nature. 
But all people equally confess that the Holy Spirit is simple; there is no 
one who would dispute it. So then, if the form of its nature is simple, 
it does not possess goodness as something acquired. Rather, its essence® 
is goodness, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, eternity, incorruptibility, and 
all the names that are lofty and transcendent. On what grounds, then, do 
these people, who do not fear the dreadful penalty for blasphemy against 
the Spirit, argue that such a one lacks glory? Clearly, their proposition 
is that we must not believe that the Spirit should be glorified. I do not 


6 In Greek, auto ho ti pote estin. Literally, “the very thing that it is.” 
Yo Ty § 
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understand by what reckoning they deem it profitable not to confess that 
what is glorious by nature is what it is. 

6. Nor will it suffice for their defense to say that since the Lord handed 
down to the disciples that the Spirit is third in order,’ he is ipso facto 
estranged from the appropriate notion of God. In the case of subjects 
whose beneficent activity displays no decrease or divergence at all, how 
is it reasonable to think that numerical order is indicative of a decrease 
and a divergence in nature? ‘Take the case of a flame divided among three 
lamps. Let us posit that the first flame is the cause of the third light in that 
it kindles the last light by transmitting the flame through the intermedi- 
ary light. Our opponents’ argument is as if someone observing this flame 
were to argue that the heat is greatest in the first flame, while in the next 
it diminishes and changes to a lesser heat, and the third is no longer even 
called fire, even though it burns and shines equally with the others and 
has all the effects of fire. Now, if nothing prevents the third lamp from 
being fire, even though it shines forth from the prior flame, what sort of 
wisdom lies in their consideration that, for the same reason — namely, that 
it is numbered after Father and Son by the divine voice — it is pious to 
deny the dignity of the Holy Spirit? If among the attributes of the Spirit’s 
nature there is anything that falls short of the concepts appropriate to God, 
then [our opponents] would do well to testify that it lacks glory. But if the 
majesty of the Holy Spirit’s dignity is perceived in all respects, why do they 
quibble over confessing its glory? 

It is as if someone called another a human being, but was not sure 
whether to go on and additionally confess that the person is rational or 
mortal or anything else that is said about humanity, and thus overturns 
what she had granted. For if the person is not rational, then he is cer- 
tainly not a human being. But if she grants this latter point,® how can 
she doubt the concept that is connected with humanity? In the same way, 
therefore, if one speaks the truth when he calls the Spirit divine, then he 
is not speaking falsely when he defines the Spirit as honorable, glorious, 
good, and powerful. For all such concepts are introduced together with 
the notion of divinity. Hence, one of these two must be the case: either 
we must not call it divine or we must not take the concepts appropriate 
to God away from the divinity. For this reason, it is altogether necessary 
to grasp these two, each along with the other: the divine nature together 


7 See Mt 28:19. 8 Namely, that he is a human being. 
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with the fitting idea of it and the pious notions in connection with the 
divine and transcendent nature. 

7. So then, since it has been said — and said well - that the Spirit belongs 
to the divine nature, and every notion worthy of its grandeur is indicated 
together with this name, as has been said, then he who concedes that point? 
implicitly confesses the remaining ones along with it, that the Spirit is glo- 
rious, powerful, and anything that conveys the sense of superiority. Indeed, 
it is perverse to refuse to confess these names in the case of the Spirit, 
because of the unsuitability of the names that are opposite to these ones. 
I mean that he who does not grant glory will grant a lack of glory, and he 
who denies power will agree that the opposite is true of it, and similarly 
with honor and goodness. And if he does not admit the terms that connote 
superiority, he will certainly confess their opposites. But if this loathsome 
consequence goes beyond all absurdity and blasphemy, then it is clear that 
those who are pious will give their assent to the more distinct names and 
concepts for the Holy Spirit and will say that these are the ones which we 
have often mentioned: honorable, powerful, glorious, good, and any other 
term that fosters piety. 

Now, these realities do not belong to the Spirit in an imperfect manner. 
Nor do they possess a limited amount of goodness, but rather without any 
limit they correspond with their terms. For the Spirit is not honorable up 
to a certain point, while beyond that point it is understood as something 
other than honorable; rather, it is always such. If your calculations could 
reach before the ages and if you could look ahead at what is to come, you 
would find the Spirit deficient in no respect, either in honor or glory or 
power, such that it might either be augmented by addition or lessened by 
subtraction. So then, if it is completely perfect, it can be diminished in no 
respect. For where perfection is diminished, as it is on a conjecture like 
we are dealing with [here], there too perfection will give way to more dis- 
honorable ideas. After all, what is not perfectly honorable will be assumed 
to partake of the opposite in some part. But to entertain the mere thought 
of this is a sign of extreme madness, so it is certainly best to testify that its 
perfection in the good things is infinite, uncircumscribed, and deficient in 
no part. 

8. If, indeed, this is the case, we must proceed next to examine the equiv- 
alent question concerning the Son and, likewise, concerning the Father. 


9 Namely, that the Spirit belongs to the divine nature. 
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Do you not, then, acknowledge that the honor is perfect in these two cases? 
In my view, everyone with a brain will agree with this statement. So then, 
if the honor of the Father is perfect, the Son’s also is perfect, and it has 
been testified that the Spirit is perfect in honor, then why do these new 
dogmatists dictate that we must not confess for the Spirit equal honor with 
Father and Son? 

After all, for our part, following on our previous investigations, we are 
incapable of saying, or even of thinking, that something requiring abso- 
lutely no addition for its perfection can be less honorable than any other 
thing. For since reason cannot discover anything that could cause it to 
increase because it lacks nothing and is perfect, I cannot see how it could 
perceive any diminishment in any respect. When these people forbid 
“equal honor,””° they are actually proclaiming the doctrine of “less hon- 
or.”"' Likewise, by the same logical process, namely, through comparative 
reduction, they will transform all the pious ideas about the Spirit into their 
opposite, testifying that it is not perfect in goodness, power, or anything 
else that is reverently said of it. But if they, trying to avoid obvious impiety, 
confess its perfection in every concept associated with goodness, then let 
these wise ones tell us, how is one perfect being any more or less perfect 
than another? Surely as long as the idea of perfection applies, no calculation 
of excess or deficiency can be allowed in the idea of perfection. 

g. So then, if they agree that the Holy Spirit is perfect in all respects, and 
it has been piously confessed in addition that the Father and the Son are 
perfect in every good thing, then according to what logic do they decide it’s 
a good idea to take back what they have granted? Denying “equal honor” 
proves that they do not think it partakes of perfection. For this very rea- 
son, therefore, what is the honor that they acknowledge in the case of the 
divine nature, but of which they insist the Spirit is devoid? Do they mean 
that honor which humans grant to other humans: flattering them with 
speech and gestures, showing their subordinate position in processions, 
and all such things that in the empty conventions of our world are done 
for the sake of honoring? All these practices rely upon the devotion” of 


10 Greek, to homotimon. 11 Greek, to atimoteron. 

12 In Greek, probairesis. Most basically, this term means “preference” or “choice,” taking 
on technical significance starting with Aristotle. In several cases in this treatise Gregory 
uses the term more specifically for a worshiper’s deferential attitude toward a superior. 
See Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek—English Lexicon, revised and 
augmented throughout by Sir Henry Stuart Jones with the assistance of Roderick 
McKenzie (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1940), s.v. prohairesis 8. 
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the one who performs them. Where, hypothetically speaking, such devo- 
tion is lacking, no human being has by nature any means to make herself 
more honorable than the rest, since all are similarly characterized by the 
same natural limits. The idea is clear and quite unambiguous. For we will 
find that the one who today seems to be honorable to the crowd because 
of the office over which he presides, will himself in turn become one of 
those giving honor, when the office is transferred to another. So then, do 
they conceive of this kind of honor even for the divine nature, such that it 
has honor whenever it pleases us, but the divine honor ceases along with 
our devotion whenever we stop giving it honor? Or is it at once ridiculous 
and impious to think such things? After all, the divine does not become 
any more honorable than it already is through our actions, but rather it is 
always the same, since it can change neither for the worse nor for the bet- 
ter: it does not admit what is worse, and there is nothing better. 

10. So then, by what method will you honor the divine? How will you 
exalt the exalted one? How will you glorify the one that is above all glorifi- 
cation? How will you praise the inconceivable? Seeing that “all the nations 
are like a drop from a bucket,”" as Isaiah says, if all living humans were to 
send forth glorification in a single harmonious voice, what will the drop’s 
homage add to what is glorious by nature? “The heavens declare the glory 
of God”™ and they are considered to be meager heralds of his dignity 
because “his majesty is exalted” not merely as far as the heavens, but “above 
the heavens,”'s which are enclosed in this tiny part of the deity that is figu- 
ratively called the “width of his hand.”*’ And the human being, this mortal 
and perishing animal, is rightly likened to “grass,” since he is “here today” 
and “gone tomorrow.”'? Does a human being believe that she can honor 
the divine nature in a worthy manner? That would be just like someone 
lighting a tiny fiber of flax on fire and thinking that, because of the spark, 
he added something to the flashing rays of the sun! Tell me, what will you 
say to honor the Holy Spirit - assuming that you actually wish to do so? 
Surely you will say that it is immortal; that it is immutable, unchanging, 
always “good,”'* with no need for homage from any other; that it “produces 
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all things in all as it wishes,”"® is “holy,”*° “ruling,””' “righteous,””’ “just, 
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13 Is go:15. 14 Ps 18:2(19:1). 15 Ps 8:2(8:1). 16 Is go:12. 

17 Mt 6:30. 18 Ps 142(143):10. 19 1 Cor 12:6, 11. 

20 For example, Ps 50:13(51:11). 21 Ps 50:14(51:12), 142(143):10; Jn 16:13. 
22 Ps 50:12(51:10). 23 See Rom 8:10. 
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“true,”*+ “searching the depths of God,” “proceeding from the Father,”’¢ 
“receiving” from the Son,’’ and anything else like this. Well then, what 
sort of homage do you offer to it when you use these names and others 
like them? Are you affirming what belongs to it or are you giving honor by 
means of what does not belong to it? If you attest what does not belong to 
it, your homage is empty and comes to nothing more. After all, if someone 
calls something bitter “sweet,” he himself is a liar, and he fails by praising 
what should be blamed. If, however, you affirm what is the case, the Spirit 
is certainly that way by nature, whether you confess it or not. Indeed, the 
apostle says that “even if we are unfaithful, he remains faithful.”** 

11. These people alternate between restrictiveness and generosity, inso- 
far as they love giving honor to the Father and grant that equal honors 
belong to the Son, but become stingy with the homage they give to the 
Spirit. Since it has been shown that the honor that belongs properly to the 
divine nature is made full by our devotion, but rather exists with it natu- 
rally, what could their purpose be in doing so? Indeed, the foolishness of 
these ungrateful people is exposed by their judgments like this, while the 
Spirit in its own nature is honorable, glorious, powerful, and all the lofty 
concepts, even if they do not wish it so. 

“Yes,” he says, “but we have been taught by the scripture that the Father 
is creator, and likewise also we have learned that all things received their 
origin through the Son. But the word taught us no such thing concern- 
ing the Spirit. And how is it reasonable to bring the Holy Spirit into 
equal honors with the one who has displayed such great power through 
creating?” 

Well, what do we say in response to this? That they are “speaking van- 
ity in their hearts”*® when they consider that the Spirit is not always with 
the Father and the Son, but rather as occasions vary, sometimes it is seen 
on its own, whereas at others it is understood to be connected with them. 
Now if it was without the Spirit that heaven, earth, and the entire creation 
came into being from the Father through the Son alone, then they must 
tell us this: what was the Holy Spirit doing then, when the Father brought 
about the creation together with the Son? Was he busy with certain other 
tasks and for that reason did not join in the creation of all things? And are 
they able to show that the Spirit had a special task when the creation was 
formed? It is quite moronic and senseless to invent some other creation 


24 See Jn 15:26, 16:13. 25 1 Cor 2:10. 26 Jn 15:26. 27 Jn 16:15. 
28 2 Tm 2:13. 29 Ps 11:3(12:2). 
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alongside the one that came into being from the Father through the Son. 
Alternatively, perhaps it was not at all occupied, but with a certain lazy 
nonchalance and shirking its labor, it avoided the effort of creating. May 
the very grace of the Spirit have mercy on us for these empty words! For 
by recounting step-by-step the absurdity of those who teach such things we 
have unwillingly sullied our speech in the muck and the mire of their ideas. 

12. Now pious thinking has this character: the Father can never be con- 
ceived without the Son, nor can the Son be understood without the Holy:° 
Spirit. For just as it is impossible to rise up to the Father unless one is 
lifted up through the Son, so too one “cannot say Lord Jesus except in the 
Holy Spirit.”3' Therefore, in an ordered sequence and connected together, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are always recognized with one 
another in a perfect Trinity. Before the entire creation, before all the ages, 
and before every conceivable idea, always the Father is Father, the Son is 
in the Father, and the Holy Spirit is with the Son. So then, since they exist 
inseparably with one another, look at how vain these people are when they 
try at one particular occasion to sever what is indivisible and to divide what 
is inseparable, such that they are bold enough to say, “Only the Father 
made all things through the Son alone, while on the occasion of creating 
the Holy Spirit either was not present or was inactive.” 

Now, if it was not present, let them tell us where it was, since it was com- 
pletely cut off from God, and whether they can discover some special place 
for the Spirit, such that it could be on its own and separate at the time of 
creation. But if it was present, how was it inactive? Was this because it was 
unable or unwilling to do something? Did it fail to act willingly or was it 
driven by some forceful constraint? For if it embraced idleness out of its 
own decision, it certainly would not at some other point accept activity, and 
they would make a liar of the one who said that it “produces all things in 
all as it wishes.”3* 

13. If, however, the impulse to act does belong to it, but a higher power 
prevented this intention from being fulfilled, let them tell us the reason 
why this power prevented these things. Was it jealous of the glory that 
might come [to the Spirit] from its works, wanting to prevent the awe 
felt at its successes from passing over to another? Or did it not trust the 
Spirit to help, thinking that the Spirit’s work would bring the universe to 
corruption? I’m sure these sages will clarify for us the reasons behind such 


30 Reading hagiou instead of hagion. 31 1 Cor 12:3. 32 1 Cor 12:6, 11. 
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notions. Since jealousy cannot touch the divine nature, nor is any failure 
conceivable for the inerrant nature, why are they so enamored of base con- 
cepts that they separate the power of the Spirit from the creative cause? 

One must put away lowly, human concepts for more lofty notions, and 
take up a way of thinking worthy of the sublimity of what one is seeking. 
It is not because he needed any help that the God who is over all made 
all things through the Son; nor is it because the Only-Begotten God’s 
power is inferior to his purpose that he wrought all things in the Holy 
Spirit. Rather, the Father is the fount of power, the Son is the Father’s 
power,} and the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of power,’+ whereas the entire 
creation, as much of it as is sense-perceptible and as much of it as is incor- 
poreal, is the product of the divine power. And we cannot suppose that 
there is any strain whatsoever when things pertaining to the divine nature 
come together — for as soon as it decides what must occur, the intention 
immediately becomes reality. Accordingly, someone might justly call the 
entire nature that came into being through creation a movement of will, 
an impulse of intention, and a transmission of power, which begins from 
the Father, proceeds through the Son, and is completed in the Holy Spirit. 

14. Since we understand these things in an ordinary and everyday man- 
ner, we do not accept these sophisms of our opponents. We believe and 
confess that the Holy Spirit must be grasped together with Father and 
Son in every deed and every concept, whether in the world, beyond the 
world, in time, or before the age, since it does not fall short of them in will, 
activity, or in any other of the things which are piously thought of in associ- 
ation with goodness. For this reason, apart from the difference in order and 
in subsistence,?5 we comprehend no variation [among them] in any respect. 
Instead, while we maintain that it is numbered third in the sequence after 
Father and Son, and third in the order of the tradition,3° we confess its 
inseparable connection in all other respects: in nature, honor, deity, glory, 
majesty, omnipotence, and in the pious confession. 

As for adoration and worship and all such things that these hair-splitting 
sages bring up on their own behalf, we say the following: the Holy Spirit is 
loftier than all honors that arise among us on the basis of human devotion. 


33 See x Cor 3:24. 34 See Ws 7:25; 1 Tm 1:7. 

35 In Greek, kata taxin kai hypostasin. 

36 That is, the baptismal tradition based on Mt 28:19: “in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit.” 
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Our worship is of less worth than the honor we owe. Indeed, if human cus- 
tom holds anything else as honorable, it is somewhere below the dignity of 
the Spirit. For what is immeasurable by nature is greater than those who, 
from a meager, limited, and fleeting capacity, offer to it those offerings that 
it can manage. 

‘To those who agree with the more pious idea about the Holy Spirit, 
we say this: it is divine and belongs to the divine nature. 15. But perhaps 
someone rejects this term and the meaning manifested along with the 
name of divinity. Perhaps he would say what many are circulating in order 
to destroy the Spirit’s majesty, namely, that it belongs not among those 
who make, but among those who are made and that we ought to consider 
that it is not of the divine, but of the created nature. If so, we will respond 
with this argument: we have not been taught to count those who hold such 
opinions as Christians. For no one would say that an unformed embryo is 
human, but rather that it has potential, when it has become fully formed, 
to advance to becoming human, whereas so long as it is incomplete, it is 
something else and not human. In the same way, reason does not recognize 
as Christian the one who has not received a true formation in piety — one 
that extends through the entire mystery. After all, one can hear Jews con- 
fessing belief in God, indeed our God. Even the Lord agreed with them 
in the gospel that they do not recognize another God than the Father of 
the Only-Begotten. He says, “Of him, you say that he is our God.”37 Well 
then, should we call the Jews Christians because they too confess that they 
revere the one whom we worship? I acknowledge that even Manichees 
circulate the name of Christ. What then? Since the name that we wor- 
ship is held in reverence among them, should we for this reason count 
them too as Christians? Likewise, the one who confesses the Father and 
accepts the Son but rejects the majesty of the Spirit “denies the faith and 
is worse than an unbeliever”>* and belies the title “Christian.” The apostle 
exhorts the godly person to be “proficient.”3? Now, in the case of human 
beings in general, proficiency would mean completion in every attrib- 
ute of the nature.*° For one must be rational, capable of intelligence and 
understanding, partaking of life, upright in posture, capable of laughing, 


37 Jn 8:54 38 1 Tms:8. 39 2 Tm 3:17. 

40 In Greek, to panti logo sympepléromenon tes physeos. The language is technical, referring to 
the “essential components” ofa nature, those properties that combine to form a nature’s 
unique, definitive characteristics. 
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and with flat fingernails.+' If someone were to call something human, but 
was unable to exhibit the aforementioned marks of the nature for this 
object, then he would honor it in vain with this title. In the same way, the 
Christian is characterized by faith in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. This is 
the form of the one who has been formed in the mystery of the truth. But 
if it happens that the form is arranged differently, I will not recognize the 
nature of what lacks form. Whenever the Holy Spirit is not included in the 
faith, there is a confusion of the characteristic, an alteration of the natural 
form, and a change of the identifying marks of humanity. For the word 
of Ecclesiastes is true: this one is not a living human being, but, as it says, 
“bones in the womb of a pregnant woman.”” 

After all, how will one confess Christ if he does not understand the 
anointing together with him who is anointed? It says, “This one God 
anointed in the Holy Spirit.”#3 16. Well then, those who would destroy 
the Spirit’s glory and rank him down with the subordinate nature must 
tell us what the anointing symbolizes. Is it not kingship? Well? Do they 
not believe that the Only-Begotten is king by nature? They won’t deny 
it unless they have covered their heart once for all with the Jewish veil. 
So, if the Son is king by nature, and anointing is a symbol of kingship, 
what does the argument indicate to you through this line of reasoning? 
That the anointing isn’t something estranged from the one who is king by 
nature, and that the Spirit isn’t ranked with the Holy Trinity as something 
foreign and alien. The Son is indeed king, and the living, substantial, and 
subsisting kingship is the Holy Spirit, in which the Only-Begotten Christ, 
the king of beings, is anointed. So, if the Father is king, the Only-Begotten 
is king, and the Holy Spirit is the kingship, without doubt a single idea of 
kingship applies to the Trinity. The notion of anointing intimates through 
riddles that there is no gap between the Son and the Holy Spirit. For just as 
neither reason nor sense perception can conceive of anything intervening 
between the body’s surface and the oil’s anointing, so too is the Son’s con- 
nection to the Holy Spirit seamless. Accordingly, the one who would touch 
him by faith must first have contact with the ointment, since there is not 
any part of him devoid of the Holy Spirit. This is why the confession of the 


41 For precedents to Gregory’s list see, for example, the dubious Platonic work Definitions 
415a and Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary on Aristotle’s Topics (M. Wallies, ed., 
Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis topicorum libros octo commentaria, Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca 2.2. [Berlin: Reimer, 1891], 45, 381). 

42 Eccl 11:5. 43 Acts 10:38. 44 See 2 Cor 3:13-15. 
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Son’s lordship arises in those who grasp him in the Holy Spirit,+5 because in 
every case the Spirit first encounters*® those who approach through faith. 
So then, if the Son is king by nature, and the dignity of kingship is the Holy 
Spirit, in which the Son is anointed, who could imagine that the kingship 
varies in its own nature with respect to itself? 

17. We must next examine the following point. Without question, 
kingship is characterized by ruling over subordinates. What, then, is 
subordinate to the ruling nature? Surely, the idea encompasses the ages 
and all that is in them. It says, “Your kingdom is a kingdom over all ages.”4” 
When it says “ages,” it includes universally+* the entire creation, both vis- 
ible and invisible, constituted in these ages. For in them all things were 
created by the one who made the ages.’ So, if the kingship is always under- 
stood together with the king, and it is agreed that the subordinate nature 
is something different from the ruling nature, how absurd it is that they 
fight against themselves by applying the anointing to him who is king by 
nature as a sign of dignity, while relegating this very same anointing to a 
subordinate rank as if it lacked dignity! If it belongs by nature among the 
subordinates, how will it conform to the dignity of the Only-Begotten’s 
kingship upon becoming the anointing of kingship? But if it is shown to be 
a ruler’° because it is included “in the majesty of the kingdom,”*' what need 
is there to bring it all the way down to vulgar and slavish lowliness, ranking 
it with the servile creation? 

Actually, it is quite impossible for both these two claims about it to be 
true: that it is ruling and subordinate. If it rules, it has no lord. If it is a 
servant, it is no longer included with the royal nature. For just as humans 
are recognized [to belong] with humans, angels with angels, and all things 
with those of the same kind,*? so too the Holy Spirit must be acknowledged 
[to belong] with one or the other: either with the sovereign nature or with 
the one that obeys. After all, reason recognizes no intermediary between 
them, such that it supposes between them there is some characteristic mark 
of a nature invented on the border of the created and the uncreated, as if 
partaking of both but being neither of the two completely. 

We surely cannot accept the idea that there is a kind of mixture and 
amalgamation of opposites, of the created with the uncreated, such that 
the two opposites are mixed and mingled together into a single subsistence. 


45 See 1 Cor 12:3. 46 Reading proapantontos with the Burney MS. 
47 Ps 144(145):3. 48 In Greek, ek tou periechontos. 49 See Heb 1:2. 
50 See Ps 50(51):14. 51 Ps 144(145):12. 52 In Greek, meta ton homophylon. 
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It is not only that the item fashioned through this unusual mixture is com- 
posite, but also that its composition comes from dissimilar components 
that are not even temporally aligned. For what has its existence by being 
created is certainly of a later origin than what exists in an uncreated man- 
ner. If, then, they say that the Spirit’s nature is mixed with both, then they 
will conceive of a kind of mixture of the older with the younger. According 
to them, there will be something older than itself and, contrarily, of later 
origin than itself, since it will have a more ancient element because it is 
uncreated and a younger element because it is created. Since, in fact, this is 
not how it naturally is, we must at all costs in the case of the Spirit affirm 
the alternative which is true — namely, that it is uncreated. 

18. After all, let us consider what a great absurdity the alternative 
contains. All things which can be thought of in the creation have equal 
honor in this very respect, namely, that they have their existence by being 
created. So, what causes the Spirit to be set apart from the rest and ranked 
with the Father and the Son? The sequence of the argument has enabled 
us to discover that there is nothing from the creation that is contem- 
plated along with the uncreated nature. Or, even if there were, it would 
be no more powerful than its created peers, nor could it be attached to 
the transcendent nature. If they were to claim that it is possible for it to be 
both created and beyond the creation, then the created nature itself will 
once again be found to be at odds with itself, divided into ruler and sub- 
ordinate, such that one part is benefactor, but the other receives benefit, 
one part sanctifies, but the other is sanctified. And all that the Holy Spirit 
is believed to supply to creation, springing forth abundantly and overflow- 
ing to others, belongs to it. Meanwhile, the creation, which stands in need 
of the aid and grace given from that source, receives by participation a 
communion in the good things that pour forth from one who is of the 
same kind as it! This kind of thing resembles choosing by lot and playing 
favorites. Even though [according to our opponents] there is no natural 
preference between [the Holy Spirit and creation], these things that in no 
way differ from one another in being do not have the same powers. I do 
not think that any person of sound mind would agree with this. Either the 
Spirit does not provide these goods to others, since it does not have them 
in its own nature, or if one believes that the Spirit does give them, he has 
undoubtedly already conceded that it has them. And this is a unique and 
distinctive feature of the divine nature alone, namely, to provide goods 
while standing in need of nothing external. 
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19. We must next consider the following point. What is our aim when 
we perform holy baptism? Is it not to partake of a life that is no longer 
subject to death? No one, I think, who can in any way be counted as 
a Christian would contradict this explanation. What then? Does the 
life-giving power reside in the water used to convey the grace of bap- 
tism? Rather, it is clear to everyone that this is used to minister to the 
body, though it contributes nothing of its own to sanctification unless it 
has been transformed by consecration. But the one who gives life to those 
who are being baptized is the Spirit, as the Lord said about it, making this 
very point in his own voice, “It is the Spirit that gives life.”53 Now, when 
the Spirit is received for the completion of this grace through faith, it 
does not give life on its own. Rather, faith in the Lord must first be estab- 
lished, through which the life-giving grace comes to those who believe, 
just as the Lord said, “He gives life to whomever he wishes.”*+ But since 
the grace administered through the Son depends upon the unbegotten 
fount, this is why the account teaches that there must first be faith in the 
name of the Father who “gives life to all things,”55 as the apostle says, 
seeing that from him the life-giving grace originates, gushing forth with 
life as if from a spring through the only-begotten Son, who is the true 
life,s° and is made complete in those who are worthy by the activity of 
the Spirit. So then, since life comes through baptism, and baptism has its 
completion in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, what are these 
people saying when they place no value on the giver of life? After all, if 
the gift is trivial, they must tell us what is more valuable than life. But 
if everything whatsoever is of secondary value in comparison with life 
(I mean that lofty and honorable life in which the irrational nature has 
no share at all), then how can they dare according to their own lights to 
downgrade such a valuable gift, or rather the very giver of the gift, and 
to drag it down into the subordinate nature, severing it from the divine 
and lofty nature? 

Now, if they claim that the gift of life is trivial, such that, when it is given, 
it reveals nothing august and great in the nature of the giver, how will they 
escape the reasoning that follows from this? For by the same principle, we 
should not think anything great about the Only-Begotten and about the 
Father himself, since the same life that we possess through the Spirit is 
supplied to us through the Son from the Father. 


53 Jn 6:63. 54 Jn 5:21. 55 1 Tm 6:13. 56 See Jn 14.6. 
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20. Thus, if these insolent and combative people estimate the gift even 
of their own life to be trivial and therefore are determined to dishonor the 
giver of this grace, they should not forget that their ingratitude is not lim- 
ited to one person; rather, they extend their blasphemy through the Holy 
Spirit to the Holy Trinity. Just as the grace is brought inseparably to those 
who are worthy, flowing from the Father through the Son and the Spirit, 
so too the blasphemy, returning in reverse succession, comes to the God 
of the universe from the Spirit through the Son. If it is true that when a 
human being is rejected, the one who sent him is also rejected, no mat- 
ter how much of an interval separates the person and the sender, then it 
must be asked why it indicates that judgment day is so awful for those who 
insult the Spirit. Perhaps it is for this reason that the law-giver established 
an irrevocable judgment against such blasphemy: because by this action 
the entire blessed and divine nature is treated with contempt in the blas- 
phemer’s devotion.5’7 One who has piously received the Spirit has beheld 
the glory of the Only-Begotten in the Spirit; having beheld the Son, he 
has seen the image of the infinite one and through the image has received 
in his own understanding** the impress of the archetype. In the same way, 
it is clear that, whenever the one who is prejudiced’? and contemptuous 
boldly declares something against the Spirit’s glory, by the same sequence 
he has extended his blasphemy to the Father through the Son. Great care 
is needed, therefore, at least by those who have any sense, so as to avoid 
audaciously venturing upon such arrogance, the end-result of which is the 
complete destruction of the audacious one. Rather, to the extent we are 
capable, we must exalt the Spirit in our speech, and before our speech, 
exalt it in our thinking. For speech cannot make thinking’s ascent together 
with it. Whenever you reach the height of human capacity, to concepts of 
the loftiest height and greatest magnitude that the human mind can attain, 
then you must consider them to be below the surpassing dignity, as is said 
in the Psalm, after “exalting the Lord our God,” even then you barely “wor- 
ship the footstool under his feet.” The reason his dignity is inconceivable, it 
says, is nothing other than “because he is holy.”°° 

21. So then, since every summit of human capacity is below the majesty 
of the one who is worshiped — for this is what the account intimates through 


57 See Mt 12:31-32. 

58 Reading gnosei with the MSS; Jaeger posited gnome. 

59 Reading kategnosmenos (not katagnosmenos) with the Burney MS. 
60 Ps 98(99):5. 
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“the footstool under his feet” — look at the vanity of these people! They 
imagine that they possess within themselves a capacity so great that it is 
within their power to define the rank and honor of the invaluable nature. 
For this reason, they think themselves able to judge the Holy Spirit unwor- 
thy of some of the honors that have been contrived for it, as if their capacity 
could be greater in any way whatsoever than the dignity of the Spirit! 

Oh, their pitiable and miserable insanity! When they discuss these mat- 
ters, they do not understand either what they are or what the Holy Spirit 
is, which they in their arrogance set in opposition to themselves! Who 
should tell these people: they are human beings, a “spirit that proceeds and 


61 


does not return,” who make their home in their mother’s womb through 
a filthy conception and all of them — all of them! — come forth into a filthy 
earth, where they get a life that is comparable to grass? After blossom- 
ing for a little while in a common illusion, they once again wither, and 
their flower falls away around them and disappears. Nor do they accurately 
know what they are before their birth and to what end they will return, 
since the soul is ignorant of its lot as long as it remains in the flesh. This is 
the state of human beings. 

22. But the Holy Spirit, first of all, which comes from those who are 
holy by nature, is precisely what the Father is, holy by nature, and the Son 
likewise. So too the Holy Spirit. And, correspondingly, it is “life-giving,”® 


incorruptible, unchangeable, eternal, “just,” “wise,” “righteous,”®s 


266 6 67 6 96) 


“ruling,”® “good,” “powerful,” the giver of all good things and, above 
all, of life itself. Though it is everywhere, it is present to each; though it fills 
the earth, it remains in the heavens; poured out among the supercelestial 
powers, it fills all things according to the dignity of each while it remains 
full; it is with all who are worthy yet not separated from the Holy Trinity. 
It always searches the depths of God,“ always receives from the Son;’° it 
is sent forth and not separated; it is glorified and has glory. For what gives 
glory to another is clearly in possession of an abundance of glory. After all, 
how will that which lacks glory give glory? If something is not light, how 
will it display light’s grace? In the same way, that which is not in itself glory, 


honor, greatness, and majesty will not display the power of glorifying. 


61 See Ws 16:14. 62 Jn 6:63; 2 Cor 3:6. 63 See Rom 8:10. 
64 Ex 31:3, 35:31; Ws 1:6, 7:7, 7:22; Is 11:2. 65 Ps 50(51):12. 
66 Ps 50(51):14, 142(143):10; Jn 16:13. 67 Ps 142(143):10. 

68 See Ws 5:23, 11:20; Lk 1:35; Acts 10:38; Rom 15:13. 
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Now, the Spirit glorifies the Father and the Son. Moreover, he who said 
“those who glorify me, I will glorify”’' does not lie. “I have glorified you,”” 
the Lord says to the Father. And again, “Glorify me with the glory that 
I had from the beginning from you, before the world began.””3 The divine 
voice answers, “Indeed, I have glorified and will again glorify.””* Do you see 
the circle of glorification revolving from like to like? The Son is glorified 
by the Spirit. The Father is glorified by the Son. Conversely, the Son has 
glory from the Father and the Only-Begotten becomes the glory of the 
Spirit. Indeed, in what will the Father be glorified, if not the true glory 
of the Only-Begotten? Again, in what will the Son be glorified, if not the 
majesty of the Spirit? Likewise, tracing the circle in reverse order, language 
glorifies the Son through the Spirit and the Father through the Son. 

23. So then, since the majesty of the Spirit is so great, and since any 
beautiful and good thing that comes from God through the Only-Begotten 
is made complete in the Spirit that “produces all things in all,”’> why do 
they incite themselves to battle against their own life? Why do they alien- 
ate themselves from the hope of those who are being saved? Why do they 
cut themselves off from attachment to God? Indeed, how will one be 
attached to the Lord unless the Spirit produces our connection with him? 
Why do they quarrel against us concerning adoration and worship? Why 
do they use the name “adoration” for their mockery of the divine and self- 
sufficient nature, as if they gain no benefit for themselves when they pray 
for salvation, but instead offer some honor [to the Spirit] — that is, if they 
really wish to be saved! When you pray, your request profits you; it does 
not give honor to the one who answers your prayer. Well then, what do you 
contribute to the benefactor, as if granting a favor? Or rather, why do you 
not even deign to use the name “benefactor” for the giver of good things? 
Although you cleave to life, you dishonor the life-giver; although you seek 
sanctification, you cheat the one who distributes the gift of sanctification; 
although you do not deny that he” has the power to give the good things, 
you deem him unworthy of being asked. You do not consider how much 
greater it is to give some good thing than to be asked for it! After all, by no 
means does a request constitute evidence of the greatness of the one who 
is asked. It is possible to be asked for something that one does not possess, 
for the request depends solely on the choice of the one who is asking. But 
the one who has provided some good thing has made an unambiguous 


71 1 Sm 2:30. 72 Jn 17:4. 73 Jn 17:5. 74 Jn 12:28. 75 1 Cor 12:6. 
76 Here Gregory shifts to using a masculine participle and pronoun for the Spirit. 
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demonstration of the power that belongs to him. Well then, why is it that, 
although you testify that the greater thing belongs to the Spirit — I mean, 
the power of giving every beautiful thing whatsoever — you nonetheless 
deprive it of the request, as if the request were something great? And yet 
this [receiving of a request] often happens, as is said, even for those who 
are lords of no one because of the deceitfulness of their attendant. The 
slaves of vanity even ask for whatever they wish from idols, but the request 
does not add any glory to the idols by means of this action. Once they have 
produced these idols in the deluded expectation of gaining some share of 
what they hope for, they never stop asking. But as for you, although you 
are convinced that the Holy Spirit is the giver of so many marvelous gifts, 
why is it that you look down upon asking and take refuge in the law which 
commands that we worship the Lord God and adore him alone?7’ Tell me, 
then, how will you adore him alone if you sever him from his connection 
with the Only-Begotten and his own Spirit? Truly, this is a Jewish kind of 
worship. 

24. But you will say that when you think of Father, the Son too is included 
in the title. Tell me, when you have apprehended the Son in your mind, 
haven’t you also admitted the Holy Spirit? You cannot deny it. For how 
will you confess him, unless in the Holy Spirit?”* At what point, therefore, 
is the Spirit separated from the Son such that when the Father is wor- 
shiped the worship of the Spirit is not included along with [the worship 
of] the Son? 

What exactly do they think this worship is, which they give to the God 
over all as if it is some special honor and occasionally extend this honor 
to the Only-Begotten, though they judge the Spirit unworthy of such an 
honor? Human convention gives the title of “worship” to the prostration 
of subordinates on the ground, which they do when they salute their supe- 
riors. It is clear that the patriarch Jacob did this when, in order to appease 
his brother’s anger, he displayed his inferior position by humbling himself 
through such a gesture when he went out to meet him. For it says, “he 
worshiped” three times on the ground.”*° And while the brothers of Joseph 
did not yet recognize him, he pretended not to know them, and they 
honored his ruling authority with worship because of his high rank.*' And 
the great Abraham worshiped the Hittites,** as a foreigner to the country’s 


77 See Dt 6:13. 78 See 1 Cor 12:3. 
79 In Greek, proskynése, literally, “bowed.” 
80 Gn 33:3. 81 See Gn 42:6. 82 See Gn 23:7. 
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inhabitants; by his actions he showed, I think, how much more powerful 
the native people were than the sojourners. And one can cite many such 
examples, from both ancient narratives and current affairs. Well then, is 
this how these people understand “worship”? How is it anything other 
than ridiculous to think that we should not deem the Holy Spirit worthy 
of the very thing the patriarch deemed the Canaanites worthy of? Or do 
they think worship is something different than this, such that there is one 
appropriate for humans and another for the transcendent nature? If so, 
how do they reject worship of the Spirit altogether — not even granting to 
the Spirit that worship which they allow for humans! 

25. And what mode of worship do they think is reserved uniquely for 
God? Do we say it in words or perform it with a gesture? But both these 
are also true of worship given to humans. After all, in the case of humans, 
words are said and gestures performed. So then, what is unique to God? 
But it is clear to everyone with any share of reason that human nature does 
not possess a gift worthy of God. For “our maker has no need of our good 
things.”*} But we human beings establish ways of showing honor and affec- 
tion for one another, showing one to be inferior to another by acknowl- 
edging the neighbor’s superiority; these ways of showing honor we adapt 
for doing service to the greater nature by presenting whatever is valuable 
in ourselves to the nature that is invaluable. This is why, when humans 
approach kings or rulers, they do not merely bring to those in power their 
request for the things they wish to attain from the rulers. Rather, they 
seek as much as possible to entice the rulers into sympathy and goodwill 
toward them. They are humble in speech. They worship with a posture. 
They grasp the knees [of the ruler] and fall on the ground. As an advo- 
cate for their request, they put forth every type of lament one can use to 
arouse pity. Therefore, those who know the true power, by which all things 
are governed, approach it for those things which they hold dear. Those 
lowly in soul approach it for the goods pursued in this world; those lofty 
in mind for the eternal and mysterious goods they hope for. Since they 
do not know how to ask and human nature is incapable of making any 
display of reverence which extends to the majesty of God’s glory, they have 
adapted the mode of worship customary among humans for honoring the 
divine. Indeed, this is worship: the request for something one desires that 
takes place with supplication and humility. In accordance with this, Daniel 
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bowed his knees to the Lord, asking his mercy on the sinful people.* And 
he who bore our weaknesses and pleaded on our behalf through the human 
being whom he assumed is said by the gospel to fall on his face in the hour 
of prayer.*s He made his prayer with this posture, I think, to set the stand- 
ard for human life, that at the time of our request, we ought not speak with 
presumption, but must in every way adopt a pitiable demeanor, since “the 
Lord opposes the proud, but gives grace to the humble”** and “everyone 
who exalts himself will be humbled.”*’ 

26. So, if worship is, as it were, a kind of supplication, which is put forth 
with the goal of attaining some request, and the request comes before the 
one who has authority to distribute it, then what does this new legislation 
[of theirs] mean? I cannot see why they do not make a request of the giver, 
nor bow to the one who governs, nor serve the one who holds power, nor 
worship the ruler. After all, no one is so estranged from himself and from 
the Spirit that he would not agree with the claim that all these names are 
observed in connection with the Holy Spirit. For the one that by nature is 


“ruler”®® 


rules, the one that “produces all things in all”*® holds power, and 
the one that authoritatively “distributes the gifts as it wishes””’ possesses 
authority. It benefits us by giving us life. It shows us mercy by redeeming 
us. It makes us gods by bringing us to God. It adopts us by bringing us 
into affinity with Christ and giving us the kingdom. It raises the dead, lifts 
up the fallen, and sets the wanderer on the right path. It keeps the one 
standing firm steadfast; it brings the one who has died to the resurrection. 
So then, are these trivial and worthy of no honor at all? Let them then tell 
us the things superior to these, the things in which the Holy Spirit has no 
share, which is why they consider him unworthy of being worshiped. 

27. There is something else we need to learn from them: when they 
think they’re worshiping the Father, do they completely expel from their 
mind any remembrance of the Only-Begotten and the Spirit? And yet, it is 
unnatural for the one who conceives of “Father” not to conceive also of the 
Son and for one who has grasped “Son” in his mind not also to receive” 


84 See Dn 6:11, 9:3. 85 Mt 26:39. 86 Prv 3:34; Jas 4:6; 1 Pt 5:5. 

87 Lk 14:11, 18:14; see Mt 23:12. 88 Ps 50:14(51:12), 142(143):10; Jn 16:13. 

89 1 Cor 12:6, rr. go 1 Cor 12:4, rr. 

91 Reading symparalambanein with the Burney MS; this is a common term in Gregory’s writ- 
ings. Mueller conjectures (GNO 3.1, 113) symperilambanein. Compare the parallel sentence 
in paragraph 24 above. There a verb of “receiving with” (syparedexo) appears in a parallel 
position to symparalambanein here. While symperielabon also appears in that sentence, it is 
parallel with synepinoein (“to conceive also”) in this sentence, not with symparalambanein. 
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the Spirit together with the Son. Now if he completely denies and rejects 
the confession,” he is one of the Jews or the Sadducees, both denying the 
Son and not admitting the Holy Spirit. But if he at all professes to be an 
ambassador of Christian concerns, it is certain that, when he conceives of 
“Father,” he has also conceived of him whose Father he is, and when he 
has taken up the notion of “Son,” he has first been enlightened through 
the Spirit. For “no one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except in the Holy Spirit.”% 
So when the true worshiper removes the one who rules, who exercises 
lordship, and who has authority and who activates all the good things in 
the entire creation from concepts marked by the lowliness of this body and 
earthy realities, he will honor him not in a way worthy of that one, but to 
the extent that he himself can. 

28. It is just like that widow who presented two small obols to the 
‘Temple treasury.** She was shown to be a model’ of liberality, not because 
her resources were at all worthy of wonder, but because her capacity did 
not allow any more. So one must conclude that the real situation is that 
everything calculated by humans to honor and glorify is inferior to the 
majesty of the Spirit, adding nothing whatsoever to his glory. It remains 
the same whether we honor it or not. But the only gift human nature offers is 
its devotion, rendering the homage that it intends to give only by willing it. 
It has no capacity beyond its will and its intentional impulse and move- 
ment. Even if it chose to express its awe, even if it extols the magnificence 
of the divine power with particular praises, it did not praise the nature. 
Indeed, how will it praise what it does not know? Rather, it glorified one 
of the ideas considered in connection with it. It says, “Generation after 
generation will praise your works and the power of your wonders and 
the majesty of the glory of your holiness and your marvels. The memory 
of your bountiful kindness and your greatness in these things they will 
declare.”®* Do you see that awe is rendered by the prophet through the 
external ideas considered in connection with the divine nature? But that 
divine and blessed power itself, just as it is, remains unattainable and imper- 
ceptible to thoughts. The curiosity of the mind, the power of reason, the 
movement of the heart, and the impulse of reflection: all these that divine 


92 That is, the confession of faith in Father, Son, and Spirit spoken at baptism. 
93 1 Cor 12:3. 94 See Mk 12:42. 
95 Reading paradeigma, as Mueller conjectured (GNO 3.1, 114). 
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and blessed power rejects as inferior to itself to a much greater degree than 
our bodies fall short of touching the stars. 

29. So then, the one who knows these things and understands the 
worthlessness, weakness, and poverty of his own nature will condemn the 
foolishness of those who think that from such a small and poor capacity 
they have something loftier than the Spirit’s dignity and yet from this 
resource are sparing with any words or postures that would give him 
honor — whether some are in the habit of calling such things “adoration” 
or “worship” makes no difference to me. Looking up to the loftiness of 
the glory, the true apprehension of which is unattainable for humans, he 
will condemn himself — just as the patriarch, who was deemed worthy of 
the divine appearance, did when he named himself “dust and ashes.”9” 
Being disposed in this way, he will dedicate himself entirely to doing ser- 
vice to the higher nature, not doing one thing that leads to glorification 
while abstaining from another. Rather, he will dedicate to the God above 
all things everything in his own capacity that would seem to be greater 
and transcendent, continually offering up all the honor, glory, and wor- 
ship in his capacity to the one who holds the power of salvation. Now, the 
Father saves, as does the Son and the Holy Spirit. For this reason also, he 
entrusts his own salvation to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He does not 
chop up the faith into a multitude of powers and deities, but believes in 
one power, one goodness, one life-giving power, one deity, one life. In 
this way, he will offer up thanksgiving for his own life, starting with the 
Father, grasping the Son along with the Father, and not separating the 
Spirit from the Only-Begotten. Thus he will render to the God above 
all with the Only-Begotten Son and the Holy Spirit honor, glory, and 
worship unto endless ages. Amen. 
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Translated by Bradley K. Storin 


INTRODUCTION 


Gregory of Nazianzus (ca. 330-390) was one of the famous “Cappadocian 
Fathers” (along with Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa). Gregory 
was not only an important ecclesiastical leader — indeed, he acted as bishop 
of several cities and briefly presided over the Second Ecumenical Council 
of Constantinople in 381 — but also an innovative theologian. His under- 
standing of the Trinity helped to articulate and publicize pro-Nicene theol- 
ogy in the 370s and 380s. Additionally, Gregory engaged in Christological 
debates with Apollinaris of Laodicaea, and his writings from this conflict 
proved to be important for later articulations of Christological orthodoxy. 

Perhaps the most underappreciated aspect of Gregory was his literary 
genius. Highly trained in classical texts, he was an accomplished poet who 
produced nearly twenty thousand lines of verse that break down into four 
general categories: the theological, the moral, the autobiographical, and 
the panegyric. The three poems given below belong to a subcollection of 
Gregory’s theological poetry called the Poemata arcana. Constructed in dac- 
tylic hexameter, these verses address the most basic and mysterious tenets 
of Christian belief: the Triune God, creation, divine providence, rational 
natures such as angels and demons, human souls, and the incarnation of 
Christ. The first three poems of the Poemata arcana, probably written in 
the early 380s, address the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, respectively, and 
more obliquely what Gregory believed the spiritual condition of the theo- 
logical thinker must be. Consequently, they provide a clear and concise 
introduction to Gregory’s Trinitarian thought as a system of belief as well 
as a system in which human beings can, over time, become more attuned 
to the reality of the divine world. The critical edition from which this 
translation is made is Claudio Moreschini’s text in St Gregory of Nazianzus: 
Poemata Arcana (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 2-14. 
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TRANSLATION 
Poem 1.1.1: “On First Principles” 


I know that we conduct our voyage as if upon a raft, that we flutter up to 
a starry heaven with little wings. These thoughts spur my mind to profess 
the divinity as well as the decrees of the great God and his steering of 
all, which not even heavenly beings have the capability to revere. I will 
nevertheless give my discourse confidently, for a gift given often by a 
wealthy individual hardly pleases God as much as one given by a loving, 
yet impoverished, individual. However, if any of you is a sinner, stand back! 
My discourse is intended for the purified or those in the process of being 
purified. Let the uninitiated be kept now below the crags, like the beasts 
when Christ, illuminated at the apex of the mountain, inscribed the law 
on the tablets for Moses.’ Indeed, that’s how they were, and that’s how 
the Word banished from our chorus the wicked whose hearts assault God. 
Still, I will put on the page the opening remark uttered long ago by God- 
minded people, who were witnesses to the stories and instilled dread in a 
cruel people — Moses and Isaiah (I’ll address those who understand), the 
former when he issued the newly fashioned law and the latter when it had 
been broken: “Let heaven hear, let the earth receive my words!”’ Spirit 
of God, rouse my mind and tongue to become a resounding trumpet of 
certainty so that all may be delighted in their hearts once they commingle 
with the entire divinity! The one God is beginningless, uncaused, not cir- 
cumscribed by anything that exists before him or anything that will exist 
after him. He encompasses eternity and he is boundless, the great Father 
of the worthy only-begotten Son, who, because he is intellect, experiences 
nothing fleshly through the Son. Another is also God, but he is not another 
with respect to divinity: the Word of God. He is the living seal of the 
Father, the Son of the beginningless, unique Son of the unique Father, 
equal in excellence, so that the Father remains entirely a begetter while 
the Son remains the creator and governor of the world, the capability and 
thought of the Father. There is one Spirit, God from the good God. All 
you whom the Spirit has not molded to profess its divinity, you who have 
an evil core or a defiled tongue, be gone! Half-illuminated and envious, 
self-taught sages — you are nothing more than a hidden spring, a lamp 
concealed in darkened hollows! 


1 See Ex 19:9-13, 20:2-21. 2 See Dt 32:1; Is 1:2. 
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Poem 1.1.2: “On the Son” 


Let us sing of the Son right from the start, revering the blood that purifies 
our passions. Of course, in the case of a sinister and suicidal tongue that 
contends against divinity, even a mortal must come to the aid of heav- 
enly beings. Nothing existed before the great Father; the one who has 
everything within himself and who relies on the Father knows this — 
the Word of God who emerged from the great Father, the timeless Son, 
the image of the archetype, the nature that equals its begetter. The Father’s 
renown is the great Son, but he appeared in a way only known by the 
Father and by the one disclosed by the Father, for the divinity has no 
neighbor. However, everyone can see this as plainly as I can: nothing that 
pertains to my birth should be applied to the divinity, neither discharge [of 
bodily fluid] nor wickedly opprobrious separation. For if I am not a pas- 
sionless begetter because I am fettered,+ then he is not subject to passion 
because he is entirely unconfined and incorporeal. Is it surprising that those 
whose natures are far apart should also have different modes of genera- 
tion? Although time preceded me, time did not precede the Word, whose 
begetter is timeless. Just as the Father, who lacks nothing in his divinity, 
has existed as beginningless, so too the Father’s Son, who has the Father as 
his timeless beginning. He is like light coming from the great and beautiful 
circle of the sun (even if all examples fall short of the great God), so we 
should not split the royal Son from the royal Father by placing anything 
between the eternally existing Father and Son. To my mind, anything that 
precedes God constitutes a division of divinity, whether time or will.’ He is 
a great begetter, because he is both God and begetter. But if it is great that 
the Father’s cherished divinity has no provenance of any sort, it is no less 


3 The precise identity of the “sinister and suicidal tongue” is unknown, but it is probably 
Eunomius of Cyzicus, an important fourth-century theologian who used technical 
language common to the Trinitarian debates to distinguish the Father’s divine essence as 
“unbegottenness” from the Son’s separate, and inferior, divine essence as “begottenness.” 
Gregory’s objection to Eunomius is two-pronged: (1) to claim that the Son is ontologically 
inferior to the Father denies the Father of a proper Son and the Son of his appropriate 
honor (a view that constitutes heresy); and (2) to claim that the Father and the Son 
(and presumably the Spirit) constitute distinct divine essences amounts to polytheism 
(a characteristic of paganism not Christianity). See also Eunomius, Confession of Fuith, in 
this volume. 

4 That is, fettered by material existence of which the passions are part and parcel. 

Reading thelesis for éelélsis, which must simply be a typographical error in Moreschini’s 

text. 
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great that the Father’s august offspring should have such a root. Therefore, 
don’t bar God from God! For you do not know the progeny as distinct from 
the Father. The phrases “ingenerate” and “generation from the Father” 
do not constitute two classes of divinity - who came up with that idea? 
Instead, both are external to divinity. As far as I’m concerned, the nature 
is indivisible. If we admit that the Word indeed possesses a generation and 
that the Father possesses no flesh, being fleshless — a human mind would 
never be so audacious as to think the opposite! - then you would also have 
the Son as God, the begetter’s proper point of pride. But should you reject 
the Son’s divinity in a thoughtless effort to bring pleasant offerings to the 
great Father’s divinity by inscribing something worthless and terrible onto 
someone’s understanding, then you would cast Christ among the creatures, 
you twit, and mock the divinity of both by depriving the one of his child 
and declaring the other not to be God, if indeed he was manufactured. For 
everything that at some point did not exist is dissoluble, even if it somehow 
remained in the great plans of God and persisted. But, my good man, 
if you shackle him and call him your fellow-slave, honored by the perquisites 
of slavery rather than those of God, could you, whose provenance is here, 
make any case for later becoming God by means of Christ’s sufferings? 
If the great God were to have manufactured him as a worthy tool later in 
time (as a blacksmith uses a hammer to work on a carriage), with the result 
that he would have created me with the hand of God, the first author, then 
creation too would be far superior to heavenly Christ, with the Word cer- 
tainly existing for creation’s sake, not creation for Christ’s sake. Who would 
make up such a story? But if you’re going to set a limit on the renowned 
divinity because he took up a body to help your passions, did he offend you 
by showing you mercy? I find him to be all the more admirable: he stripped 
off none of his divinity yet saved me, a physician who stepped down into 
rancid infections.° He was mortal but God; David’s kin’ but Adam’s maker; 
incarnate yet still existing outside the body; from a mother but a virginal 
one; circumscribed but limitless. A manger received him,* but a star guided 
the Magi; they came directly bearing gifts and bowed down.’ As a mortal 
he came to the fight, but as an immortal he prevailed over the tempter in 
three rounds.'® Food sustained him, but he fed thousands" and changed 


6 Or “passions.” 7 See Mt 1:1; Rom 1:3. 8 See Lk 2:16. 
9 See Mt 2:11. 10 See Mt q:1-11; Lk 4:1-13. 
tr See Mt 14:19-20, 15:36-38; Mk 6:41-q2, 8:7-9; Lk 9:16-17; Jn 6:11-13. 
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water into wine.'? He was washed," yet cleansed sins and was proclaimed 
Son of the beginningless one by the Spirit’s thundering voice."* As a mor- 
tal he slept, and as God he put the sea to sleep.'’ He bent his knees, but 
brought strength to the knees of the paralyzed.*° He prayed, but who was 
it that heard the petitions of the feeble?'? He was a sacrifice, but a high 
priest;'* a performer of sacrifice, but indeed God. He offered up his blood 
to God, but cleansed all things. A cross raised him up, but it was sin that the 
nails pegged down. But why do I mention each of these things? He merged 
with the dead, but he was raised from the dead and he raised up those who 
were already dead. If the former belongs to mortal poverty, then the latter 
belongs to incorporeal wealth. For your part, don’t dishonor his divinity 
with mortal qualities. The divinity has glorified that earthly form; the Son 
has given it an imperishable form and thereby shown you favor. 


Poem 1.1.3: “On the Spirit” 


Why do you hesitate, my heart? Sing my prayer for the Spirit and don’t 
use stories to divide what nature hasn’t separated. Let us tremble before 
the great Spirit, who to me is God, by whom I began to know God, who 
is God over there and made me God over here.’? It is almighty, generous, 
the subject of the hallowed chorus’s hymns, the bringer of life to heav- 
enly and earthly beings, seated on high, coming from the Father, a divine 
force, independent, and neither a child (for the single supreme has only one 
worthy child)*° nor a separate entity from the immaterial divinity; rather, it 
possesses equal glory. Whoever yearns to understand the heavenly Spirit’s 
divinity from the pages of the divinely inspired law will see many solid 
paths that lead to the same place, so long as he is willing, and so long as he 
draws something of the Holy Spirit into his heart, and so long as his mind 
has a keen focus. But if he’s after an unembellished passage that speaks about 
the exquisite divinity, he should know that his desire for such a statement 


12 See Jn 2:7-10. 13 That is, baptized. 

14 See Mt 3:13-17; Mk 1:9-11; Lk 3:21-22. 

15 See Mt 8:23-27; Mk 4:35-qo0; Lk 8:22-25. 

16 See Mt 9:1-8; Mk 2:1-12; Lk 5:17-26. 

17 In the gospels Jesus prays many times. 

18 See Heb 4:14. 

19 Throughout Gregory’s writings he characterizes the immaterial “realm” of God as 
“there” or “the other side” and the material realm of creation as “here” or “this side.” 

20 That is, the Son. 
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is imprudent: it would have been unfitting to bring an unbelievable bur- 
den to the faintest of hearts before Christ’s divinity had become manifest 
to the majority of human beings.*' Nor was it the right time for those 
just getting started in the more perfect account.?? Who would display the 
full brilliance of a fire to those with sleep still in their eyes, or glut them 
with excessive light? It would be better for you to introduce the burning 
brilliance little by little, lest you even damage the source of sweet light.” 
Just as the first account** made manifest the whole divinity of the Lord 
Father and set Christ’s renown in a clear light by revealing it to a few pru- 
dent people,*s so too the second account*’ makes known the Child’s radiant 
divinity and merely reflects the dazzling divinity of the Spirit. Only in a 
gradual way did it begin to shine for them, but the greater part was left for 
us,’? for whom it was later divided in tongues of fire, bearing the sign of 
divinity after the Savior had leapt out of the ground. For I know that God 
is fire to the wicked and light to the good. There, I’ve made my case for the 
Spirit’s divinity to you. But if you are surprised to hear that the Son and the 
one who is not the Son belong to a single divinity because you have been 
persuaded by twisted stories and inconsistent accounts, God will give me 
an argument here as he comes over me. From one source, both the wife 
and Seth came into being,’** the former as an extraction from the first and 
the latter as the offspring of the two by the laws of marriage. The former 


21 The context in this sentence and the next two make it clear that Gregory’s imagined 
interlocutor requests a scriptural passage from the Old Testament to prove the Spirit’s 
divinity. In response, Gregory claims the inappropriateness of the Spirit’s divinity being 
revealed before Christ’s. 

22 In other words, Gregory finds no passage in the New Testament that plainly attests to 
the Spirit’s divinity because the earliest followers of Jesus, not yet ready to learn about 
the Spirit’s divinity, were only just learning about Christ’s divinity. 

23 The “source of sweet light” here refers to human eyes. In antiquity, one prominent 
theory was that vision was the result of an interaction between rays of light emitted from 
the eyes and an external object. Gregory’s metaphor here assumes that, just as it takes a 
few moments for the eyes of someone waking up from sleep to adjust to bright light, so 
too does it take a while for one’s “spiritual eyes” to adjust to the brightness of the Spirit’s 
divinity. Therefore Gregory surmises that God did not want to damage or even blind 
the spiritual eyes of Christians, instead opting to expose them to the Spirit’s full divinity 
gradually, so that a confession of the Spirit’s coequality with the Son and the Father 
would only come about in Gregory’s time. 

24 That is, the Old Testament. 

25 Gregory probably has in mind here the Israelite patriarchs and prophets, among them 
especially Moses at the burning bush and at Sinai. 

26 That is, the New Testament. 

27 That is, all Christians. 

28 See Gn 2:21-22, 4:25. The source is Adam and the wife is Eve. 
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was not born but the latter was, yet both were equally mortals. By keeping 
before you this lowly comparison, you won’t dishonor any aspect of the 
divinity. The nature is one, beyond measure, uncreated, timeless, worthy, 
unencumbered, and to be worshiped equally, one God in three luminosities, 
spinning the world about. When I quickly come back to the light and 
death is buried in the washing,*? I am lifted to something new and differ- 
ent. For the threefold divinity caused me to spring up as a light-bearer.3° 
No, beloved purification, I will not speak falsely of you: if I, after being 
washed in the divinity, were to divide the brilliant divinity, it would be bet- 
ter that... Oh! I cannot even bring myself to finish this terrible sentence, 
placing my hope in God’s gift to the world, the baths.' If it purified all of 
me, then, by my lights, all of God deserves worship. I hope that any sinful 
mortal, who rips apart his own divinity (the prize from God), gets his just 
deserts! But if in the divine words or by God-bearing people we hear some- 
thing about the Child or about the good Spirit that suggests they might 
hold a second place to God the Father, I ask you to consider here the words 
of bounteous wisdom. As it returns to the beginningless root, it does not 
divide the divinity; the result is that you have a single power not worshiped 
as a plurality. From a unity comes the Trinity and from a Trinity, in turn, 
comes the unity. It is not like a tributary, a spring, and a great river, where a 
single stream is propelled over the earth in three forms. It is not like a torch 
from a pyre that goes back again to its single origin, or a word proceeding 
from the mind yet staying within it, or an unsteady reflection of the sun’s 
movements off the surface of water that flits about on walls, fleeing as it 
approaches and approaching as it flees. God’s nature is not unstable, fluctu- 
ating, or rejoining itself; it is steadfastness that characterizes God. Should 
you come to these conclusions, you would perform a pure sacrifice in your 
heart. One nature stands fast in three lights. The unity is not numberless, 
since it stands in three worthy entities, and the Trinity is not worshiped 
as a plurality, since its nature is undivided. The unity pertains to divinity; 
the threeness pertains to those who possess the divinity. When you con- 
fess only one, each is the one God. Again, the beginningless God (whence 


29 That is, baptism. 

30 In Greek phaesphoron. In classical Greek the term is an epithet for certain deities. 
Gregory here appropriates the term to show the effects of being baptized into the life of 
the Trinity: it causes the baptizand to begin the process of divinization. Since the Spirit 
operates in baptism, to deny the Spirit's full divinity is to deny the salvific effects of 
baptism itself. 

31 That is, baptism. 
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comes the divinity’s richness) is one whenever a [scriptural] account men- 
tions three so that mortals have an august announcement of the three lights 
and that we may give honor to its luminescent monarchy? while taking no 
pleasure in the polyarchic marketplace of gods. ‘To me, polyarchy is sim- 
ply fractious anarchy. Conflict suggests separation, and separation hastens 
to dissolution. To me, polyarchy stands at a great distance from divinity. 
Should someone designate them as three gods, he would sever them from 
each other by time, thought, might, or will, each never being without con- 
flict or identical with itself. But my Trinity has one power, one thought, one 
renown, and one might; therefore its unity is also without fluctuation and 
possesses great illustriousness in the one harmony of divinity. How great 
are the luminosities that the Trinity exposes to my eyes from the divine 
wings} and the Temple’s inner veil, behind which God’s royal nature was 
concealed! If there is anything further to know, it belongs to the angelic 
choir. Any greater knowledge belongs to the Trinity. 


32 Reading the Greek neologism monokratien (literally, “sole rule”) as a synonym for 
monarchien (“monarchy,” “rule by one”), chosen because the latter does not fit the 
dactylic hexameter used in this poem, while the former does. 

33 Perhaps Gregory is thinking here of angelic Cherubim, but he does not specify whose 
wings these are. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Eunomius first rose to prominence as a disciple of Aetius in the late 350s. 
Around this time Eudoxius, the bishop of Antioch, welcomed Aetius to 
his see, where he propagated his Heteroousian theology that emphasized 
that the Son was “different in substance” (heteroousios) from the Father. For 
many, the teaching of Aetius was the logical conclusion of the theology 
promoted by the Sirmium Confession of 357, which had condemned all use 
of ousia (“substance”) language when speaking about the relation between 
the Father and the Son, and explicitly proscribed the term homoiousios 
(“like-in-substance”) and the Nicene bomoousios (“same-in-substance”). 
Though Eudoxius, Aetius, and Eunomius were briefly deposed and 
banished by Emperor Constantius in 358, Aetius had been rehabilitated in 
time to participate in the Council of Seleucia in 359, which saw the rise of 
the Homoians, who preferred to say that the Father was “like” (Lomoios) the 
Son without much further specification. At the Council of Constantinople 
in early 360, the newly ascendant Homoians banished Aetius because of 
his refusal to accept their position. Because of his connections with Aetius, 
Eunomius was compelled to deliver a defense, which would later be issued 
as his Apology, in order to demonstrate his agreement with the imperially 
endorsed Homoian theology. He was so convincing that he was appointed 
bishop of Cyzicus. Soon after taking up his post, however, Eunomius 
alienated the Christians of Cyzicus, and never again exercised the pastoral 
oversight of that church or any other. In 364 or 365 Basil of Caesarea 
published his Against Eunomius, a refutation of the Apology, the first of 
many anti-Eunomian treatises produced in the next few decades. When 
Eudoxius died in 370, Eunomius, robbed of his protector, was banished 
to the island of Naxos until 378. During his exile he started to publish his 
Apology for the Apology, a defense of his original Apology in response to Basil’s 
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Against Eunomius. Its publication seems to have contributed to a resurgence 
of Heteroousian theology, which nonetheless sparked an immediate 
reaction by Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa. 

At the Council of Constantinople in 381, when pro-Nicene Christianity 
was adopted by the bishops and given imperial sanction, “Eunomians” 
were listed as one of the heretical groups. In 383 Theodosius summoned a 
“council of heresies” in an attempt to reconcile dissident groups to the pro- 
Nicene church. Representatives from each were asked to present a writ- 
ten statement of faith so that it could be judged whether they should be 
rehabilitated and admitted to communion. Representing the Eunomians, 
Eunomius composed his Confession of Faith, translated here — the last writ- 
ing from him that we possess. The document is thus Eunomius’s attempt 
to present his Heteroousian theology in a way palatable to pro-Nicenes 
without compromising his principles. While the specific emphases of 
Heteroousian theology are not avoided, Eunomius for the most part pre- 
sents his views delicately and with his customary precision by couching 
them in the language of scripture — a point of commonality among the 
various theological persuasions of the era. Theodosius, however, found 
Eunomius’s confession lacking and refused to reconcile the Eunomians 
with the pro-Nicene church. In 389 the emperor had Eunomius arrested, 
and in 390 he was exiled to Cappadocia, where he died in 395 or 396. This 
translation is based on the edition of R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius: The Extant 
Works (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), 150-158. 


TRANSLATION 


1. Since our God and Savior Jesus Christ said by a just decree that he con- 
fesses before the God and Father those who confess him before men and 
denies those who deny him,' and the apostolic teaching urges us to be ready 
to make a defense to anyone who asks for an account,’ and the imperial 
edicts are seeking such a confession, we eagerly confess what we think. 

2. We believe in the one and only true God in accordance with the teaching 
of the Lord himself.s We do not honor him with untruthful speech (for he 


1 See Mt 10:32-33. 2 See x Pt 3:15. 

3 See Jn 17:3. In the remainder of this section Eunomius refers back and interprets this 
belief in the one and only true God. The phrase and snippets of it are highlighted to alert 
the reader to the centrality of this claim in Eunomius’s exposition in this section. 
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speaks no untruth)+ but as he really is: by both nature and glory he is one 
God, beginninglessly, eternally, endlessly om/y. In the substance in respect of 
which he is one, he is not divided or separated into many, nor at some other 
point does he become something else or change from being what he is, nor 
indeed is he split out of one substance into a threefold subsistence (for he 
is altogether and absolutely one, remaining in the same respects and in the 
same way only). No partner has he in his divinity, no sharer in his glory, no 
consort in his authority, no co-ruler of his kingdom (for the Almighty is 
[the] one and only God). He is “God of gods,”5 “King of kings and Lord of 
lords,’ “Most High over all the earth,”’ Most High “in the heavens,”* Most 
High “in the highest,”? “heavenly.”*° He is true in being always what he is 
and remains true in his works, trwe in his words. He is higher than all rule, 
subjection, authority, kingship; he is free from change and alteration since 
he is uncompounded. In begetting he does not divide his own substance, 
and the same one who begets is not also begotten, nor does the same one 
who is Father also become Son (for he is incorruptible). In making he does 
not need matter or parts or natural organs" (for he does not need anything 
at all). 

3. We believe also in “the Son of the God,” “the only-begotten God,” 
“the firstborn of all creation.”"’ He is true “Son,” not unbegotten; he is 
truly “begotten” before the ages, not called “Son” apart from a begetting 
before his existence; he is generated before “all creation,” not uncreated. 
He is “beginning of the works and ways of the God,” and he is “in the 
beginning,”’’ not beginningless. He is living Wisdom, active truth, subsist- 
ent power, begotten life - as Son of God he engenders life for the living 
and gives life to the dead." He is “true light enlightening everyone coming 
into the world.”"» He is good and provider of goods, since he was begotten 
in the Father’s goodness and power. He did not share the dignity with the 
one who begot [him], nor with some other [did he share] the paternal sub- 
stance or the kingdom, but he became glorified and the “Lord of glory’”*° 


4 See Ti 1:2. 5 Ps 49(50):1. 6 1 Tm6:rs. 

7 Ps 82:19(83:18), 96(97):9; see Ps 46:3(47:2). 

8 See Ps 2:4; Jb 16:19; Dn 3:17; Mt 5:45, 12:50, 18:10, 18:14, 18:19. 

9 See Jb 16:19; Lk 2:14, 19:38. 10 See 3 Mc 3:39, 6:28, 7:6. 
11 By “natural organs” Eunomius probably means the hands or other body parts used to 

make things. 

12 Or, “he is completely self-sufficient.” 13 For example, 2 Cor 1:19; Jn 1:49. 
14 Jn 1:18. 15 Col 1:15. 16 Prv 8:22. 17 Jnust. 18 See Jn 5:19-29. 
19 Jn 1:9. 20 1 Cor 2:8. 
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as a consequence of begetting, and he received his glory from the Father;*' 
he did not participate in that one’s*’ glory since the glory of the Almighty 
cannot be shared, as he said, “My glory I will not give to another.”*3 He 
has been glorified from the Father before the ages,** [and] is glorified by 
the Spirit throughout the age, and by every rational and begotten sub- 
stance. He is attended by all the heavenly host, for he is “Lord and King of 
glory,”*s as Son of God and God. He is creator of immortals and mortals, 
craftsman of spirits and all flesh (for “all things came into being through 
him and without him not one thing came into being”).*° He is King and 
Lord of all life and breath for those who came into being through him 
(for “all things have been delivered to him from the Father,”*’ according 
to his holy utterance, and “the Father has placed all things in his hand”).’* 
He is obedient in the crafting and generation of beings, obedient in all 
administration; he did not receive being Son or God as a consequence of 
his obedience, but rather as a consequence of being Son and of having been 
begotten as only-begotten God’? he became obedient in works, obedient 
in words, mediator in doctrines, mediator in laws. This one we know to be 
Son of the God and only-begotten God.*° This one [we know] to be like 
the one who begot [him] only in terms of the special likeness that accords 
with the notion that is distinctive [to him],3! not as Father to Father (for 
there are not two fathers), nor as Son to Son (for there are not two sons), 
nor as unbegotten to unbegotten (for only the Almighty is unbegotten and 
only the Only-Begotten is begotten), but as Son to Father, as image and as 
seal of all the activity and power of the Almighty, seal of the Father’s works 
and words and decisions.:* This one we confess [to be] one, who flooded 
the earth with water,}} who incinerated the people of Sodom by fire,+ who 
laid a just recompense upon the people of Egypt,*5 who set down the law 
“in accordance with the command of the everlasting God,”3° who in the 
time of the prophets conversed with the people of old, who called [back] 
the disobedient, who received all authority to judge (for “the Father judges 
no one, for he gave all judgment to the Son”),37 who in the last days came 


21 See 2 Pt 1:17; Jn 17:4-5. 22 That is, the Father’s. 23 Is 48:11, 42:8. 

24 See Jn 17:5. 25 1 Cor 2:8; Ps 23(24):7-10. 26 Jn 1:3. 27 Mt 11:27 

28 Jn 3:35; see 13:3. 29 Jn 1:18. 

30 See the Creed of the Synod of Sirmium in 359: “This one we know [to be] only- 
begotten Son of the God.” 

31 That is, the Son is like the Father only insofar as the Son’s status as Son allows. 

32 See Col 1:16; Jn 6:27. 33 See Gn 7:10-24. 34 See Gn 19:24-25. 

35 See Ex 14:26-31. 36 Rom 16:26. 37 Jn 5:22. 
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in the flesh,3* came from a woman,?? became human for the freedom and 
salvation of our race (but did not assume the humanity that consisted of 
soul and body), who through tongue and mouth “preached the gospel of 
peace to those who were near and those who were far off,”4° who “became 
obedient unto the cross and death”4' and “did not see corruption,”* but 
rose again on the third day, and after the resurrection summed up the mys- 
tery for his own people, and is seated at the right hand of the Father, [and] 
is coming to judge the living and the dead. 

4. And after this one, we believe in “the Paraclete,’#} “the Spirit of 
truth,”+ the teacher of piety, who was generated by the only God through 
the Only-Begotten and has been made subject to him once and for all. It is 
neither on the Father’s level, nor classified with the Father (for “the God 
who is over all”45 is “one and only Father”).4° Nor is it made equal to the 
Son (for the Son is only-begotten, having no brother the same as him in 
kind), nor indeed is it ranked with any other (for all things made that were 
generated through the Son it surpasses in terms of generation and nature 
and glory and knowledge, as first and mightiest work of the Only-Begotten, 
both greatest and most beautiful). It too is ove and first and only, and it is 
preeminent over all things the Son made according to substance and natu- 
ral dignity. It brings every activity and instruction to completion according 
to what seems best to the Son, having been sent by him,*’ and receiving 
from him, and declaring to those being instructed, and teaching the truth.** 
It sanctifies the saints, initiates those who approach the mystery, distributes 
every gift at the bidding of the Giver of grace,*? co-operates with the faith- 
ful in the consideration and contemplation of what has been commanded, 
prompts those who pray,°° leads to the common good,*' strengthens in 
piety, enlightens the souls with the light of knowledge, cleanses thoughts, 
wards off demons and heals the sick, cures the unwell, sets the wandering 
aright, comforts the afflicted, raises up the stumbling, refreshes the dis- 
tressed, cheers on the struggling, encourages the cowardly, cares for all, 
and exercises every concern and foresight for the progress of those with 
greater love and for the protection of those with greater faith. 


38 See Heb 1:2; 1 Tm 3:16; 1 Jn 4:2; 2 Jn 1:7. 39 See Gal 4:4. 4o Eph 2:17. 
4t Phil 2:8. 42 See Ps 15(16):10; Acts 2:27, 13:37. 43 Jn 15:26. 

44 Jn 14:17, 15:26, 16:13. 45 Rom 9:5. 46 See Jn 17:3. 47 See Jn 15:26. 
48 See Jn 16:13-15. 49 See 1 Cor 12:11. 50 See Rom 8:26. 

51 See x Cor 12:7; Ps 142(143):10. 
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5. In addition to these things, we believe also in the resurrection, 
which will come to pass through the Savior, of [our] disintegrated bodies 
themselves along with [their] traits and parts and members, with none of the 
constituents that make the body of each [person] complete in the present 
life being omitted or altered. Furthermore, in addition to these things, 
[we believe] also in the judgment of those who thought or lived wickedly, 
together with all the works, words, activities, deeds, ideas, and thoughts 
that occurred in the present life, with absolutely nothing at all escaping 
notice, whether the greatest or the least, nothing being overlooked, whether 
worked at and practiced lawfully or unlawfully. The commensurate and just 
recompense is measured out, sending those who were impious and sinned 
to the end to unending punishment but raising up those who lived devoutly 
and righteously to everlasting life. 

6. These indeed are the things we think, having learned them from the 
saints, and what we think, we believe. Nothing of what we learned have 
we passed over out of shame or fear, nor again have we added something 
more or distorted anything out of shame or competitive zeal. Nor indeed 
are we aware of any disgraceful or shameful thing, the likes of which slan- 
derers or denigrators fabricate against us — “their condemnation is just.”>” 


52 Rom 3:8. 
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PART III 


Doctrinal Inheritance and Philosophical 
Exploration (400-ca. 570) 


2A 


Augustine of Hippo, Sermon 52 
Translated by Mark DelCogliano 


INTRODUCTION 


Augustine of Hippo (354-430) decisively shaped the development of 
western Christianity. As a young man he had espoused Manichaeism but, 
under the influence of Neoplatonism, and especially of Ambrose of Milan, 
was converted to Christianity in 387. After his baptism Augustine embarked 
upon a program of study, theological reflection, and writing that would last 
to the end of his life. Planning to live as a monk, he was ordained a priest 
in Hippo Regius in what is now Algeria, and became its bishop in 395, a 
role in which he would serve his own community and the larger church 
until his death. In his voluminous writings he left no theological topic 
untouched, and his influence on subsequent western, Latin Christianity is 
unparalleled. 

A proponent of the pro-Nicene doctrine of the Trinity that was held 
in common by many theologians in both the Greek East and Latin West, 
Augustine became a towering figure in the history of theological reflection 
upon the Trinity, due in no small part to the influence of his monumen- 
tal work On the Trinity. His Sermon 52 is a discussion of the pro-Nicene 
doctrine of the Trinity’s inseparable operations, which teaches that in every 
divine activity the Father, Son, and Spirit work together with one another. 
Augustine takes the story of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan recorded 
in Matthew 3 as his starting point, noting that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit seem to be distinct from one another in terms of place, function, 
and activity. Understanding the doctrine of inseparable operations to be 
an essential part of the catholic confession of faith, Augustine attempts to 
reconcile the apparent distinction of the divine persons in the scriptures 
with this fundamental doctrinal rule. 

In the first part of the sermon he demonstrates on a scriptural basis 
that, while certain divine activities belong to one person only, all three are 
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active in that activity. For example, while only the Son was incarnated, the 
incarnation is the work of the Father, Son, and Spirit. In the second part of 
the sermon Augustine searches for a created “likeness” (in Latin, similitudo) 
of three things which are indicated separately and act inseparably. In 
fact, from §15 onward this idea — “three somethings which are indicated 
separately and act inseparably” (aliqua tria et separabiliter demonstrari et 
inseparabiliter operari) — is repeated mantra-like and in various forms, no 
doubt to sear the point into the minds of his listeners. Augustine suggests 
that, since humans have been made in the image of God, it is within human 
beings, within the human mind, that the best likeness of three things 
indicated separately but acting inseparably should be sought. Yet as he 
explores how the human mind is such a likeness, he continually stresses 
how fundamentally different it is from God. Augustine shows that memory, 
understanding, and will are all active in the activity of uttering the name 
of any one of these three: these are three that are indicated separately 
and act inseparably. Thus, the latter part of this sermon anticipates some 
of the reflections Augustine would offer in his later work On the Trinity. 
This translation is based on the Latin text published by P. Verbraken, “Le 
sermon LII de saint Augustin sur la Trinité et lanalogie des facultés de 
lame,” Revue Bénédictine 74 (1964): 9-35. 


TRANSLATION 


1. The gospel reading has provided us with an opportunity to speak to 
Your Charity,’ as if by the Lord’s command. And it truly is by the Lord’s 
command, for my heart anticipated from him a kind of directive to preach 
a sermon, such that I would understand that he wanted me to speak about 
what he himself would want to be read. So let your eagerness and devotion 
listen, and let them aid my task in the presence of the Lord our God. For 
in the staging, as it were, of a divine drama, we see and behold at the Jordan 
River our God being presented to us in the Trinity. For when Jesus came 
and was baptized by John, the Lord by his servant — now this he made into 
an example of humility, for he shows that in such humility righteousness 
is fulfilled when John says to him: “It is I who ought to be baptized by 
you, and you come to me?” and Jesus responds: “Permit it now, so that all 


1 This is a title of politeness, a common feature in ancient homiletic literature that 
personified the audience as one of its admirable or desired qualities. 
2 Mt 3:14. 
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righteousness may be fulfilled” — and so, when he was baptized, the heav- 
ens were opened, and the Holy Spirit descended upon him in the form of 
a dove, and then there followed a voice from above: “This is my beloved 
Son, with whom I am well pleased.”+ So we have the Trinity in a certain 
sense differentiated:5 the Father in the voice; the Son in the human being; 
the Holy Spirit in the dove. All we needed to do was merely to point this 
out, since it is as easy as possible to see. After all, it is clear, and there is not 
any twinge of doubt that this Trinity is being presented to us. For Christ 
the Lord himself, who comes to John in the form of a servant,’ is surely 
the Son. It cannot be said, you see, that he is the Father, nor can it be said 
that he is the Holy Spirit. It says: “Jesus came”’ — surely, it is the Son of 
God who came. Who would have doubts about the dove? Or who would 
say, “What is the dove?” For the Gospel itself provides the clearest possible 
testimony: “The Holy Spirit descended upon him in the form of a dove.”* 
There is likewise no doubt about the voice, since it must be the Father’s, 
when it says: “You are my Son.”? Here is the Trinity differentiated for us. 
2. And if we reflect upon the places mentioned, I dare to say - even 
though I will say it timidly, still I dare to say it — that the Trinity seems to 
be separable. For Jesus has come to the river, from one place to another 
place; the dove has descended from heaven to the earth, from one place 
to another place; the voice of the Father has resounded neither from the 
earth, nor from the water, but from heaven. These three seem separated 
by place, separated by function, and separated by activity. Someone might 
say to me: “Demonstrate that the ‘Trinity is inseparable. Remember that 
you are speaking as a catholic, that you are speaking to catholics.” For our 
faith — that is to say, the true’® faith, the right faith, the catholic faith, not 
assembled from uninformed opinions but based on scriptural testimonies, 
not founded upon untrustworthy heretical rashness but rooted in apostolic 
truth — our faith insists on this. This we know; this we believe; this, even 
if we do not see it with our eyes, nor even with our hearts, as long as we 
are being purified by faith,"' this nonetheless by faith we maintain as cor- 
rectly and firmly as possible: that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are the 
inseparable Trinity, one God, not three gods, yet one God in such a way 
that the Son is not the Father, that the Father is not the Son, that the Holy 


3 Mt 3:15. 4 Mt 3:17. 5 In Latin, distinctam. 6 See Phil 2:7. 

7 Mt 3:13. 8 Mt 3:16. See Mk 1:11; Lk 3:22; Jn 1:32. 9 Mk 1:11; Lk 3:22. 
10 Reading vera (with Patrologia Latina) instead of Verbraken’s vestra. 
11 See Acts 15:9. 
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Spirit is neither the Father nor the Son, but the Spirit of the Father and 
Son. This ineffable divinity, abiding in itself, renewing all things, creating, 
re-creating, sending, recalling, judging, liberating: this Trinity, then, we 
know to be at once ineffable and inseparable. 

3. So what are we going to do? Here’s the situation: the Son has come 
alone by himself in the human being, the Holy Spirit has descended from 
heaven alone by himself in the form of a dove, the voice has resounded 
from heaven alone by itself: “This is my Son.”"* Where is the inseparable 
‘Trinity? Through me God made you attentive. Pray for us, and as you, 
so to speak, open the folds of your heart, may he himself grant the means 
whereby what you have opened may be filled. Work together with us. For 
you see what we have undertaken — not only what, but also who has under- 
taken it — you see the perspective from which I aim to speak, where we 
are situated, how we are situated in “a body that is corruptible and weighs 
down the soul and this earthly dwelling oppresses the mind thinking many 
things.”"} Therefore, when I extricate this mind from the many things it 
thinks, and focus it on the one God, the inseparable Trinity, so that I may 
see something I might speak about, don’t you think that in this “body that 
weighs down the soul”"+ I will be able to say, “For to you, O Lord, I have 
lifted up my soul,”'s in order to say something worthwhile to you? May he 
help me, may he lift it up with me, for I am not strong enough for it and it 
is too heavy for me. 

4. This is the problem which is usually raised by the most eager brothers, 
which is usually discussed in the conversations of those who love the 
word of God, about which there is usually much knocking on God’s door, 
namely, when people say: “Does the Father do anything that the Son does 
not do, or does the Son do anything that the Father does not do?” For the 
moment let us speak of the Father and the Son. But since the one to whom 
we say, “Be my helper, do not abandon me,” brings our efforts in this to 
resolution, the Holy Spirit too is understood not to part in any way from 
the activity of the Father and Son. So, brothers, hear what we have to say 
about the Father and Son. Does the Father do” anything without the Son? 
We answer: No! Do you doubt this? Well then, what does he do without 


12 Mt 3:17. 13 Ws 9:15. 14 Ws 9:15. 15 Ps 85(86):4. 

16 Ps 26(27):9. 

17 In Latin, facit. The basic meaning of the Latin verb facere is either “do” or “make.” 
Throughout the sermon Augustine uses the word in both of its basic senses and is 
translated variously as “do,” “make,” “bring into being,” and “bring about.” 
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the one though whom all things were made?" It says: “All things were 
made through him.” And driving home this point more than enough for 
the slow-minded, the hard-headed, and the quarrelsome, he added: “And 
without him nothing was made.”?° 

5. What then, brothers? “All things were made through him.”*' As for 
the whole creation made through the Son, we surely understand that the 
Father made it through his own Word, that God made it through his own 
power and wisdom.*? Would we say, “When all things were created they 
were indeed made through him, but now the Father does not rule all 
things through him”? Certainly not! May this thought be banished from 
the hearts of the faithful, and may it be driven away from the mind of the 
devout, from the understanding of the pious. It cannot be that he would 
have created through him and then not govern through him. Perish the 
thought that what exists would be ruled without him when it was made 
through him so that it might exist. But this too we can learn from the 
testimony of scripture: not only were all things made and created through 
him (as we remember from the gospel: “All things were made through him 
and without him nothing was made”), but also the things which were 
made are ruled and ordered through him. So you already recognize Christ 
as the power of God and the wisdom of God*™ - recognize too what is said 
about wisdom: “She reaches from end to end mightily and orders all things 
well.”*5 So let us not doubt that all things are ruled through him, through 
whom all things were made. And so, the Father does nothing without the 
Son, the Son does nothing without the Father. 

6. A problem arises, which we have undertaken to solve in the name 
of the Lord and according to his will: if the Father does nothing without 
the Son and the Son does nothing without the Father, will it not almost 
logically follow from this that we must say that the Father too was born 
of the Virgin Mary, the Father suffered under Pontius Pilate, the Father 
rose again and ascended into heaven? Certainly not! We do not say this 
because we do not believe this. For “I believed and because of this I have 
spoken; and we believe and because of this we also speak.”*° What is in the 
faith??? That the Son, not the Father, was born of the Virgin. What is in the 


18 In Latin, Quid enim facit sine illo, per quem facta sunt omnia? The two senses of facere are 
seen clearly here. 

19 Jn 1:3. 20 Jn 1:3. 21 Jn 1:3. 22 See x Cor 1:24. 23 Jn 1:3. 

24 See x Cor 1:24. 25 Ws 8:1. 26 2 Cor 4:13. 

27 That is, what is said in the profession of faith, the creed. 
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faith? That the Son, not the Father, suffered under Pontius Pilate and died. 
Has it slipped our mind that there are some people called patripassians?** 
In their misunderstanding they claim the Father himself was born of a 
woman,”? the Father himself suffered — the Father himself who is the Son, 
these being two names, not two realities. And these people the catholic 
church has removed from the communion of the saints to prevent them 
from misleading anyone, so that set apart from us they can quarrel among 
themselves. 

7. So let us bring your minds back to the difficulty of this problem. 
Someone might say to me: “You have said that the Father does nothing 
without the Son and the Son does nothing without the Father. And you 
have shown from the testimony of scripture that the Father does nothing 
without the Son because all things were made through him,°° and that what 
was made is not ruled without the Son because he is the wisdom of the 
Father} who reaches from end to end mightily and orders all things well.» 
Now you are telling me, more or less contradicting yourself, that the Son, 
not the Father, was born of the Virgin; the Son, not the Father, suffered; 
the Son, not the Father, rose again. Here I maintain that the Son is doing 
something that the Father does not do. So either admit that the Son does 
something without the Father, or admit that the Father too was born, suf- 
fered, died, and rose again. Say one or the other; choose one of the two.” As 
for me, I will choose neither. I will say neither the one nor the other. I will 
not say that the Son does something without the Father because I would be 
speaking falsely if I were to say this. I will not say that the Father was born, 
suffered, and rose again because I would be speaking no less falsely if I were 
to say this. “How then,” he says, “are you going to get out of this tight spot 
you've wedged yourself into?” 

8. The way the problem is laid out is pleasing to you; with God’s help 
may the way it is solved also be pleasing to you. Here is what I say so that 
the Lord may rescue me, and you, from this tight spot. For in one faith 
we stand in the name of Christ, and in one house we live under one Lord, 
and in one body we are members under one head, and by one Spirit we 
are enlivened. So then, that the Lord may rescue us from this unbearably 
tight spot — both me who speaks and you who listen — this is what I say: 
“The Son indeed,” I say, “and not the Father, was born of the Virgin Mary, 


28 Though Verbraken doesn’t punctuate this sentence as interrogative, it makes more sense 
if phrased as a rhetorical question. 
29 See Gal 4:4. 30 See Jn 1:3. 31 See x Cor 1:24. 32 See Ws 8:1. 
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but both the Father and the Son were active} in the Son’s — not the Father's — 
birth from the Virgin Mary. Nor indeed did the Father suffer, but the Son; 
yet both the Father and the Son were active in the Son’s suffering. Nor 
did the Father rise again, but the Son; yet both the Father and the Son 
were active in the Son’s resurrection.” We seem now to have made good 
progress in solving this problem, but perhaps only by means of my own 
words. Let us see whether we can do the same by means of divine words. 
So it is incumbent upon me to demonstrate by testimonies drawn from the 
holy books that both the Father and Son were active in the Son’s birth, as 
well as in his suffering and resurrection, in such a way that while the birth 
and suffering and resurrection belong only to the Son, these three, which 
belong to the Son alone, are nevertheless brought about neither by the 
Father alone, nor by the Son alone, but surely by the Father and the Son. 
Let us prove each point; you are listening as judges; the facts of the case 
have been laid out; let the witnesses file in. Why don’t you, the judges, say 
to me what is normally said to advocates: “Produce your evidence.” I will 
surely produce it, with the Lord’s help, and I will read out the text of the 
heavenly law. You have carefully listened as I laid out the facts of the case; 
listen even more carefully now as I prove it. 

9. The first bit of evidence I will produce concerns the birth of Christ, 
namely how the Father brought it about and the Son brought it about, 
although what both the Father and Son brought about belongs only to 
the Son. I will read out Paul who is suitably learned in the divine law. 
Now pleaders today have a Paul who declares the law for disputants, not 
for Christians.3+ But as I was saying, I will read out the Paul who declares 
the laws of peace, not of disputes. Let the holy apostle show us how the 
Father was active in the birth of the Son: “For when the fullness of time 
had come,” he said, “God sent his Son, brought into being from a woman, 
brought into being under the law, to redeem those who were under the 
law.”35 You have heard it, and because it is unambiguous and obvious, you 
have understood it. Here it is: the Father brought it about that the Son was 
born of a virgin. For “when the fullness of time had come, God sent his 
Son,” surely meaning that the Father sent Christ. How did he send him? 
“Brought into being from a woman, brought into being under the law.” 
So the Father brought him into being from a woman under the law. 


33 In Latin, operatus est. 
34 Here Augustine probably refers to the third-century jurist Julius Paulus. 


35 Gal 4:4-5. 
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ro. Or perhaps it disturbs you that I said, “from a virgin,” and Paul said, 
“from a woman”? Do not be disturbed; we will not linger on this point, for 
I am not speaking to the uninformed. Each of these is stated in scripture: 
both “from a virgin” and “from a woman.” Where is he said to be from a 
virgin? “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.”3° But he is from a 
woman as you have already heard. There is no contradiction here. For it is 
a peculiarity of the Hebrew language to call “women” not just those who 
have lost their virginity, but in general all who are female. You also have 
the scriptural evidence of Genesis: when Eve herself was first made, “he 
formed her into a woman.”»’ In another passage of scripture it also says that 
God ordered those women who had not known the bed of a man to be set 
apart.3* So this? should be something we already know. Nor ought it detain 
us, so that we can explain, with the Lord’s help, the other things which will 
detain us with good reason. 

11. So we have proved that the Son’s birth was brought about by the 
Father, let us also prove that it was brought about by the Son. What is the 
birth of the Son from the Virgin Mary? Surely it is his assuming the form 
of a servant. For what else is the Son’s being born if not his taking the 
form of a servant in the womb of the virgin? Listen to how the Son also 
brought this about: “He who, though he was in the form of God, did not 
think it robbery to be equal to God, but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant.”4° “When the fullness of time had come, God sent his Son, 
brought into being from a woman,”*' “ 
of the seed of David according to the flesh.”** So we see that the birth was 
brought about by the Father. But because the Son “emptied himself, taking 


who was brought into being for him 


the form of a servant,” we see that the Son’s birth was also brought about 
by the Son himself. This has now been proved. Let us move on from here. 
Focus on grasping what follows next. 

12. Let us prove that the Son’s suffering was brought about by the 
Father and brought about by the Son. That the Father brings about the 
Son’s suffering [we learn from]: “He who did not spare his own Son but 
handed him over for all of us.”#3 That the Son as well brings about his own 
suffering [we learn from]: “He who loved me and handed himself over for 
me.”# The Father handed over the Son, the Son handed over himself. This 
suffering was brought about for one of them, but brought about by both 


36 Is 7:14. 37 Gn 2:22. 38 See Nm 31:17-18; Jgs 21:11. 
39 That is, the fact that “woman” and “virgin” can both refer to the same person. 
40 Phil 2:6-7. 41 Gal 4:4. 42 Rom 1:3. 43 Rom 8:32. 44 Gal 2:20. 
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of them. Therefore, just as with the birth, so too with the suffering of the 
Son: the Father did not bring it about without the Son and the Son did not 
bring it about without the Father. The Father handed over the Son, and 
the Son handed over himself. What did Judas do, except commit a sin? Let 
us move on from here. Let us get to the resurrection. 

13. Let us see the Son indeed, not the Father, rising again, but both the 
Father and the Son bringing about the resurrection of the Son. That the 
Father is active in the resurrection of the Son [we learn from]: “Because 
of this God lifted him up from the dead and gave him the name which is 
above every name.”4 So the Father raised the Son again by lifting him up 
and rousing him from the dead. Does not the Son also raise himself again? 
He surely does raise himself again. Using the temple as a figure of his own 
body, he said: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it again.”4° 
Finally, just as laying down his life pertains to his suffering, so too taking 
up his life again pertains to his resurrection. Let us see if the Son indeed 
laid down his own life and the Father gave his life back to him, the Son 
not giving it back to himself. That the Father gave it back is clear, for in 
line with this a psalm says: “Raise me again, and I shall repay them.”*’ But 
with regard to the Son too giving his own life back to himself, what are 
you expecting from us? Let him tell you himself: “I have the power to lay 
down my life”#* — I have still not said what I promised! I have only said “lay 
down.” But you have already shouted out because you are flying ahead of 
me. After all, well taught are you in the school of the heavenly teacher and, 
as those who listen carefully to the readings and recite them religiously, 
you are not ignorant of what follows: “I have the power to lay down my life 
and I have the power to take it up again. No one takes it from me, but I lay 
it down of my own accord, and I take it up again.” 

14. We have made good on our promise; we have proved our prop- 
ositions, I think, with the strongest possible examples drawn from the 
evidence of the testimonies.’° Hold fast to what you have heard. I am 
going to repeat it briefly and deposit it for safekeeping in your minds as 
something I consider as useful as can be. The Father was not born of the 
virgin, yet both the Father and Son were active in the Son’s birth from the 
Virgin. The Father did not suffer on the cross, yet both the Father and 
Son were active in the Son’s suffering. The Father did not rise again from 


45 Phil 2:9. 46 Jn 2:19. 47 Ps 40:11(41:10). 48 Jn 10:18. 49 Jn 10:18. 
50 That is, the scriptures. 
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the dead, yet both the Father and the Son were active in the Son’s 
resurrection. You have the differentiation of the persons and the insep- 
arability of their activity. So let us not say that the Father is active in 
something without the Son, that the Son is active in something without 
the Father. Or perhaps the miracles that Jesus did disturb you, in case the 
Son perhaps did some that the Father did not do? Then why it is written: 
“The Father who dwells in me does his works”?s' These things which we 
have said were clear; they only needed to be said. No great effort is needed 
to understand it, but care should be taken to remind ourselves of it. 

15. There is something else I still want to say, for which I truly require 
both keener attention from you and devotion before God. The fact is 
that nothing is contained in and occupies corporeal locations except for 
corporal entities. But the divinity transcends corporeal location. Let no 
one seek it out as if it were in a place. It is present everywhere, invisible 
and inseparable, not more in one part and less in another part, but every- 
where whole, nowhere divided. Who sees it? Who grasps it? Let us not get 
ahead of ourselves. Let us remember who we are and of whom we speak. 
That which... that which . . . whatever it is that God is, let it be believed 
with piety, reflected on with holy respect, and as much as is granted to us, 
as much as is possible for us, let it be understood in an ineffable way. Let 
words fall silent, let the tongue cease, let the heart be awoken, and let the 
heart be raised up to it. For it is not the kind of thing which rises up in the 
heart of a human being,** but it is that to which the heart of a human being 
rises up. Let us consider creation — “for his invisible things are perceived, 
understood from the creation of the world through the things which have 
been made”>} — so that in these things which God made, with which we 
have some acquaintance and familiarity, we may perhaps discover some 
likeness on the basis of which we can prove that there are three some- 
things, three which can be made known separately but act inseparably.*# 

16. Come now, brothers, pay attention with your whole mind. See first 
what I am proposing, whether I can discover some likeness within creation 
since the creator is exalted far above us. And perhaps one of us, whose mind 
the brightness of truth touches just barely as if with a kind of flashing, can 
say these words: “I said in my ecstasy.” What did you say in your ecstasy? 


51 Jn 14:10. 52 See 1 Cor 2:9. 53 Rom 1:20. 

54 In Latin, tria separabiliter proferantur, inseparabiliter operentur. This is the first appearance 
of an expression that, in various forms, will be frequently invoked in the remainder of 
the sermon. 
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“I am cast out away from the sight of your eyes.”55 It seems to me that 
the one who said this had raised his soul to God, had poured out his soul 
above himself as it was said to him every day, “Where is your God?”>® had 
attained a kind of spiritual contact with that unchanging light, and then, 
because of the weakness of his sight, had not had the wherewithal to bear 
it, and in his feebleness and exhaustion, as it were, had fallen back again 
and had measured himself against it, and had realized that he still could not 
acclimate the concentration of his mind to the light of the wisdom of God. 
And because he had done this in ecstasy, being snatched away from his 
bodily senses and snatched up to God, when somehow he was called back 
from God to humanity, he nonetheless said: “‘I said in my ecstasy’>’ — for 
I saw in ecstasy I do not know what, something which I could not bear for 
long. And when I was returned to my mortal frame and the many thoughts 
of mortals arising from ‘the body that weighs down the soul,’* what did 
I say? ‘I am cast out away from the sight of your eyes.’*? You are far above, 
I am far below.” So, brothers, what can we say about God? For if you have 
grasped what you want to say, it is not God. If you have been able to com- 
prehend it, you have comprehended something else instead of God. If it 
seems you have been able to comprehend it, you have deceived yourself 
through your thoughts. So he is not this, if you have comprehended it, but 
if he is this, you have not comprehended it. So what do you want to say 
when you have not been able to comprehend it? 

17. So let us see if perhaps we can discover something within creation 
on the basis of which we can prove that three somethings both are indi- 
cated separately and act inseparably. Where will we go? To the heaven, so 
that we can examine the sun and moon and stars? To the earth, perhaps 
to examine the bushes and the trees and the animals that fill the earth? 
Or shall we examine the heaven itself or the earth itself, which contain all 
things that are in heaven and on earth? How long, O human being, are 
you going to roam around creation? Return to yourself, look at yourself, 
investigate yourself, examine yourself. You are searching within creation 
for three somethings which can both be indicated separately and act insep- 
arably. If you are searching within creation, search first in yourself. For 
you're a creature, right?” You are searching for a likeness. Will you search 


55 Ps 30:23(31:22). 56 Ps 41:4(42:3). 57 Ps 30:23(31:22). 

58 Ws o:15. 59 Ps 30:23(31:22). 

60 Here Augustine employs a double negative (non enim tu non es creatura), which literally 
translated would be: “for is it not the case that you are not a creature, is it?” 
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for it among cattle? For you were speaking about God when you began 
to search for a certain likeness, you were speaking about the Trinity of 
ineffable majesty, and because you have failed in the divine realm and con- 
fessed your weakness with fitting humility, you have come to the human 
realm. Conduct your examination there. Are you searching among cattle? 
Are you searching in the sun? In a star? Now which of these has been made 
according to the image and likeness of God? You are searching in yourself 
for something far more familiar and better than these. For God made the 
human being according to his own image and likeness.°' Search in yourself 
in case the image of the ‘Trinity possesses some trace of the Trinity. And 
what sort of image? One that is made, and very different from its exemplar. 
Yet even an image that is very different from its exemplar is a likeness, but 
not in the way that a son is an image, being that which his father is.°* For a 
father’s image is in his son in one way, but it is in his mirror in another way. 
They are very different kinds of images. In your son, your image is your- 
self, for your son is that which you are by nature. In terms of substance, 
he is that which you are; in terms of person, he is other than you. So a 
human being is not the image in the same way that the only-begotten Son 
is, but has been made according to a certain image and a certain likeness. 
Let him search in himself for something, if he should be able to discover 
it, and for three somethings which are pronounced separately but which 
act inseparably. I will search — search with me, not I in you and you in me, 
but you in yourselves and I in myself. Let us search in common, and in 
common let us investigate our common nature and substance. 

18. Consider, O human being, ponder whether what I am saying is 
true. Do you have a body? Do you have flesh? “I do,” you say. “How does 
it come about, after all, how does it come about that I am in a specific 
place? How does it come about that I move from one specific place to 
another? How does it come about that I hear a speaker’s words, except 
by the ears of the flesh? How does it come about that I see a speaker’s 
mouth, except by the eyes of the flesh?” You have body and flesh, it is 
settled, and there is no need to worry any longer over a matter so clear. 
Consider something else. Consider what it is that acts through the flesh. 
For instance, you hear with your ear, but it is not your ear that hears when 
you hear. There is something else within you which hears by means of 


61 See Gn 1:26. 
62 This sentence could also be translated: “An image, but not in the way that the Son is the 
image, being that which the Father is.” 
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your ear. You see by means of your eye; reflect on it. Perhaps you have 
acknowledged the house but ignored its inhabitant? Does the eye see by 
itself? Isn’t there something else which sees by means of your eye? I do 
not mean that the eye of a dead man does not see, from whose corpse 
it is agreed the inhabitant has departed, but the eye of a man preoccu- 
pied with another matter does not see the face of the man standing right 
in front of him. So turn your attention to your interior, for it is there 
instead that some likeness must be sought of three somethings which are 
indicated separately but act inseparably. What does your mind possess? 
Perhaps if I search, I will find many things. But there is something nearby 
which is more easily understood. What does your soul possess within it? 
I will remind you, but you must reflect upon it. Now I am not demand- 
ing you give credence to what I am about to say. Do not accept anything 
I say if you should not find it in yourself. So reflect on yourself. But first 
let us consider something I forgot to bring up, namely, whether a human 
being is the image, not of the Son only, nor of the Father only, but of the 
Father and the Son and also of course consequently of the Holy Spirit. 
Genesis speaks: “Let us make man,” it says, “according to our image and 
likeness.”®: So the Father does not make without the Son, nor the Son 
without the Father. “Let us make man according to our image and like- 
ness.” “Let us make” — not “let me make,” or “you shall make,” or “let him 
make,” but “/et us make.” And not “according to your image” or “accord- 
ing to my image,” but “according to our image.” 

19. So I begin my questioning — I am speaking about something unlike 
God. Let no one say, “See what he has compared to God!” I have already 
spoken about this, and when I spoke about this earlier, I made you careful 
and became careful myself. These things“ are very different from each 
other, as the lowest from the highest, as the changeable from the unchang- 
ing, as created things from those who create, as human realities from divine 
realities. See here, I bring up this point first, that what I am about to speak 
about is very different from God. Let no one criticize me unfairly. So in 
case while I am asking for your ears someone is perhaps readying his teeth, 
this is what I have promised I would show you: three somethings which are 
indicated separately but act inseparably. To what extent these three may 
be like or unlike the all-powerful Trinity is not my concern at present, 
but in a mere creature of the lowest order and subject to change we do 


63 Gn 1:26. 64. That is, God and the image. 
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find three somethings which can be indicated separately and act inseparably. 
Oh carnal reasoning! Oh obstinate and unbelieving self-knowledge! Why 
do you doubt that reality from that ineffable majesty which you have 
been able to discover in yourself? Look here, I say — look here, I begin 
my questioning: O human being, do you have memory? If you have not, 
how have you retained what I said? But perhaps you have already forgotten 
what I said a little before. The very thing which I say — “I said” — these two 
syllables,°s you could not retain except by memory. How would you know 
there are two, after all, if you were to forget the first as soon as the second 
sounds? So why dwell any longer on this? Why am I so insistent? Why do 
I feel so compelled to convince you? It is obvious that you have memory. 
I pose another question: do you have understanding? “I do,” you say. For if 
you did not have memory, you would not retain what I said; if you did not 
have understanding, you would not comprehend what you retained. And 
so, you have understanding too. You apply your understanding to what you 
retain within, and you see it, and when you see it you acquire such a state 
of mind that you can be said to know it. I pose a third question: you have 
memory by which you can retain what is said; you have understanding by 
which you can understand what is retained; it is about these two that I ask 
you the question: were you willing to retain and understand? “Of course, 
I was willing,” he says.*° So you have will. These are the three things I had 
promised I would speak about to your ears and minds — these three things 
which are in you, which you can enumerate and cannot separate. It is these 
three, then: memory, understanding, will. Notice, I say, that these three 
things are pronounced separately but act inseparably. 

20. The Lord will be here helping, and I see that he is here helping; 
your understanding all this makes me realize that he is here helping. For 
these voices of yours enable me to perceive to what extent you have under- 
stood me; I presume he is the one who helps you to understand everything. 
I proposed that there are three things which are indicated separately but 
act inseparably. Look, I did not know what was in your mind; you have 
shown me what was there by saying “memory.” This word, this sound, this 
utterance proceeded to my ears from your mind. For you were silently 
thinking about this thing which is memory, and you did not say anything. 
It was in you, and it had not yet come to me. But in order for what was in 


65 The two syllables of divi, “I said.” 
66 Augustine apparently shifts to the third person here (in Latin, inquit), though a number 
of alternative mss give the Latin as inquis, “you say.” 
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you to be brought over to me, you said the word, that is, “memory.” I heard 
it, I heard these four syllables in the word “memory.”” It is an utterance 
made up of four syllables, it sounded, it proceeded to my ear, it implanted 
something in my mind. What has sounded has faded away — this is why it 
must be implanted — and what has been implanted remains. But I ask this: 
when you said this word “memory,” no doubt you realized that this term 
belongs to nothing but the memory. For the other two things have their 
own names. For one is called understanding, not memory; the other is 
called will, not memory; but only this one is called memory. In any event, 
in order to say this word, in order to actualize these four syllables, what did 
you do? What produced in you this word, which belongs to memory alone, 
was not only memory, so that you could retain what you said, but also 
understanding, so that you could comprehend what you retained, and also 
will, so that you could transfer what you comprehended. Thanks be to the 
Lord our God! He has helped us, both in us and in you. To be honest, Your 
Charity, I undertook the discussion and explanation of this subject with 
the greatest trepidation. For I was afraid of giving the minds of the clever 
a thrill and inflicting utter boredom upon those less capable. But now 
I see by both your attentive listening and your swift understanding that 
you have not only perceived what I have said, but you have also anticipated 
what I am going to say. Thanks be to the Lord! 

21. So now you can see that I am confident that I am bringing up what 
you have already understood; I am not impressing upon you something 
you do not know, but I am repeating and bringing up something you have 
already perceived. Here it is: only one of those three things was named, the 
name of only one thing was spoken: “memory” is the name of only one of 
those three things. And yet all three things were active in producing the 
name of one of those three things. The single word “memory” could not 
be spoken except by the activity of will, intellect, and memory.” The single 
word “intellect” could not be spoken except by the activity of memory, will, 
and intellect. The single word “will” could not be spoken except by the 
activity of memory, and intellect, and will. I think I have explained what 
I proposed, namely that which I have pronounced separately I have con- 
ceived inseparably. The three things bring about only one of these words, 
but yet this one word, which the three things have brought about, does not 
belong to the three things, but to only one. The three things have brought 


67 In Latin, memoriam. 
68 In Latin, nisi operante voluntate intellectu et memoria. 
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about the word “memory,” but this word belongs to none but memory 
alone. The three things have brought about the word “intellect,” but this 
word belongs to none but intellect alone. The three things have brought 
about the word “will,” but it belongs to none but will alone. And so, the 
‘Trinity has brought about the flesh of Christ, but it belongs to none but 
Christ alone. The Trinity has brought about the dove from heaven, but it 
belongs to none but the Holy Spirit alone. The Trinity has brought about 
the voice from heaven, but it belongs to none but the Father alone. 

22.So let no one say to me, let no one given to vexatious criticism attempt 
to push me further than I can go in my feeble state: “So then, which among 
these three things that you have shown to be in our mind or in our soul, 
which of these three things belongs to the Father, that is, to some sort of 
likeness of the Father, which of these to some sort of likeness of the Son, 
which of these to some sort of likeness of the Holy Spirit?” I cannot say 
and I cannot explain it. Let us leave something to ponder too; let us con- 
fer something to silence too. Return to yourself; remove yourself from all 
clamor. Within yourself see if you have there some sweet place of solitude 
in your consciousness, where you do not cause a ruckus, where you do not 
quarrel or get ready to quarrel, and where you give no thought to disagree- 
ments and obstinacy. Be meek in hearing the word, so that you may under- 
stand. Perhaps you will say: “You will give joy and gladness to my hearing, 
and my bones shall exalt”? — the bones which have been “humbled,””° not 
those made proud. 

23. So it is enough, then, that we have shown that three somethings 
are indicated separately and act inseparably. If you have discovered this in 
yourself, if you have discovered this in a human being, if you have discov- 
ered this in some person walking upon the earth, still carrying the fragile 
body that weighs down the soul,” then believe that the Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit can both be indicated separately by certain visible signs, 
by certain created forms they assumed, and also act inseparably. This is 
enough. I am not saying: “The Father is memory, the Son is understand- 
ing, the Holy Spirit is will.” I am not saying this, howsoever it may be 
understood; I dare not do so. Let us reserve these greater matters for 
those who are capable; we who are weak give to the weak what we can. 
Iam not bringing up these things as though they should be equated to that 
‘Trinity, as if they should be configured into an analogy, that is, into a kind 


69 Ps 50:10(51:8). 70 Ps 50:10(51:8). 71 See Ws 9:15. 
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of strict comparison.” I am not saying this. But what am I saying? Here 
it is: I have discovered in you three things which are indicated separately 
but which act inseparably, and the name of each of these three things is 
brought about by the three, and yet it does not belong to the three, but 
only to one of these three. So now, if you have heard and seen and retained 
in this case,”} in that other case” believe that which you cannot see. What 
is in you, after all, you can know; as for what is in the One who made you, 
whatever it is, when can you know that? And if you should ever be able, 
you are not yet able. And yet when you shall be able, will you be able to 
know God such as God knows himself? So then, let this be enough for 
Your Charity. We have said what we could. We have kept the promises 
you asked of us. Anything else that ought to be added in order for your 
understanding to be perfected, seek from the Lord. 


72 In Latin, Non ista dico illi trinitati velut aequanda, quasi ad analogiam, id est, ad rationem 
quamdam comparationis, dirigenda. 
73 That is, in the soul. 74 That is, in the Trinity. 
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Cyril of Alexandria, Five Tomes 
against Nestorius 4.1-4.2 
Translated by Matthew R. Crawford 


INTRODUCTION 


In past surveys of Nicene Trinitarian theology, it has been commonplace to 
start with Athanasius, then move on to the Cappadocians and the Council 
of Constantinople in 381, and finally finish with Augustine in the West. 
However, this approach overlooks further developments that took place 
in the East in the late fourth and early fifth centuries. Cyril of Alexandria 
(ca. 370-444) is a useful corrective to this tendency since he carried forward 
the pro-Nicene project in a manner somewhat parallel to Augustine in the 
West, and, although the two certainly differ in some important aspects of 
their Trinitarian theology, deep correspondences nevertheless appear. One 
aspect of Trinitarian doctrine that both authors agree on is the notion of 
inseparable activity — the idea that Father, Son, and Spirit are necessarily 
implicated in the action of any one of the subsistences (in Greek, Aypostaseis). 
Cyril gives as robust a defense of the doctrine as did his contemporary 
in Hippo. The following passage, taken from the beginning of the fourth 
book of his Five Tomes against Nestorius and written in 430, illustrates this 
point well. In it the Alexandrian quotes three passages from Nestorius and 
proceeds to refute what he takes to be the false teaching in them. Even 
though the debate between the two bishops concerns the nature of the 
unity of Christ, Cyril directs the discussion toward Trinitarian theology, 
arguing that Nestorius’s faulty Christology conflicts with pro-Nicene doc- 
trine. At issue is the role of the Holy Spirit in the life of the incarnate 
Christ. Nestorius, according to Cyril, construes the Spirit as something 
added to the human Jesus in order to glorify him and enable him to per- 
form miracles, as if compensating for some inherent deficiency. Cyril, 
in contrast, identifies Jesus with the eternal Son of God, and so sees the 
Spirit working in Jesus’s life inseparably with the Son. In other words, 
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from Cyril’s perspective the Spirit’s activity in the life of the incarnate Son 
fits the general pattern of the inseparable activity of the undivided ‘Trinity. 

Setting aside for the moment Cyril’s argument with Nestorius, the 
‘Trinitarian theology he sets forth is noteworthy for several reasons. Most 
significant is the emphasis he places upon the relation of the Son to the 
Spirit, applying arguments to the Son-Spirit relation that had originally 
been formulated in the fourth century with respect to the Father—Son rela- 
tion. Terminological developments are also apparent here. Whereas in the 
first half of the fourth century the word “consubstantial” (homoousios)' was 
only rarely used and had originally been applied only to the Father-Son 
relation, in the later fourth century its usage was extended to refer to the 
Spirit as well. Cyril carries forward this trajectory, frequently using the 
word in a broader range of constructions, such as “the holy and consub- 
stantial Trinity,” and with a particular focus on the Son—Spirit relation (the 
Spirit “consubstantial” with the Son). Finally, assumed throughout Cyril’s 
account is that what occurs in the life of the incarnate Christ must be reflec- 
tive of ontological realities and relations within the divinity itself. As he 
says just beyond the passage excerpted below, “Just as the Holy Spirit goes 
forth from the Father, being his by nature, so also in the same way he goes 
forth through the Son, being naturally his and consubstantial with him. 
Therefore, even if he is glorified through the Spirit, it is understood that 
he is glorifying himself with his own Spirit, not as something external to 
him that he stood in need of.”? In other words, by reflecting on the manner 
of divine agency operative in the incarnate Christ, one beholds the eternal 
relations of the Godhead. In these respects Cyril deployed distinctly pro- 
Nicene emphases as he engaged with the debate current in his own day. 

The translation here is based on E. Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum 
Occumenicorum, 1.1.6 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1928), 75-80. Bracketed 
numbers below indicate pages in Schwartz’s edition. 


TRANSLATION 


[75] The divine Paul declares that the shadow in the Law is not without 
use in conferring profit upon those who have chosen to live piously, and 
he also quite rightly sets before the minds of everyone the things that hap- 
pened long ago to the ancients as a kind of picture or sketch of what is more 


1 Elsewhere in this volume rendered “same-in-substance.” 
2 Nest. 4.3; ACO 1.1.6, 82. 
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true. For he says, “these things happened to them as types, and they were 
written for our instruction, upon whom the ends of the ages have come.”3 
Therefore, come now, selecting from the legal writings, let us mention 
that when the Israelites were departing from the land of the Egyptians and 
hastening to the land of promise, at a certain point they were camping in 
the wilderness. And when those wretches forgot the marvels in Egypt, they 
also forgot love toward God and so profanely grumbled, with the result 
that they were destroyed by the serpents, as it is written. But they escaped 
from the [76] bites of the venomous animals when Moses erected the bra- 
zen serpent for them, since God, the savior of all, had prophesied, “make 
for yourself a serpent and place it upon a standard, and it shall be that, ifa 
serpent bites someone, everyone who has been bitten, when he looks at it, 
will live.”* Now then, the type was a mystery concerning Christ. For the 
only-begotten Word of God, being God and good according to nature, 
from the good Father, partook of flesh and blood, that is, he became a 
human being, coming to resemble us wicked people,’ at least insofar as he 
was clearly a human being like us. And he was also placed on high, that is, 
he endured the cross upon a tree and death according to the flesh, although 
he also came to life again after three days, trampling on the power of death. 

Therefore, when, from an exceptional degree of stupidity, we murmur 
against the economy with the flesh and denounce it as unseemly — since we 
are ashamed to think or to say that the Word of God became a human being 
like us and was really united to flesh — then will the dragon, the prince of evil, 
kill us, implanting some kind of error into our minds, as if injecting us with 
the poison of his own evil ways. Nevertheless, we will escape and will evade 
the harm of his perversity if we fix the eyes of our heart upon the serpent, 
that is, if we contemplate with a precise understanding the mystery of Christ. 
For then, thinking correctly, we will without hesitation confess that the 
Word of God became flesh’ and came forth from a woman’ while remaining 
God and that the same one is simultaneously God and human, since the 
dignity of his preeminence did not cause him to blush at the limitations of 
humanity nor did his humanity deprive him of his God-befitting authority 
and supreme honor. And those who are accustomed to evaluating such things 
exceedingly well — who with subtlety and precision perceive the one through 


3 1 Cor ro:11. Note also that 1 Cor 10:9 makes mention of the serpents from Nm 21, 
which Cyril goes on to discuss in what follows. 

4 Nm 21:8. On Cyril’s Christological interpretation of this passage see Jn 3:14-15. 

5 See Heb 2:14. 6 See Jn 1:14. 7 See Gal 4:4. 
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both® and the mystery in him — such persons say, “Oh the depth of the riches 
and wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable his judgments and 
how inscrutable his ways! For who has known the mind of the Lord?”? 

But yet this person — I scarcely understand how — rejects these things 
as beyond the bounds and unseemly, and dares to bring a not insignificant 
accusation against the honor and preeminence of our Savior. For, limiting 
him to what is proper to us and nothing else, he says that the Savior has 
received glory from the Holy Spirit, using the power that comes through 
him" not as if it were his own and thereby fulfilling divine signs. Rather, 
he gains from outside himself the ability to accomplish certain marvelous 
deeds, as if compensating for some deficiency. The result of this thinking is 
that the Savior appears to be like us, as though he had received at a certain 
point the gift of healing and would therefore be obliged to say, along with 
the blessed Paul, “by the grace of God I am what I am.” For those people 
to whom existence and the ability to act are alien and external would be 
expected to say some such thing. 

For wishing to show, as he thinks, that the holy Trinity is equal in oper- 
ation in everything, [Nestorius] says on this point, 


God “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” The 
Father seated the assumed humanity with himself. For he says, 
“The Lord said to my Lord, ‘Sit at my right hand.” The Spirit 
who descended confirmed the glory of the one who was assumed, 
for he says, “When the Spirit of truth comes, he will glorify me.” 
Do you also want another act's of the Trinity along the same lines? 
The Son dwelt in the body, the Father commended him who was 
baptized, the Spirit formed him in the Virgin. 


Then again he says about the holy apostles, 


The Son chose them (for he says, “I have chosen you”),’® the 
Father sanctified them (for he says, “Father, sanctify them in your 
truth”),'’ and the Spirit established them as orators." 


8 Cyril’s lack of technical terminology here is striking. He provides no terms to specify 
what the “one” and the “both” refer to. 
g Rom 113:33-34. 10 That is, the Holy Spirit. Ir 1 Cor 15:10. 

12 Jn 1:14. 13 Ps rog(110):1. 14 Jn 16:13-15. 

15 In Greek, energeia, a key term that will be used several times in the following passage. I 
have rendered it throughout as “act” or “action” or “activity,” and its cognate verb energeo 
as either “to act” or “to perform.” 

16 Jn 15:16, 19. 17 Jn 17:17. 18 See Mt 10:20. 
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[77] It is easy to demonstrate that the entire discourse made by him is 
foolish and jarring, and that in this passage he is delirious. I will explain 
how this is so. For, on the one hand, the nature of divinity is one, and, on 
the other hand, the Father subsists individually, and surely also the Son, 
and similarly also the Spirit. Indeed, everything is accomplished from the 
Father and through the Son in the Spirit. That is to say, when the Father has 
moved to act towards some given end, the Son certainly acts in the Spirit, 
and even if the Son or the Spirit is said to fulfill something, this certainly 
is from the Father, since the acting and the willing toward any and every 
thing goes through the entire holy and consubstantial Trinity. So this is our 
response on this topic. 

But observe again how, even though he says the Word from God became 
flesh, he so clearly and plainly betrays the meaning of the concepts and 
deviates far from orthodoxy, setting forth the incarnation as though it were 
his’? own act. For he immediately adds, “Do you also want another act of 
the Trinity along the same lines?” as if he had already highlighted the first 
act of God the Word, his becoming flesh according to the scriptures. And 
he thinks that he clearly demonstrates which further act comes after the 
first one when he says, “The Son dwelt in the body.” Therefore, Christ is a 
God-bearing human being.’ 

Consequently, the Word of God the Father is shown to be the only one 
acting upon the human being, with the result that, if the blessed evangelist 
should happen to say, “Che Word became flesh and dwelt among us,” 
he* is manifesting to us nothing else except this alone, that the Word, 
being God, dwelt in a human being, just as he also does in ourselves. For 
“we are temples of the living God”*®} and “by this we know that he is in 
us, because he has given from his Spirit.”*+ But perhaps you will not say 
this, shuddering at such blasphemy, but will instead confess with us that 
the Word of God became human (this is the incarnation), and will agree 
that he remained God and preserved the beauty of his own nature, even 
though he was deemed a son of man and truly became such. Where, then, 
did you get the idea to say that the Father seated the assumed humanity 
with himself, rather than saying that the Word begotten from the Father, 
having become human, was established on the throne of his own divinity 
in the good pleasure of God the Father? In the latter view his humanity is 
not regarded and spoken of as something different alongside himself, since 


19 That is, Christ’s. 20 In Greek, theophoros. 21 Jn u:14. 
22 That is, the evangelist. 23 2 Cor 6:16. 24 1 Jn 4:13. 
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indeed the true union displays to us that he is one and that his flesh is not 
alien to him. 

Therefore here too you are caught speaking falsely, having erred not a 
little from proper reasoning. And if saying the Word has become flesh is 
nothing else than saying that, while existing in the preeminence of deity, 
he became human, yet remaining what he was, then what sort of external 
glory would he need, since he himself is the Lord of glory? For we agree 
that he was being glorified when the Spirit performed divine signs, but 
this did not happen as if he were a God-bearing human being who gains 
the means to do so from a nature that was transcendent and foreign to 
him, as is the case with us. Rather, he was glorified by using the Spirit as 
his own Spirit. For he was God by nature and his Spirit was not alien to 
him. Therefore, we say that the action of the Spirit has been given to him 
not externally or by adoption, as it is given to us or at any rate to the holy 
apostles. For Christ bestowed upon them authority over unclean spirits, so 
that they might cast them out, and commanded them to “heal every disease 
and every sickness among the people.”’5 

Therefore, his Spirit is from within and thus from himself. And a clear 
proof of this would be the ability even to grant him to others, and to do so 


2 


“without measure,”’’ as the blessed evangelist says. For the God of the uni- 
verse has measured out to the saints the grace that comes through the Spirit: 
to one he gave “a word of wisdom, to another a word of knowledge, and to 
another a gift of healing,”*’ and this means, I think, that those who have 
received an action can give** within certain limits. But surely our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who brings forth the Spirit from his own fullness, just as the Father 
himself does, gives him “without measure” to those worthy to obtain him. 
Therefore, most excellent sir, for what reason do [78] you make the one 
who gives the Spirit “without measure” to be counted among those who 
have the Spirit measured to them? For surely this is what it means when 
you say that his glory has been confirmed by the Spirit and that, like one 
of us, he has been acted upon, receiving the confirmation from the Spirit 
in the order of grace. Instead you should have said that he performs divine 


signs by his own Spirit. 


25 Mt ro:1. 26 Jn 3:34. 27 1 Cor 12:8-9. 

28 The verb “to give” (dounai) is not present in the mss but was added by the editor of the 
critical edition to make sense of the line. The addition smooths out an implicit tension 
in the comparison, since the Pauline passage refers to the saints receiving a measure of 
the grace of the Spirit and Cyril wishes to contrast this with the Johannine emphasis on 
the ability of Christ to give the Spirit without measure. 
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For the shameless Jews, sharpening the blades of their bitter tongues 
against him, profanely asserted, “This man only casts out demons by 
Beelzebul, the prince of the demons.” But our Lord Jesus Christ exposes 
them as nota little ignorant and even more so irreverent, when he says, “If I 
cast out demons by Beelzebul, the prince of the demons, by whom do your 
sons cast them out?”?? For one marvels at the illustrious and great chorus 
of the holy apostles who fulfilled wonderful things “in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth.”3° And at any rate they returned rejoicing and saying, 
“Lord, even the demons are subject to us in your name!”3' But if indeed it is 
possible that, in the name of any of those who have been acted upon, others 
can fulfill the same things, then let someone come forward and explain why 
no one has amazed us by, in the name of any of the saints, either rebuking 
unclean spirits or performing some other deed that surpasses reason. 

Rather, they have been acted upon by the Spirit and have a measured 
grace, but he, as God, acts and effortlessly completes, by his own Spirit, 
those things that cause us to marvel at him. And indeed once there was a 
woman sick with the issue of blood who came furtively from behind him 
(so it is written), and “touched the hem of his garment and immediately her 
issue of blood ceased.” And Christ, understanding this, said, “Who touched 
me?” And when the divine disciples said in response, “Master, the crowds 
are surrounding you and pressing upon you,” again he said, “Someone 
touched me, for I know power went out from me.”>? Do you then under- 
stand that he has the ability to act and to remove illnesses, not as something 
external added to him, but from within and from himself? 

And somewhere the blessed evangelist Matthew also writes, “and the whole 
crowd was seeking to touch him because power was going out from him and 
healing everyone.”3} His power, therefore, is his Spirit, and the divine David 
will confirm this since he says, “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 
established and by the Spirit of his mouth all their power.”* And he says the 
mouth of God the Father is the Word who is from the Father, by whose35 
Spirit those things that came to be through him* are held in existence. 


29 Mt 12:24, 27. 30 Acts 4:10. 31 Lk 10:17. 32 Lk 8:44-46. 

33 Lk 6:19. Cyril misattributes this Lucan passage to the evangelist Matthew. 

34 Ps 32(33):6. 

35 That is, by the Word’s Spirit. Cyril’s argument here hinges on the fact that the psalm 
attributes the Spirit to the “mouth” of God, which he identifies with the “Word” 
referred to in the first half of the verse. In this way the verse establishes a relationship 
between the Spirit and Son. 

36 That is, through the Word. 
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Ihave now therefore said that he reduces to nothing “the mystery of god- 
liness,”37 at which even the holy angels themselves have marveled,>* and that 
he disregards and minimizes the doctrines that lead to truth, when he says, 


Do you also want another act of the Trinity along the same lines? 
The Son dwelt in the body, the Father commended him who was 
baptized, the Spirit formed him in the Virgin. 


And he? himself will plainly show that the truth will surely agree with 
what we have said and that we have offered no simple denunciation of his 
words, but rather a clear and true proof. For somewhere else he speaks as 
follows: 


And the proof of their acting together is evident. The Son became 
a human being, the Father commended him, and the Spirit magni- 
fied him with signs. 


Could anyone, even after this, still doubt that the direction of his think- 
ing aims at both stupidity and impiety together and that he insults the 
doctrines of godliness? [79] For just as he senselessly casts aside the Word 
of God becoming flesh and says that he made a human his dwelling place,+ 
so too in the same way he understands his humanification.** Nevertheless, 
the holy churches throughout all the earth under heaven — as well as the 
glorious fathers themselves who, with the Holy Spirit speaking in them, 
defined the orthodox and blameless faith for us — understand the incar- 
nation and the humanification of the Word of God to mean nothing else 
than that he alone became human like us and was brought to birth from a 
woman according to the flesh. For the one who was above the law, as God, 
also came under the law with us. 

As I have already frequently said, his aim is to undo the truth, and, in 
keeping with this purpose, he rebels most impetuously all by himself. He 
fights against the judgments of all and wields his weapons against the inef- 
fable glory, endeavoring to introduce into the churches of God, like some 
kind of garbage, that which he and he alone thinks. For he confidently 


37 1 Tm 3:16. 38 See x Pt 1:12. 39 Nestorius. 

40 The word here is synergia, which has the same root as energeia (see note 15 above on the 
latter word). 

41 The critical edition has a misprint here, reading enoikesen (a verbal form) while it should 
be enoikésin (a noun form). The preceding article tén is sufficient to prove that the noun, 
rather than the verb, is intended. 

42 So for the verb enanthropeo. 
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affirms that the humanification was an indwelling, rather than saying that 
the Word from God chose to partake of flesh and blood* in a manner akin 
to us. For even though the Word has indwelt and still does indwell all the 
saints, only once has he come to be like us in these matters, participating 
hypostatically*++ in one flesh, in which he is also believed to have died and 
to have been raised on our behalf. For he willingly suffered in the flesh. 

Now I think that the argument just given by us is sufficient to show 
clearly that he both tosses around words haphazardly and, giving little 
thought to the absurdity of his expressions, says that Christ was glorified 
by signs done through the Spirit. Nevertheless, let us also put to the test 
his other expressions, if it seems good to you. “The Father,” he says, “com- 
mended him.” Now I am unable to comprehend what in the world the 
word “commended” has to do with these matters. For it is by all accounts 
a word of the market and of the mob, and is full of idiotic hair-splitting. 
I suppose he*5 wanted it to mean “he set forth,” for example, or perhaps 
“he testified.” How then, tell me, did the Father commend him? Was it as 
someone worthy of a divine indwelling? Or was it not this at all? Was it 
instead that he introduced his own Son who had become human, and who 
remained, even in the flesh, what he was and is and will be, that is, God? 
For “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today and forever.”*° 

Come then and let us closely consider the language used about him. 
What does the evangelist say? “And John testified, saying, ‘I have seen the 
Spirit coming down like a dove from heaven and remaining on him. This 
is the one who baptizes in the Holy Spirit and I myself have seen and have 
testified that he is the Son of God.’”*’ For our Lord Jesus Christ was about 
to sanctify the Jordan, in keeping with the economy, and so he commanded 
that he should be baptized with us, thereby administering the mystery of 
the fleshly economy in ways that are suitable to it. For it was necessary that 
it be known that the Word from God the Father had become a human. 
Although he was baptized as a human, still he baptized in a divine manner 
in the Holy Spirit. And of course we do not say that he administered par- 
ticipation in the Holy Spirit to those who were baptized either as a servant 
or as if it came from someone else. Rather he, as one who is God by nature, 
perfected those who were sanctified by infusing them out of his own full- 
ness. Why, then, do you neglect the words and indeed ideas that lead to 
orthodoxy, and say that God the Word made a dwelling in a human? Even 


43 See Heb 2:14. 44 In Greek, kath’ hypostasin. 45 Nestorius. 
46 Heb 13:8. 47 Jn 1:32-34. 
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though many of the saints have had the God of all dwelling in them, still 
none of them baptized in his own Spirit. Nor was any of them said to dwell 
in someone divinely and actually did so. 

Indeed, Christ himself lives in us by the Holy Spirit, who is also his own 
Spirit, just as he is of course the Spirit of God the Father. And he him- 
self confirms this for us when he says, “When the Paraclete comes, whom 
I will send to you from the Father, the Spirit of Truth, who proceeds from 
the Father, he will testify about me.”** See therefore how he says that this 
[80] Spirit that proceeds from God the Father belongs to the Truth, and 
he certainly says somewhere that he himself is the Truth.’ So then, if he 
is not truly God-made-human but instead a human who has the divine 
indwelling as an activity, how can he promise to send down his own Spirit, 
who is the Spirit of God the Father, to those who believe in him? For, as 
I said, he’° tears down the glory of the mystery until nothing is left, when 
he divides up a given activity performed by the Holy Trinity, and assigns to 
each of the subsistences individually something the others have not done: 


The Son chose them (for he says, “I have chosen you”s'), the 
Father sanctified them, and the Spirit established them as orators. 


Oh the unending madness! If all things are from the Father through the 
Son in the Spirit, and nothing can be done by God the Father except in 
exactly this way, how can that person not be exceedingly senseless who 
divides up among the subsistences individually the actions of the one, 
uncompounded divinity, instead of affirming that each of those things done 
are accomplished dy the Father through the Son in the Spirit? For if the Son 
is the will and wisdom and power of the Father, surely the Father will do 
everything through the Son as his will and wisdom and power. In this way 
the disciples were chosen according to their merit, and we say that in this 
way those chosen were sanctified, and in this way they became orators, that 
is, from the one divinity, from the Father through the Son in the Spirit. 

For he says, “Holy Father, sanctify them in your truth.”s* Accordingly, 
the Truth sanctifies, that is the Son,*} and moreover infuses the Holy Spirit 
likewise and renders them wise and skilled in divine rhetoric through the 
action of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, he said to his own disciples in the writing 
of Matthew, “And when they hand you over, do not worry about how you 
will speak or what you will say. For it will be given to you in that hour what 


48 Jn 15:26. 49 See Jn 14:6. 50 Nestorius. 51 Jn 15:16, 19. 
52 Jn 17:17. 53 See Jn 14:6. 
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to say. For it is not you who are speaking, but the Spirit of your Father who 
speaks in you.”5+ And through the writing of Luke, “Therefore, settle it in 
your hearts that you will not consider ahead of time how you will defend 
yourself. For I will give you a mouth and wisdom, with which your adver- 
saries will be unable to contradict or withstand you.”55 Do you hear how 
when the Holy Spirit is speaking in them, it is he himself who is giving 
them a mouth? For as the Word he is the giver of words, and he is the pro- 
vider of the Spirit as the one who has the Spirit naturally, as his own, just as 
the Father himself also has. 

Therefore, when the holy Trinity acts, it surely brings to pass precisely 
one and the same action:5° whatever the Father should do or wish to 
accomplish, the Son also does these things to the same degree, and simi- 
larly also the Spirit. But to distribute the actions in succession to each of 
the subsistences individually is nothing other than to set forth in succession 
three gods completely distinct from one another. For surely the principle 
of the natural unity in the case of the holy Trinity proves that there is one 
motion with respect to everything that is done. But if we should say that, 
while one subsistence has moved toward some sort of deed, the other two 
sit by idly, how does it not introduce a corporeal division, as if allotting a 
certain place to each of the subsistences such that they are thought of as 
external and separate from the others? We are not talking about the dis- 
tinction that corresponds to their individual existence (for this is true), but 
rather about a distinction that posits such a fundamental difference that it 
is no longer compatible with an assertion gathering them together into a 
natural unity. For it is understood that there is one nature of divinity in the 
holy and consubstantial Trinity. 


54 Mt 10:19-20. 55 Lk21:14-15. 
56 Cyril here coins a new word: tautoenerged, meaning literally “to act identically.” 
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Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Mystical 
Theology to Timothy 


Translated by Andrew Radde-Gallwitz 


INTRODUCTION 


The work On the Mystical Theology to Timothy is part of a corpus of Greek 
works by an unknown author from the late fifth or early sixth century. 
The author wrote under the pseudonym of Dionysius the Areopagite, who 
according to Acts 17:34 converted after hearing Paul’s preaching. The cor- 
pus was highly influential in Byzantine tradition, its ideas shaping authors 
from Maximus Confessor to Gregory Palamas. Through various trans- 
lators, the most famous being John Scotus Eriugena, it shaped medieval 
Latin theology. It was cited in papal documents, excerpted in collections 
of sententiae, and no less a thinker than Thomas Aquinas wrote a com- 
mentary on the Dionysian text On the Divine Names. In 1457 the humanist 
Lorenzo Valla demonstrated that the corpus could not have been written 
by the Athenian convert Dionysius, and his views were disseminated by 
Erasmus. Still, the corpus contains the classic statement of mystical 
theology and continues to be read widely today. 

Pseudo-Dionysius made extensive use of both Christian and pagan texts. 
He drew on the works of the Neoplatonist philosopher Proclus (d. 485), 
whose work provides a terminus post quem for the corpus. One text from the 
corpus was first mentioned by an external source in 532, in a report on a 
meeting between Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian patriarchs, so we 
must of course place its composition before then. The pseudonym itself is 
an important key to interpretation. The work is addressed to the biblical 
‘Timothy, whom the author treats as a fellow initiate into the mysteries 
which the corpus discloses. By choosing an Athenian as his face, the author 
signals the union of Christianity with classical Greek thought. Additionally, 
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the device picks up on the pseudonymous literature on divine ascent from 
Second Temple Judaism. 

Mystical Theology provides an orientation to the Dionysian oeuvre. It 
summarizes On the Divine Names, which is part of the surviving corpus, 
as well as two other works which are not extant, the Outlines of Theology 
and the Symbolic Theology. Along the way, the reader learns how the var- 
ious kinds of theology relate to one another. Although a beginner can 
gain much from it, the work does presuppose some acquaintance with 
Neoplatonism: the universe, for instance, comes with a sequence of first 
and last things, connected by intermediaries. Highest are being, life, and 
intelligence; the sequence proceeds down to the sense-perceptible realm 
where form gives beauty and intelligibility to matter. Symbolic theology 
deals with images and metaphors for God drawn from sense experience. 
Affirmative or cataphatic theology views God as all things since God is the 
cause of all things. Cataphatic theology works in a descending order, start- 
ing from the highest affirmations and descending. As a work of negative or 
apophatic theology, the Mystical Theology concludes with an ascent to the 
ineffable and inconceivable God through a series of negations, beginning 
with the lowest things and rising through intelligence and true being to 
God beyond all things. 

The Dionysian corpus has been read closely and annotated from its 
inception, and the text has often been read with annotations, scholia, and 
paraphrases appended. To honor in a small way this vast tradition (which 
is far too large to incorporate here) and to facilitate discussion regarding 
what exactly the topics of the various paragraphs are, I have translated in 
roman the chapter headings found in the Patrologia Graeca and many manu- 
scripts. For the text in general I have consulted Patrologia Graeca 3, 997- 
1048; Piero Scazzoso, “Note sulla tradizione manoscritta della Theologia 
mystica dello Pseudo-Dionigi l’Areopagita,” Aevum 32 (1958): 222-239; 
Adolf Ritter’s edition in Giinther Heil and Adolf Martin Ritter, eds., 
Corpus Dionysiacum II: Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita De Coelesti Hierarchia, 
De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia, De Mystica Theologia, Epistulae, Patristische ‘Texte 
und Studien 36 (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1991), 139-150; 
and Ilaria Ramelli’s revision of and notes on Piero Scazzoso’s translation 
(based on his study of the manuscript tradition) in Giovanni Reale, et al., 
eds., Dionigi Areopagita: Tutte le opera (Milan: I edizione Bompiani, 2009), 
599-615, with notes on 617-622. 
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TRANSLATION 
Chapter 1. What the Divine Darkness Is 


1. Trinity beyond being,’ beyond God, beyond the good, who watches over 
Christians in their knowledge of divine things: Guide us straight to the 
highest peak of the mystical oracles, which is beyond ignorance and beyond 
brightness and the highest of all. There the simple, absolute, immutable 
mysteries of theology are veiled’ beyond light in the darkness of a silence 
that reveals what is hidden. Where there is the deepest shadow, they abun- 
dantly light up what is altogether beyond brightness. Where there is no 
touch or vision at all, they abundantly fill sightless minds with splendors 
beyond beauty. 

This, then, is my prayer. As for you, dear Timothy, in your intense pur- 
suit of mystical visions, leave behind the senses and the intellectual activi- 
ties and all things perceived and understood, all things that are not, all that 
are, and strain upward unknowingly toward union, insofar as it is attain- 
able, with what is beyond all being and knowledge. For, by withdrawing 
from yourself and from everything purely, unconditionally, and absolutely, 
you will ascend to the ray of the divine darkness beyond being, abandoning 
all and released from all. 

2. See to it that none of the uninitiated hears these things.* I mean those 
who are captivated by beings,’ who imagine that there is nothing beyond 
beings existing in a way beyond being, those who instead think that, through 
knowledge based on their own standards, they understand the one who 
made “darkness his covering.” If the initiations into the divine mysteries lie 
beyond these people, what would one say about those who are even further 
from initiation, who base their impressions of the transcendent cause of all 
on the lowest among beings and maintain that it is in no way superior to the 
godless, multiform shapes they fashion for themselves? 


H 


In Greek, hyperousie. 

In Greek, egkekaluptai. Possibly the variant reading ekkaluptetai, which means “unveiled” 
or “revealed,” is correct here, though the attestation in the manuscripts is much weaker. 
The variant was defended by Piero Scazzoso, “Note sulla tradizione manoscritta,” 
2337234. 

3 In Greek, panta aphelon. See Plotinus, Enneads 5.3.17, 5.5.13, 6.8.21. 

4 See Plato, Theatetus 1553. 

In Greek, tois ousin. “Beings” here and throughout refers to all created things. 

Ps 17:12(18:11). 


N 
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What we must do, in fact, is to affirm and ascribe to it everything we 
affirm about beings, since it is the cause of all. And more properly, we must 
negate all these affirmations, since it surpasses all being. And we must not 
think that the negations are opposed to the ascriptions, but rather that it is 
altogether prior to this, lying beyond privations, beyond every denial and 
affirmation. 

3. At any rate, it is in this sense that the divine Bartholomew says that 
theology is both vast and tiny and the gospel is broad and large and yet con- 
cise. It seems to me that he has done a marvelous job of grasping that the 
good cause of all is both prolix and reticent and at the same time wordless, 
since it has neither word nor understanding’ because it is beyond being and 
transcends all things. And it is revealed nakedly and truly only to those who 
travel through all things, polluted and pure, and who pass beyond every 
ascent of all the holy heights, and who leave behind all the divine lights and 
sounds and heavenly words, and who enter “into the darkness where,” as 
the oracles say, the one who is beyond all things really dwells.* For indeed 
it is not without purpose that the divine Moses is first commanded to be 
purified and then to separate himself from those who are not in this state. 
With every purification complete, he hears the many blasts of the trum- 
pets and sees many lights which flash with pure rays spreading all around.’ 
Then he withdraws from the crowds and, with the selected priests, sets out 
to the summit of the divine ascents. With them, he does not approach God 
himself, and he does not see him (for he is invisible), but the place where he 
stands. (In my opinion, this means that the most divine and loftiest visions 
and thoughts are but words suggestive of things that lie below the one who 
transcends all things. Through these words, the presence of the one who 
is above every conceptualization appears as he mounts the highest peaks 
attainable by the intellect among his most holy places.) And then [Moses] 
departs from these visions and from those who see them and he enters 
into the truly mystical darkness of unknowing.’° Here he closes off all that 
knowledge grasps and comes to be in the one who is entirely untouch- 
able and invisible, and he belongs entirely to the one who is beyond 
all things and is no thing, belonging neither to himself nor to another, 
but united in a superior way to the one who is completely unknown by 


7 In Greek, noésin. 8 Ex 20:21. 9 See Ex 19:16, 19. 
10 This passage became the inspiration for the anonymous fourteenth-century English text 
The Cloud of Unknowing. 
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the inactivity of all knowledge. And by knowing nothing, he knows beyond 
intelligence." 


Chapter 2. The Way One Must in Fact Be United and Offer 
Hymns to the Cause of All Who Is Beyond All 


We pray that we come to this darkness beyond light and that through 
unseeing and unknowing we see and know the one beyond vision and 
knowledge by the very fact of neither seeing nor knowing - for this is truly 
to see and know. And we pray that we hymn the one beyond being in a way 
beyond being through the denial of all beings, just as those who make a 
statue in its native material remove every hindrance that has accrued upon 
the pure vision of what is hidden, revealing the hidden beauty on its own 
simply by taking away."? And we must, I think, hymn the denials in a way 
contrary to the affirmations. For when we posited those [affirmations] we 
started from the very first things, proceeded down through the intermedi- 
ate things until reaching the last things. But as we now ascend back from 
the last things to the most primary things, we deny all things, so that we 
might know nakedly that unknowing which is covered by all the beings 
that are known among all beings and see that darkness beyond being which 
is kept hidden by every light among beings. 


Chapter 3. What the Affirmative Theologies Are and 
What the Negating Ones Are 


So then, in the Outlines of Theology's we hymned the supreme topics of 
affirmative theology: how the divine and good nature is said to be unified 
and how it is triadic; what the fatherhood and sonship attributed to it are; 
what the theology of the Spirit is intended to signify; how the lights of 
goodness nearer to us were generated from the immaterial good without 
parts; also, when these lights shoot forth from it, how they remain insep- 
arable from the co-eternal permanence in that good, in themselves, and 
in one another; and how Jesus, who is beyond being, had a substance with 
the realities of human nature. Many other proclamations from the oracles 


11 In Greek, hyper noun. For this Neoplatonic point see below, chapters 3 and 5. 

12 See Plotinus, Enneads 1.6.9. 

13 The Outlines of Theology is not extant. The work might never have existed; perhaps its 
title is a literary fiction. 
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were hymned in the Outlines of Theology. But in On the Divine Names'+ we 
hymned these: how God is named “good,” “he who is,” “life,” “wisdom,” 
“power,” and everything else that belongs to the intelligible naming of 
God. And in the Symbolic Theology's we hymned these topics: which words 
are transferred from sense-perceptible things to divine things; what divine 
shapes are; what divine figures, parts, and organs are; what divine places and 
ornamentations are; what anger, grief, and wrath are, as well as drunken- 
ness and intoxication;"* what oaths and curses are; what sleeping or waking 
or all the other sacredly formed” images in the symbolic representation of 
God" are. 

And I am confident that you too are aware of how many more words are 
required for the last things than for the first things. That is why the Outlines 
of Theology and the explanation of the Divine Names had to be shorter than 
the Symbolic Theology. In our summary discussions of intelligible realities, 
we curtail our words correspondingly as we approach the peak. Likewise, 
as we now enter into the darkness beyond intelligence, we will not discover 
brevity of words, but an utter absence of words and of understanding. In 
that other case, as the account came down from the highest point to the 
last, its scope became ever wider as the descent went on. But in this case, as 
it ascends from the lowest things to what is transcendent, it is cut short the 
further it climbs. And after the ascent is complete, it will be entirely silent 
and entirely united to the one who is ineffable. 

Perhaps you will ask, why does our denial of divine things begin from 
the last things when we, in making our affirmations of divine things, set out 
from the first things? It is because when we make affirmations of what is 
beyond all affirmation, we must base the ascription in question on what is 
most akin to it. But when we make denials of what is beyond every denial, 
we must first take away what is most different from it. After all, is God not 
more truly called life and goodness than air and stone?’ And isn’t it more 
accurate to deny that God is intoxicated or wrathful than to deny that he 
can be spoken of or understood? 


14 On the Divine Names is part of the surviving Pseudo-Dionysian corpus. 

15 Like Outlines of Theology, Symbolic Theology is possibly fictitious. No such work survives in 
the corpus. 

16 Perhaps Is 29:9. 

17 In Greek, hieroplastoi, a term occurring ten times in Pseudo-Dionysius’s corpus and 
nowhere else. 

18 In Greek, theotypia, a hapax legomenon. 

19 Stone: Ps 117(118):22. 
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Chapter 4. That the One who in a Transcendent 
Manner is Cause of Everything Sense-Perceptible 
is not a Sense-Perceptible Thing 


So then, it is our view that the cause of all things, which is indeed beyond 
all things, is neither insubstantial nor lifeless, and it does not lack reason 
or intelligence. It is not a body, nor does it have a shape, form, quality, 
quantity, or mass. It does not exist in a place and it can be neither seen 
nor touched. It does not perceive nor is it perceived. It is not disordered 
or disturbed, being troubled by material diseases. Nor is it powerless and 
merely subject to whatever happens to affect its sense-perception. It does 
not require light. As for change, corruption, division, loss, discharges, or 
anything else perceived by the senses — it is not these things and it does not 
experience them. 


Chapter 5. That the One who in a Transcendent 
Manner is Cause of Everything Intelligible is 
Not an Intelligible Thing 


Climbing up further, we maintain that it is not soul or intelligence, nor 
does it have imagination, opinion, speech, or understanding. It is not 
speech or understanding, nor can it be spoken of or understood. It is not 
number or order, greatness or smallness, equality or inequality,*° likeness 
or unlikeness. It is neither standing nor in motion nor at rest. It neither 
has power nor is it power. It is not light; it neither lives*' nor is it life. It is 
neither substance’ nor eternity nor time. The mind cannot apprehend it 
nor is it scientific knowledge or truth or kingdom or wisdom. It is neither 
one nor unity, nor is it deity or goodness.*3 Nor, as you know, is it spirit, or 


20 Many good manuscripts omit “or inequality.” See Scazzoso, “Note sulla tradizione 
manoscritta,” 228-232. 

21 The phrase “It neither lives” (oute zé) is of uncertain authenticity. It is missing in many 
Greek manuscripts, including, it seems, the one used by the earliest (sixth-century) 
Syriac translator of the corpus. See Scazzoso, “Note sulla tradizione manoscritta,” 
228-232; Emiliano Fiori, ed. and trans., Dionigi Areopagita: Nomi Divini, Telogia Mistica, 
Epistole: La versione Siriaca di Sergio di Res Ayna (VI secolo), 2 vols., Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium 656 and 657 (Louvain: Peeters, 2014), esp. 656:116 (Syriac 
text) and 657:158 (Italian translation), n. 92 (commentary). A new edition of the Greek 
taking into account the evidence of the Syriac is desirable. 

22 In Greek, ousia. 

23 For this list of negations see Plotinus, Enneads 6.9.3—-6.9.4 and Proclus, Commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides, Books 6-7. 
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sonship, or fatherhood, or any other being, whether this is recognized by 
us or by someone else. It is not one of the things that have no being; nor 
is ita being. Beings do not know it as it is, nor does it know beings as they 
are. There is no word or name or knowledge of it. It is neither darkness nor 
light, neither error nor truth. There is absolutely no affirmation or denial 
of it, but when we make affirmations and denials of the things that come 
after it, we do not affirm or deny it, since indeed the perfect and unique 
cause of all is beyond every affirmation and the preeminence of the one 
who is detached from everything without exception is beyond every denial 
and above the whole. 
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Boethius, On the Holy Trinity 
Translated by Andrew Radde-Gallwitz 


INTRODUCTION 


Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius came from an old Italian family of sen- 
atorial rank. During his lifetime, the Ostrogothic king Theodoric, an Arian 
Christian, conquered Italy, and Boethius rose to high office. When ten- 
sions mounted between the Byzantine emperor Justinian and Theodoric, 
Boethius, a Catholic who supported a reunion between eastern and 
western Christendom, fell victim to Theodoric’s suspicions and was exe- 
cuted in Pavia in 524 or 525. Although he is best known for his masterpiece 
composed in prison awaiting execution, the Consolation of Philosophy, he also 
wrote many works of philosophical commentary and a series of five short 
theological works (opuscula sacra), including On the Holy Trinity. This work 
is a letter to Boethius’s father-in-law Symmachus, in which Boethius seeks 
to use rational arguments, some drawn from Augustine, to show the truth 
of the Catholic belief that while the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Spirit is God, there is only one God, rather than three.’ His defense 
on this count is clear and forceful; he distinguishes God, who is his own 
essence and indeed beyond substance, from everything else, which is in 
some way composite. Still, many commentators have worried that Boethius 
fails to account adequately for the differences among the three persons. 
Boethius’s argument is phrased in terms of Aristotelian logic. Of par- 
ticular importance are Aristotle’s ten categories. Any meaningful sentence 
includes both a subject and a statement (prwedicatio) about the subject. 
Aristotle claimed that in the most general terms there are ten kinds of 
statement (the ten “categories”): substance, quality, quantity, relation, place, 
time, having, disposition, doing, and undergoing. The origin of this list 
of ten categories (in Latin, praedicamenta — literally, “things predicated or 


1 A fuller title given in some manuscripts is How the Trinity is one God and not three gods. 
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stated”) is Aristotle’s work Categories, which Boethius translated into Latin 
and upon which he wrote two commentaries, only one of which has sur- 
vived. Also important for Boethius are Aristotle’s five predicables: genus, 
species, differences, properties, and incidental features. He wrote two 
commentaries on the Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry’s Introduction 
(Isagoge), the /ocus classicus in late antiquity for discussions of the predica- 
bles. Additionally, Boethius was familiar with the previous Latin version of 
Porphyry’s Introduction by Martius Victorinus. 

In our treatise, Boethius applies his learning to the problems of 
‘Trinitarian theology. A brief overview of the general Aristotelian theory 
will help set the stage for his argument. The first category (substance) says 
something about the thing in itself, either about the genus or species to 
which it belongs or about the particular thing as an individual. For exam- 
ple, in the category of substance, one can say “Peter is an animal” (genus); 
“Peter is a human being” (species); “Peter is the fisherman from Galilee 
who denied Jesus thrice” (particular substance). The last nine categories are 
considered “incidental” to their subject, and they include things such as a 
subject’s quality and quantity. While Peter cannot be Peter without being 
an animal, a human, or the particular person he is, he can be Peter without 
being 150 pounds or zealous. He can also be Peter without standing to the 
left of Jesus, and claims like this — “relative statements” — are also incidental 
to Peter. Relative statements are very important for Boethius. Following 
Augustine’s discussion of the categories in his own On the Trinity, Boethius 
believes that the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are relative in the 
sense that they are said with reference to another subject: for instance, 
“Father” is used for someone who is father of a child; the same, Boethius 
assumes, goes for “Son” and “Holy Spirit.” Boethius maintains that the 
relations among the three persons are really just the same relation, and yet 
that this relation is the sole differentiating factor among them: there is a 
unique difference here that Boethius calls an “otherness of persons” rather 
than of “things.” Boethius’s work would be read by Latin theologians for 
centuries and would inspire a masterful commentary by Thomas Aquinas. 

For the text, I have consulted: Boethius: The Theological Tractates and 
The Consolation of Philosophy, with an English translation by H. F. Stewart and 
E. K. Rand (London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1926), 2-30; Claudio Moreschini, De consolatione philosophiae; Opuscula theo- 
logica (Munich: K. G. Saur, 2000); the same text, reprinted with two correc- 
tions, in Boéce: Opuscula Sacra, Volume 2: De sancta trinitate, De persona et de 
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duabus naturis (Tratés I et V), texte Latin de l’édition de Claudio Moreschini; 
Introduction, traduction, et commentaire par Alain Galonnier, Philosophes 
Médiévaux, Tome LID (Louvain, Paris, Walpole, MA: Peeters, 2013), 
130-162; and Claudio Moreschini, De consolatione philosophiae; Opuscula 
theologica, 2nd ed. Teubner. (Munich: K. G. Saur, 2005). 


TRANSLATION 
Boethius to his Lord and Father Symmachus 


My object has been that this question, which I investigated for a very long 
time, insofar as the divine light has found the tiny spark of our mind worthy, 
be informed by reasoning and entrusted to writing so that it might be 
presented and shared with you. I am as desirous of your judgment as I am 
fond of what I have discovered. In this situation, one can understand how 
I feel whenever I preserve my thoughts in writing, given the difficulty itself 
of the topic as well as the fact that I only speak about it rarely, and in fact 
only with you. Indeed, we are not motivated by the ostentation of fame and 
the empty applause of the crowd, but if there is some external fruit, in this 
case one cannot hope for any other judgment than one that suits the sub- 
ject matter. And so, apart from you wherever I turn my eyes, what appears 
is partly lazy sluggishness and partly cunning envy, so that whoever casts 
divine things before such monstrous people — where they will not so much 
be understood as trodden upon — would seem to be bringing insult to the 
discussion of them. 

That is why I am keeping my writing short and concealing the things 
I have gathered from the most profound teachings of philosophy by 
expressing them in novel words, so they might speak to me and you alone, 
whenever we turn our eyes to them. But we remove them from the eyes of 
others so that those who are incapable of grasping them with the intellect 
may appear unworthy of even reading them. Of course, we should ask to 
what extent the gaze of human reason is capable of ascending to heights of 
divinity. After all, in [each of] the other arts, a single thing is established as 
an end-goal, and there is a rational path capable of reaching it. To be sure, 
medicine does not always make sick people healthy, but no one will fault 
the physician so long as he has not neglected to do any of the things he 
should. And the same goes in the other arts. To the extent that the present 
question is more difficult, indulgence should be easier to gain. And so it 
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falls to you to consider whether the seeds of arguments that have come to 
us from blessed Augustine’s writings have borne some fruit. So let’s begin 
to take up our proposed question here. 

1. Many claim to revere the Christian religion, but the faith that pre- 
vails above all, and indeed, solely, is the one which is called “catholic” or 
“universal” because it teaches universal rules by which the authority of the 
same religion is understood and because its form of worship spans almost 
to the very ends of the world. Its teaching on the unity of the Trinity is 
this: “The Father,” they say, “is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is 
God.” Therefore, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one, not three 
gods. The rationale for this conjunction is non-difference.* For difference 
follows along with those who either augment or diminish [the persons], as 
is the practice of the Arians who, by differentiating [the persons], divide the 
‘Trinity in grades of value and separate it into a plurality. Now, the principle 
of plurality is otherness, since without otherness one cannot understand 
what plurality is. And among three things or however many things, diver- 
sity is a matter of genus or species or number. In fact, as often as anything is 
called the same, so often it is also said to be diverse. “The same” is actually 
said in three ways: in genus, for example, a human is the same as a horse, 
since the genus is the same, namely animal; or in species, for example, Cato 
is the same as Cicero, since the species is the same, namely human; or in 
number, for example, Tullius and Cicero, since he is one in number.’ For 
the same reason, things are said to be “diverse” either in genus, species, 
or number. But variety in incidental features‘ is what creates difference in 
number. After all, three humans do not differ in genus or species, but in 
their incidental features. Even if we mentally separate all that is incidental 
from them, still the location of each one is diverse, and we cannot construe 
it as a single place in any way, since two bodies cannot occupy the same 
location, and location is incidental. And so it is because they are plural in 
incidental features that people are plural in number. 

2. Come, then, let us go on and see if we can understand and grasp 
each point. For it seems to have been well said that it belongs to the 
learned person to try to grasp each thing as it is, and thus form his belief 


2 The Latin term indifferentia is one of the neologisms Boethius refers to in the work’s 
preface. It entered into Latin Trinitarian theology with Jerome’s translation of Didymus’s 
On the Holy Spirit 74, 87, and 100. 

Cicero’s full name is Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
4 In Latin, accidentium, from accidentia, commonly translated as “accidents.” 
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about it.’ Now, there are three parts of speculative [philosophy]. The 
first part is natural, whose subject matter is in motion and not abstracted 
(anhypexhairetos).° For it considers the forms of bodies along with the 
matter, since these forms cannot actually be separated from the bodies. 
And these bodies are in motion — for example, earth is borne downwards 
and fire upwards — and it is form joined with matter that has motion. 
The second part is mathematical, whose subject matter is without motion 
and not abstracted. For it examines the forms of bodies without the mat- 
ter and therefore without motion. When these forms are in matter, they 
cannot be separated from those [bodies]. The third part is theological, 
whose subject matter is without motion, abstracted, and separable. For 
the substance of God is free of both matter and motion. It will be appro- 
priate, then, to handle natural subjects with reason, mathematical ones 
with method, and divine ones with intellect, and not to be distracted into 
thinking about images, but instead to investigate the form itself, which is 
truly form rather than an image, and which is being itself? and the source 
of being. Indeed, every being has its source in form. After all, a statue is 
called a “living image” not on account of the bronze, which is the matter, 
but on account of the form, which is impressed on it. And the bronze itself 
is not called “bronze” on account of the earth, which is its matter, but on 
account of the figure of bronze. And earth itself is not called “earth” kata 
tén hylén,® but on account of its dryness and weight, which are forms. 
Therefore, nothing is said to be [what it is] on account of its matter, but 
on account of its characteristic form. 

But the divine substance is form without matter and thus it is one thing, 
namely, its essence; indeed, no other thing is its essence. For each thing 
possesses its being from its constituents, that is from its parts, and is “this” 
and “that,” namely the parts that conjoin to make it. But it is not “this” and 
“that” individually. For instance, an earthly human being consists of soul 
and body, and is soul and body, not soul or body taken separately. Therefore 
it is not its essence. Now as for that which does not come from “this” and 


5 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics tog4b2 3-25. 

6 Boethius gives both the Latin inabstracta, translated “not abstracted,” and the Greek word 
transliterated in the text. The meaning of “not abstracted” is that the forms in question 
cannot be thought of except along with their matter. 

7 In Latin, ipsum esse. 

8 That is, “on account of the matter.” Boethius provides the Greek without a Latin 
translation. 

9 In Latin, id quod est, literally, “that which it is.” 
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“that,” but is only “this,” it truly is its essence. And it is the most beautiful 
and mightiest, since it depends upon nothing. This is why it is truly one; 
in it there is no number; there is nothing in it except its essence. In fact, 
it also cannot be a subject, since it is a form and forms cannot be subjects. 
Although other forms, such as humanity, are subject to incidental features, 
[the form] does not admit incidental features in its essence, but only insofar 
as matter is subject to it. For as long as there is matter attached to humanity, 
whenever [the matter] admits anything incidental, humanity itself is seen 
to admit this. But a form that is without matter will be incapable of being 
subject or of existing in matter; if it were, it would not be a form, but an 
image. Now, it is from those forms that are beyond matter that the forms 
that are in matter come and make a body. For we abuse language when 
we call those others that are in bodies “forms,” since they are images; in 
fact, they imitate those forms which are not placed in matter. Therefore, in 
God there is no diversity, no plurality that results from diversity, no multi- 
plicity that results from incidental features and thus no number. 

3. Now God differs from God in no respect; thus they’® differ neither 
in incidental features nor in substantial differences located in a substrate. 
Now where there is no difference, there isn’t any plurality at all, and conse- 
quently no number. Therefore, there is only unity. For, although “God” is 
repeated three times, when Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are named, three 
ones" do not make a numerical plurality in their essence, if we direct our 
attention to the things counted and not to number itself. In the latter case, 
indeed, repetition of ones creates number. But in that number which exists 
in the things that are counted, repetition of ones and even plurality do not 
in the least make a countable diversity of countable things. For number is 
twofold: there is one kind by which we count, and another that exists in 
the things counted." And so, a thing is one, whereas unity is that by which 
we say “one.” Furthermore, “two” is placed among things, like humans and 
stones; but duality is nothing but duality alone, by which there come to be 
two humans or two stones. And the same holds for all the other numbers 


10 Presumably, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 11 In Latin, tres wnitates. 

12 The number by which we count can be thought of as the noun “one,” as in the statement 
that one is less than two or that one is the principle of number. If you repeat the noun 
“one” (thereby performing addition), you get the numbers two, then three, and so on. 
By contrast, what Boethius calls the number “in the things counted” can be thought of 
as the adjective “one,” as in the statement, “she has one dollar.” If you refer to the same 
subject variously (“one dollar, one buck”), it is still a single subject (and you are left with 
just one dollar) despite the repetition of the adjective “one.” 
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in the same way. Therefore, in the number by which we count, repetition 
of ones creates plurality; but in the number of things repetition of ones 
does not create plurality, as, for example, when I say about one and the 
same thing, “one sword, one saber, one blade.” For no matter how many 
words are used, one can see that it is a single sword. This is in effect more a 
repeating of ones, not a counting, as when we say, “blade, saber, sword” — a 
kind of repetition of the same thing, not a counting of different things. For 
example, if I say, “sun, sun, sun,” I would not make three suns, but would 
speak of the one sun multiple times. 

Therefore, if God is stated three times of Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, the threefold statement does not for this reason create number. For, 
as I have said, this is what hangs over those who draw a distinction of value 
among them. But as for catholics, who do not establish any difference and 
who posit that the very form is being, as it is, and do not think that it is 
anything but its essence, they rightly think that it is a repetition of the same 
thing, though it might seem to be an enumeration of diverse things, when 
one says, “God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Spirit, and this 
‘Trinity is one God,” just like “blade and saber are one sword,” or “sun, sun, 
and sun are one sun.” 

But in the meantime, let what we have said suffice to show the meaning 
of the terms and to demonstrate that not every repetition of ones creates 
number and plurality. Yet, “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” is not said as if in 
the sense of something with many names." Indeed, a saber and a blade are 
identical and the same, whereas Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are certainly 
the same, but not identical.** And so we must spend some time investi- 
gating this question. For when people ask, “Is the Father identical with 
the Son?” they respond, “Not at all.” Again, the answer is negative to the 
question “Is the one the same as the other?” Therefore, there isn’t non- 
difference between them in every respect, and this is why number sneaks 
back in, which we explained above is produced by a diversity of subjects. 
And so we will briefly examine this question, after we have first dealt with 
the way in which each thing is said about God. 


13 In Latin, quasi multivocum quiddam. 

14 “The same” translates the Latin idem (as it does above in paragraph r) and “identical” 
translates ipse. Like “the same” and “identical,” the two Latin words have similar 
meanings. But Boethius draws a distinction between them. Father, Son, and Spirit are 
the same in that each can be said to be the one God. But they are not identical, meaning 
that they are not interchangeable. 
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4. It is handed down that there are ten categories in all, which are stated 
of all things whatsoever.'s These are substance, quality, quantity, relation,’ 
place, time, having, disposition, doing, and undergoing. So then, these are 
such as their subjects allow. For some statements refer to substance when 
said of things other [than God], whereas other statements are counted 
as incidental features. But when one uses them to speak of the divine, 
everything that can be said changes. Relation cannot in any way be said, 
since in God, substance is not really substance, but beyond substance. The 
same goes for quality and the other possible categories. We should give 
examples to enable a fuller understanding of these points. 

Now, when we say “God,” we seem to indicate a substance, but in fact it 
is beyond substance. And when we say “just,” we seem to indicate a quality, 
but it is not incidental, but in fact is substance or rather beyond substance. 
Indeed, that which is and that which is just are not different things, but 
rather it is the same thing to be God as it is to be just. Again, when God is 
said to be “great” or “greatest,” we seem to indicate a quantity, but it in fact 
is the substance itself of the sort that we have said is beyond substance. For 
it is the same thing to be God as it is to be great. Now, concerning its form, 
we showed above that he is form and is truly one without any plurality. But 
these categories are such that they cause their actual possessor to be what 
they are said to be; they do so in a divided way in other things, but in God 
in a conjoined and coupled way, as follows. When we say that something 
is substance, whether a human being or God, the sense is that the thing 
we are talking about is itself a substance, such that a human being or God 
is substance. But there is a difference, since a human being is not simply 
a human being in itself, and therefore is not [merely] substance. For what 
it is, it owes to other things that are not the human being. But God is the 
very thing that God is; he is nothing other than what he is, and for this very 
reason, he is God. Moreover, when something is said to be “just,” which is 
a quality, the sense is that the very thing to which the attribute is given is 
just. That is, if we call a human being just or God just, we are asserting that 
the human being himself or God is just. But there is a difference, since to 
be human is one thing and to be just is another, whereas God himself is the 
very thing it is to be just. Also, either a human being or God might be called 
“oreat,” and it is as if the man himself is great or God himself is great. But 
a human merely is great, whereas God is the same thing as [being] great. 


15 See the Introduction to this text for comment on these categories. 
16 In Latin, ad aliquid. 
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Now, the other categories are not said of God or of other things.'? For 
place can be said of a human being or of God: for instance, of a human 
being, that he is in the forum, of God, that he is everywhere. But this is not 
said in the sense that the subject itself is that which it is said to be. Indeed, 
one does not say that a human being is in the forum in the same way that 
one calls him “white” or “tall,” nor is this said in the sense that he is encom- 
passed and defined by a property attributable to him in himself. Rather, by 
saying this, one shows only where he is situated in relation to other things. 
But with God it is not like this. When, indeed, one claims that “he is every- 
where,” it would seem that one does not claim that he is in every location 
(since it impossible to be in every location), but that every location is pres- 
ent to him for him to occupy, though he himself is not contained in any 
location. And so he is never said to be in a location, since he is everywhere 
and yet not in any location. 

“Time” is said in the same way: for instance, of a human being, “he came 
yesterday,” and of God, “he always is.” In the former case, the sense of the 
saying is not that there is some actual thing called “arriving yesterday.” 
Rather, one is talking about what happened to someone in time. As to saying 
that God “always is,” this signifies just one thing: that he was in every past, 
that he zs in every present, in whatever manner, and that he will be in every 
future. Although according to the philosophers the same can be said of the 
heaven and of other immortal bodies, the sense is not the same as in the case 
of God. For he always is, since “always” is in him in the present tense, and 
there is such a great difference between the present — that is the “now” - for 
our realities and for divine realities that our “now,” like a running time, con- 
stitutes sempiternity, whereas the divine “now,” which is permanent, immo- 
bile, and stable, constitutes eternity. If you add “always” to this name,’* you 
claim that the “now” that belongs to this level is the perennial, indefatigable, 
and therefore perpetual succession — in other words, sempiternity. 

Again, the same goes for “having”’? and “doing.” For we say of a human 
being, “a clothed man is running,” and of God, “in possessing all, he reigns.” 
Once more, in neither case is anything said about the subject’s essence. 
Instead, this entire statement pertains to things external to the subjects and 


17 That is, they are not said of God or of other things in themselves, or, in other words, in 
their substances. According to Aristotle’s categories, only substance is said of something; 
statements in the other categories are said in something. 

18 That is, if you add the word “always” [semper] to “eternity” [aeternitas]. 

19 In Aristotle as in Boethius, the category of “having” has as its root the sense of “being 
clothed” but includes all possession. 
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everything is referred in one way or another to something else. We can 
easily recognize what makes this statement different in this way: “X is a 
human being” or “X is God” refers to substance, because of which X is 
such-and-such, namely a human being or God. “X is just” refers to quality, 
because of which X is of course such-and-such, namely just. “X is great” 
refers to quantity, because of which X is such-and-such, namely great. But 
in the other kinds of statement there is no such thing. For when one says 
“someone is in the forum” or “is everywhere,” he refers certainly to the cat- 
egory of “where,” but not to the explanation of the subject being such-and- 
such, as for instance “X is just because of justice.” Likewise, when I say “he 
runs” or “he reigns” or “is now” or “always is,” it surely refers either to doing 
or to time (if, that is, that divine “always” can provisionally be called “time”), 
but not to what explains some subject being as it is, like “it is great because 
of greatness.” And as for disposition and undergoing, it is not appropriate to 
look for them in the case of God, since there are no such things. 

So isn’t it now plain how the categories differ? Clearly it is that some of 
them show, as it were, a subject, while others show, so to speak, the circum- 
stances of a subject. And furthermore, some are said in such a way that they 
show that the thing is such-and-such, but others in such a way that they 
do not show what it és, but rather in one way or another attach something 
external to it. Therefore, those which designate that it 7s such-and-such 
should be called “statements with respect to the thing itself.” Those which 
are said about the things as subjects are called “incidental features of the 
thing.” But when they are said about God, who is not a subject,*° they are 
called a “statement with respect to substance of the thing.” 

5. Well then, let’s now examine relatives, and on this topic we can assume 
everything we have said in our discussion. For more than any other cate- 
gory, relatives do not seem to create statements with respect to themselves, 
since they manifestly are observed to depend on the presence of something 
other than themselves. So then, since master and slave are relatives, let us 
see whether or not they make a statement that is about themselves. Now, 
if you take away “slave,” you also remove “master.” Yet, it is not the case that 
if you take away whiteness, you thereby remove the thing that is white. 
Rather, there is a difference, since whiteness is incidental to the white 
thing, and if it is removed the thing will obviously cease being white. In the 


20 That is, in God, one cannot distinguish between substantial features on one hand and 
incidental ones on the other. 
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case of “master,” if you take away “slave,” the title used to call someone a 
master will vanish. But what is incidental to a master in the way whiteness 
is incidental to something white is not a slave, but rather a certain authority 
by which a slave is coerced. Since the authority disappears once the slave is 
taken away, it follows that the authority is not an incidental feature of the 
master in and of himself, but only insofar as he has acquired slaves in one 
way or another from an external source. 

One cannot, therefore, claim that a relative statement either adds, sub- 
tracts, or alters anything belonging to the subject it is applied to in and of 
itself. Every relative statement pertains not to the essence of a thing, but 
to what belongs to it in a kind of comparison, and the comparison is not 
always with something else but sometimes with the subject itself. Come, 
then, and suppose someone is standing. So then, if I approach him on the 
right, he will be on the left in comparison with me. It is not that he himself 
is on the left, but that I have approached from the right. Again, say that I 
come on the left side: now he comes to be on the right, but it is not that he 
becomes on the right in the way that he might become white or tall. Even 
though it is incidental to me that he comes to be on my right, this fact is 
relative to me and has to do with me, but has nothing to do with him. 

This is why terms that do not yield statements about the characteristic 
property of a thing in and of itself are not capable of altering or changing 
anything, or of causing any variation in any essence whatsoever. Accordingly, 
if it is the case that “Father” and “Son” are relative statements and differ in 
no other way except by relation alone, as has been said, and if a relation is 
not stated of its subject as if it were the subject itself and is not said about 
the subject itself, then a relation would not create any otherness between 
the things of which it is said. Rather, if one can put it this way, in a manner 
which expresses what can scarcely be understood, it would create [an other- 
ness] of persons. For certainly there is great truth in the principle that dis- 
tinctions among incorporeal things are produced by differences rather than 
by locations. Nor can one claim that anything was added to God to make 
God Father; after all, he never began to be Father, since the production of 
the Son is certainly substantial for him, even though the statement “Father” 
is a relative one. And if we recall all the judgments we have discussed above 
about God, let us think that God the Son has certainly proceeded from God 
the Father and the Holy Spirit from both; and that, since they are incorpo- 
real, they are not distinguished by location. But since the Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is God, and God possesses no differences 
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by which God would differ from God, God differs from none of these. 
Now, where there are no differences, there is no plurality; where there is no 
plurality, there is unity. But nothing could be born from God except God; 
and among countable things, repetition of ones does not create plurality in 
any way. Therefore, the unity of the three is adequately established. 

6. But because no relation can be said in reference to itself, since a 
self-directed statement lacks relation, the enumeration of the ‘Trinity is 
surely created by that which is a statement of relation, while the unity is 
preserved by that which is the non-difference of substance or operation or 
any statement about it which is said with respect to itself. Therefore, in this 
way, the substance maintains its unity, and relation multiplies the Trinity; 
hence, only those terms that pertain to the relation are offered distinctly 
and separately. For the Father is not the same as the Son nor is either the 
same as the Holy Spirit. And yet, the same God is Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit, and the same one is just, good, great, and all those things that 
can be stated [about God] with respect to himself. Really one must under- 
stand that relative statements are not all of the kind that are invariably 
spoken with respect to something different, as “slave” is with respect to 
“master”: after all, those two differ. Now, everything equal is equal to its 
equal; everything like is like its like; and everything the same is the same 
as that which is the same. And the relation in the Trinity of the Father to 
the Son is like that of both to the Holy Spirit, as in the case of two things 
that are the same. If one cannot find this occurring in any other thing, this 
is because of the otherness that is familiar to us in perishable things.*' For 
our part, we should not in any way be distracted by thinking about images, 
but be roused by the intellect alone and ought also to approach each thing 
by the intellect in the way that it may be understood. 

But enough has been said on the proposed question. Now the subtlety 
of the question awaits the standard of your judgment: the authority of your 
pronouncement will determine whether or not it runs straight. But if, with 
the help of divine grace, we have furnished arguments that are suitable aids 
to the teaching of the faith, which underlies them and which is solid on 
its own, then the joy of a finished work will redound to the source of this 
effect. But if humanity is not capable of ascending beyond itself, prayers 
will supply all that weakness lacks. 


21 Inno case are there three or more perishable things that differ from one another by 
relation alone and yet whose mutual relations are identical, such that the very features 
that distinguish them are not different from one another. 
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John Philoponus, Fragments on the Trinity 
Translated by Ellen Muehlberger 


INTRODUCTION 


John Philoponus lived in the sixth century in Alexandria, one of the most 
important centers of education in late antiquity. Learned in cosmology, 
math, logic, and grammar, he wrote meticulously detailed works that 
presented Christian theology as part of the same intellectual worlds as 
Neoplatonic and Aristotelian philosophical traditions. The fragments 
translated here attest to the polemical context of John’s work. Not only 
do they reveal how often he was writing arguments in answer to others, 
but they were preserved only because they were cited as negative evidence 
about John by later, hostile readers. These contextual clues give some 
hint of the rough-and-tumble character of late ancient philosophical and 
theological discussions. 

These fragments survive only in the state they do in part because John’s 
ideas about the Trinity were eventually rejected by orthodox Christians. He 
was accused of claiming that there are three gods in the Trinity, rather than 
a single god. Reading the fragments below without understanding the con- 
text in which John wrote, one could conclude that John did speak of three 
gods in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and that he did suggest 
that the members of the Trinity were unequal in substance. ‘Taken in view 
of early Christian creedal statements alone, these are problematic positions. 
Yet taken in view of the concerns of Aristotelian philosophy, specifically 
metaphysics, they are quite sensible. For John sought to square Aristotle’s 
understanding of the general vis-a-vis the particular and his peculiar 
definitions of “nature” and “substance” with Christian positions that used 
the same words, but meant them in a different way. In Aristotelian terms, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit are indeed sepa- 
rate things, “different according to species,” and thus three in number with 


966 


respect to notions such as “substance,” “person,” and, ultimately, “divinity.” 
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This translation follows the edition of Albert van Roey, who grouped the 
fragments in two ways. First, he ordered them by the source from which 
they were quoted (such as On the Trinity or Against Themistius), leaving until 
the end those few fragments not linked to any specific work. Second, he 
presented different reports of the same saying under the same number. So, 
for example, 5a and 5b below are clearly two different quotations of the 
same original statement. I have followed van Roey’s numbering through- 
out; the Syriac from which this translation has been made is available in 
“Les fragments trithéites de Jean Philopon,” Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 


II (1980): 135-163. 


TRANSLATION 


Fragments from John Philoponus, On the Trinity 


1. From the first section of the book “On the Trinity” by fobn the Grammarian. 


So, the ultimate indivisibles of each particular thing are species and gen- 
era. About them, let me say simply [that] from particulars every general- 
ity comes together solely in our thought. For this reason, entities that are 
ultimate and intellectual like this are called “ancient.” So Peter, John, and 
all human beings, then, are properly “animal” and “substance,” as are this 
horse or that bull. Thus, names — those things that are spoken — flow from 
these to genus and species, from those things established in substance to 
those [notions] brought together in our thought. Even the great natu- 
ral [philosopher] Aristotle spoke regarding this fact, saying, “That which 
is universal is either nothing or it is the ultimate.”’ It must be nothing 
because no universal has its own existence, and our thought about them 
is not properly substance. Particulars, he says, are properly substances and 
are called “prior,” while those things which are called “general” are second, 
namely genus and species. Therefore, when we are speaking properly and 
not casually, we call the persons [of the Trinity] “substances.” 


2. From the same writer, from the third section of the same book. 


Nothing among those things called general has its own special existence, 
nor does it preexist the particulars. Just the opposite! From the latter, the 


1 Aristotle, De anima 4oz2b. 
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thing itself is later assembled, and in this alone does [the general] have an 
existence. It is not as if it is indivisible, however, for then it would not be 
general; indeed, it is possible to divide those that are called general among 
all things. Nor is it one according to number, for it has existence in the 
soul of each human being, but it is divided among those who are said to 
share in it. 


3. And from the same section. 


If, however, someone says in an unsophisticated way, in reference to our 
thought about the Word, that the divinity is a general divinity, we will 
reiterate the same things that we said earlier: [the Word], too, is countable, 
given that it is manifest in the soul of each, and given that the formula of 
substance, which is complete in each of the persons,’ is divided into three 
existences. Thus, generality is countable in those that exist, even though it 
does not have its own existence. 


4. From John the Grammarian, from the second section of the second book 
about the Trinity. 


First, “number” is a divisible quantity, as is true of [the number] “three” 
too. For with respect to all those that exist, both the holy scriptures and the 
teachers divide the divinity. 


5a. From fobn the Grammarian, from the first section of the book “On the 
Trinity,” when he issued the following curse. 


If someone says that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are, in their own 
right, three divinities, three substances, and three natures, yet a single 
generality, wrongly interpreting the divinities within that generality, let 
him be cursed! Again, you have mixed up the concept of “number.” And 
you respond that you have heard these very things from us! But since we 
have never said, “three divinities that differ in substance,” but rather “one 
proper [divinity] of God and Father,” and also “one proper divinity of 
the Son” and “likewise, one proper divinity of the Holy Spirit,” then we 
have not confused the persons. Nevertheless, we do say they are equal in 
substance. 


2 The word I render here as “person” is the Syriac gnoma, which likely represents the Greek 
hypostasis. 
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sb. As he cursed every opponent of his who said “three divinities,” he spoke 
against [the opponent] in the first section like this. 


Since we are not saying three divinities, different in nature . . . then in the 
middle he goes around to other [topics] and says .. . nevertheless we do say they 
are equal in substance. 


6a. The same writer again, from the third section of the book “On the Trinity.” 


They do not have equality of substance with respect to their properties, 
that is, in those things by which this one is Father, this one Son, and this 
one Holy Spirit. In accordance with these [distinctions], they are different 
in species and separate from one another. Nor do they have equality of sub- 
stance in what is general among all of them — namely, being God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Spirit. For when the property of each person is 
added to that which is “God,” to each all in all, it makes them each different 
in species from the rest. It is the same with “animal,” which is generally 
said of all animals, though they vary by species. When “rational” or “irra- 
tional” is added to “animal,” then they are differentiated in species from one 
another: one animal is rational, another animal irrational. Therefore, when 
“Father” and “Son” and “Holy Spirit” are added to “divinity,” it makes God 
the Father not the same as God the Son and the divine Spirit. And so, each 
one of them is subsequently different from the other two. 


6b. And further, joining bis bitter bile to similar things, he says the following in 
the same book. 


It is not the case that the particularity in [each person of the divinity] — 
Fatherness, Sonness, and Holy Spiritness — [means] that these entities are 
foreign in species and distinct from each other. They do not have an equal- 
ity of substance through that which is common to them: God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Spirit. For to “God” something from the prop- 
erty of each is added to each with respect to the others, changing, in turn, 
its species into something different. Just like “animal,” when “rational” 
or “irrational” is added from outside, is generally said of all animals even 
though they differ in species, it is the same with divinity when “Father” 
or “Son” or “Holy Spirit” is added: is God the Father not [thus] made 
different from God the Son and God the Holy Spirit? 


3 Here, the preserver of this fragment decided to omit the middle of the quotation with this 
gloss. 
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7a. fobn the Grammarian, from the second section of his book “On the Trinity.” 


Now, when Gregory* rejected the existence of three substances, he did 
not reject the equality of substance. That is the universal confession of all 
people! Instead, he rejected the existence of inequality and foreignness in 
nature. And the wise contrivance of his opponents is revealed to be foolish- 
ness. Thus everywhere that the teachers refuse to say “three substances,” 
they reject unequal substances and foreignness of genera. 


7b. For be wrote things like these in the second section of “On the Trinity.” 


He said that Gregory did not reject the existence of three equal substances 
in the Existent One, for this is the faith common to everyone. Instead, 
[he rejected the existence of] unequal substances, foreign in nature, in the 
Existent One. The wise contrivance of those who [try to] overthrow him 
is manifestly empty. In every instance that [someone says] it is not right to 
say “substances,” they also reject any unequal substances and those that are 
foreign to one another in nature. 


8. Nothing worse than these things does he say in the first chapter of [the work] 
titled “On the Trinity.” 


We have sufficiently shown that the plural number that pertains to per- 
sons and natures also pertains to substances, and this is how the teachers’ 
denominated them. 


g. After some other things. 


If those things called the “three persons,” and even the divinity, of the Trinity 
itself are not accidents, then from every necessity it follows that they are both 
substances and natures. It is good, then, that I have said in all places that they 
are plural in number, as is custom, and that I [also] have designated the persons 
to be plural natures. The person who rejects the idea of number with respect 
to substances and natures steals the entirety of the true faith of Christians. 


10. Also, John the Grammarian says this in the first section of his book 
supporting your heresy: 


The nature of God is nothing else other than God. 


4 Very likely Gregory of Nazianzus, whose theological writings were a signficant early 
source of authority for Christians in the early Byzantine period. 

5 “Teachers” here is literal, but could also be translated “fathers,” as John is making 
reference to the authoritative opinions of earlier Christian writers. 
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11. It is fitting for you to be aware also of these [words] of the Grammarian, your 
teacher. He also said that the name of God designates substance. For he wrote as 
much in the third section of the book he composed in support of your heresy, saying: 


For when I say, “God,” I am designating nothing other than divine 
substance. 


Fragments from John Philoponus, On Theology 


12. More from the same writer, from an explanation of a certain difficulty which 
was set down in the third section of bis book “On Theology.” (The difficulty was 
his own, which was quoted above [in section 6].) 


It is clear that all three persons are not utterly equal in species. 


13. More from the same discourse. 


The divine substance is triply established: in the Father, in the Son, 
and in the Holy Spirit. It is not made distinct according to number alone, 
but in the properties of each one. Because of this, all of them are different 
in species from one another. 


14. From the same discourse. 


Because they all have these [modes of existence] in common, they are des- 
ignated “substances” in that they exist.° But the Father and the Son are not 
of the same species; that is why one is “Father” and one is “Son.” There is 
nothing surprising about calling them unequal in species and unequal in 
substance. For the variety in each one is the fact that it exists. 


15. From the first section of John the Grammarian’s book “On Theology,” when 
he put a curse on his opponent, which went like this. 


Ifa person should say that the divinity of the Son is not the divinity of the 
Father and of the Holy Spirit, but says that they are equal in genus and 
equal in species, let him be cursed! 


Against this position, John the Grammarian [wrote this]. 


Even by saying this, you reject the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’s equality in 
substance, having reckoned that the divinity of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit is one and the same according to number. 


6 John is making use of the fact that in Greek the verb “to exist” is related to the noun 
“substance,” so that anything that is a substance can be said to exist. 
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16. And a little bit later. 


From the fact that, in church, the Father is said to be equal in substance 
to the Word, Arius arrived at a perversion of the Word, namely, that the 
Father and the Word were one and the same. By accepting as true the per- 
versity that he composed — again, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
one and the same — and by the things you have said (that the divinity of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is the same according to number), it is [now] 
you who rejects the equality of substance. For the equality of substance is 
not in one, but in many. 


17. Also from the second section of the same book. 


If difference lies in difference of number alone, yet you also speak of a 
difference of persons, then it is necessary that the substances that reside in 
those [persons] be considered. And this is what results if we believe that the 
Holy Trinity has equality of substance. 


Fragments from John Philoponus, Against Themuistius 


18a. More from the second section of the book “Against Themistius.” 


But look, enough has already been said and demonstrated by us about this. 
‘They are compelled to say either that God is one according to number 
(and thus Judaize) or that there are four persons,’ or at the extreme, to 
fall into the atheism held by the Epicureans. We demonstrated that the 
nature which is said to be general does not even have its own existence 
in any of those things that exist. Rather, either it is nothing at all — which 
is the truth — or it is established in our thought alone from each of these 
[particulars]. 


18b. It appears thus in the second section of “Against Themistius.” 


We have demonstrated on the basis of any of those things that exist 
that the nature, which is said to be general, does not have even its 
own existence. Rather, either it is nothing at all — which is indeed the 
truth — or it is established solely in our thought from the [particulars] of 
each one. 


7 The four persons would be the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit, and then God as 
something independent of these. Compare fragment 25. 
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19. Again from him, from the third section of “Against Themistius.” 


How is it possible that, on the one hand, the divinity is three, but on the 
other, it remains indivisible? The fact that the divinity is three means that 
it is divided into three entities by number and is expressed in those that are 
subjects. 


20a. Again from him, from the third section of “Against Themistius.” 


Tell me, do you believe that each one of the persons is God in a different 
way? When you say “three divinities,” you are not sidestepping the issue of 
number. Instead, if the fullness of divinity is not in each one of them, then 
go ahead and say that clearly. For if this is not true, then each of the persons 
is not God and each divine substance is not divine. Consequently, persons 
are neither substances nor, as I said, divinities. And yet [your] argument 
against the divinity [still] remains with you. If, therefore, someone says that 
divinities constitute different natures, then his statement is both pagan and 
Arian. But if [he says that the divinity is] one in number and in [its] single 
nature, then he has a nominal Trinity and Sabellius shall enter. 


20b. He also said these things in the third section of bis treatise. 


So, you tell me: do you not proclaim that God exists differently in each of the 
persons? Don’t be cunning about number when you say, “three divinities.” 
If God is not in each of them differently, then go ahead and say it clearly. 
For if it is not true, then each of the three persons is not God, nor is any 
of them a divine substance. So then, the persons have no substance and 
thus, as I have said, they are not divine. And yet, [your] argument against 
the divinity [still] remains with you. If then, someone speaks of divinities 
as differences in nature, his statement is both pagan and Arian. But if he 
says they are one in both number and person, there will be only a nominal 
‘Trinity and Sabellius shall enter. 


21a. Again, after some other things. 


You vainly evoke these words from Dionysius of Rome,® for they teach us 
nothing except that we must not divide the venerable Trinity into three 
substances or gods that differ in species. 


8 Likely a reference to a letter from Dionysius of Rome that has survived by being included 
in Athanasius of Alexandria’s De decretis 26, which addresses the question of the number of 
divinities. 
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2b. From the third section of the same work. 


These words from Dionysius of Rome that you vainly evoke do not teach 
us anything except that we must not divide the venerable Trinity into three 
gods or substances that are different in species. 


22.A little while later. 


Nothing among those things said to be general has its own existence 
beyond the particular. That is simply a horse; this is simply a human being; 
that is simply an angel. But God does not exist simply — unless they now 
want to behave like a Sabellian, granting it unity and treating the persons, 
even the Word,’ as one thing, like Sabellius does. For God does not have 
another person that is God’s beyond the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. 

23. Again from the third section of bis book, “Against Themistius.” 


906 


Now, the person who says “three lives,” “three lights,” or “three existences” 


says nothing other than three substances, equal in divine substance. 

24. From the same [author] and same [book]. 

Just as “human” is general for us (that is, it is not a distinguishing factor 
and it is intermingled [among all of us]), so too is the venerable Trinity not 
defined; divinity is a general thing, so to speak. 

25. After some little things. 


For God is not something else beyond Father and Son and Holy Spirit. 
Something like that would be a fourth thing that had its own person. 


A Fragment from a Letter of John Philoponus to an Ally 


26. So, first of all, your teacher John the Grammarian has refuted you, when he 
wrote in a letter to an ally, saying: 


The cause of all these troubles is this: the work that they say was composed 
by Theodosius is not actually his work! 


9 In Syriac, bart gala, which likely translates the Greek /ogos. In other fragments, me/tha is 
the Syriac word most frequently used to translate Jogos. 
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Fragments from Other Unidentified Works 
of John Philoponus 


27. And john the Grammarian even testifies that the fathers did not speak of 
“three substances” and “three natures” when be says: 


The number “three” as a word is quite remarkable to me, because it is not 
found among the fathers, in the case of neither substance nor nature. 


28. To say “three substances” or “three natures” is not forbidden by itself, but [it 
is forbidden to say] “three substances of some sort” and “three natures of 
some sort,” like your father the Grammuarian said, distinguishing 
properties from the general. 


29. Who would not reject with many curses the one who in every respect dared to 
speak with extreme iniquity and even against the fathers, who preached the 
mysteries of the church, and picked a fight in his commentary by saying the 
following? 

The divinity and substance which are in the venerable ‘Trinity are not in 

reality a single thing, but are only in the thought and in discourse. And 

thus God is considered to be one, but there are three substances of God — 
indeed, [three] substances and natures, when divided into persons. And 
thus God the Father is one thing, God the Son another, and God the Holy 

Spirit yet another. 


30. And also. 


As we imagine substance in the generality of discourse, and as we turn it 
over in our mind, all of us seem to have one [substance]. But in actuality 
and in truth, human beings are many. Thus, too, in our thought, God is one 
in the generality of substance. But in actuality and in truth, they are three, 
as divinity is divided in persons. Again, in generality, this remains one and 
the same. 
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of recent books in the field. Additionally, for up-to-date bibliography on 
topics in early Christianity and the ancient world generally, one can consult 
L-Année philologique. 
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